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Empr.ofOer, | King of Scot, I King tf France. 
Sigismund. I James I. Charles VI. 

Popes : 
Joha XXUI. 1415. MarUa V. 



Kingi o/B 
Henry III. UlC 
John 1 



Soccessioa of Henry V. — Insurredioa of the Loliards — Invasion of France 
— Battle of Azincourt — Second invasion of France — Conquest of Nor- 
mandy — Murder of the duke of Burgundy — Henry is made Regent of 
France— Reduces Ifeaux — And dies — His funeral — Affairs of the 
Church. 

The late king had outlived his popularity,, and the in- 
telligence of his death excited little regret in any part of j^'j^ 
his dominions. His eldest son, Henry of Monmouth, Maiw 
immediately ascended the throne. He had so long heen 19, 
considered heir apparent, that the claim of the earl of 
March was never mentioned ; and though his errors had 
created a prejudice against him, his subjects were will- 
ing to attribute them rather to the giddiness of youth 
than to depravity of heart. Neither did he disappoint 
their expectations. As soon as his father expired he 
withdrew to bis closet, spent the rest of the day in pri* 

VOL. V. 1 
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vacy and prayer, and in the evening hastened to his con- 
fessor, a recluse in the church of Westminster ; by whom 
he was confirmed in his resolution to atone for the scan- 
dal of his past, by tlie propriety of his subsequent con- 
duct. The dissolute companions of his pleasures were 
instantly dismissed : men of knowledge and experience 
were iu'vited round the throne ; and those, who by 
checking his excesses had earned the enmity of the 
prince^ found themselves, to their surprise, honoured 
with the approbation and friendship of the king *. As 
an act of justice, he set at liberty .the earl of March, who 
from his childhood had been kept in coilfinement by the 
late monarch, for no other crime than his right to the 
throne : after some time he restored the son of Hotspur, 
an exile in Scotland, to the honours and hered'tary 
estates of the Percies ; and when the remains of the 
unfortunate Richard were removed by his orders from 
Langley to Westminster abbey, he testified his respect 
for that prince by attending a» chief mourner in the fu- 
neral procession t. 

Henry had partaken of the general alarm excited 
among the higher classes by the levelling principles of 
the Lollards ; and, when he was only prince of Wales, 
had joined the lords and commons in presenting a peti- 
tion to his father for the arrest and punishment of their 
preachers J. Now, however, the chiefs of the sect, 
whether they were urged forward by enthusiasm, or in- 
toxicated with success, instead of labouring to remove 

♦ Repente mutatus est in virum alterum, honestati, modestiae, gravitati 
Btudens. Wala. 382. Otterb. 273. Elm. 16. Tit. Liv. 5. 

t Rot. Pari IV. 6. 37. Wals 385. Olterb. SJi. See payments on tliis 
occasion in Pfll Recorrls, p. 320. " After a solemn terment there lioUlen, 
** hf provided that iiii tapers shuld brt-nne daye and nyght about hi* 
••(lljchnrd's) niave wiiyle the world endureth; and cue day fn the wcok 
" a '-oempiie Dirige, and upon the morrowe a nvesse o( Requiem by nute, 
•' jiftf r wUich me*-<e end,\d to be jjyven wekely unto pore people xi. s viii in 
" pirns, and upon the daye of his anniversary, after the sayd masse of 
" R<quiem is sovij^e, to be yerely distrybuted for his soule xx li. 'in d." 
Fahyaii, 57/ ^" one can Wlieve that •^••Qrv. liad he not Iven con- 
vinced that the Richard in Slirlinjj castle was an impostor, would have 
ticKvt ill this manner. In any other supp<tsition he would tpive been guilty, 
giatnii»iusly and deliberately, of hypocrisy and sacrilege. 

t See history of the last reigiu 
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these unfavorable impressions, sought to intimidate their .. 
adversaries. During Henry's first parliament papers jq^ 
were affixed to the doors of churches in London, stating 
that, if force were employed to suppress the new doc- 
trines, a hundred thousand men would be found ready to 
draw the sword in their defence *. It was a bold, and 
at that moment a most al^ming announcement ; for it 
was made at a time when the king, the nobility, and the 
capital of France were actually in the possession and at 
the mercy of a lawless and infatuated populace f . An 
inquiry was instituted, and with the aid of Burton, " the 
king's spy," the authors or abettors of these papers were 
traced to Cowling, the residence of sir John Oldcastle, 
who, having married the heiress of the last Lord Cobham, 
liad been summoned to the house of lords in right of his 
wife. Hitherto he had made no great display of religious 
principle. Duiing the last reign, amoilg the wild and 
dissolute companions of the prince his pre-eminence in 
vice had been universa;lly admitted; and so firmly estab 
lished was his reputation in that respect, that for more 
than a century after his death sir John Oldcastle con- 
tinued to tread the stage in the character which has 
since been transferred to the facetious knight sir John 
Falstafi"!. Now, however, he made himself the patron 
of the new teachers ; and Cowling became their head- 
quarters, whence they issued on their missions into 
the neighbourhood, setting at defiance the authority 
of the bishops and the ofl&cers of the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

The convocation, to spare the honour of u man so inti- 



* Walsing. 382. 

t See Eym. ix. 51. 

X Persons calls him " the ruffiaa knight, as all England knows, commonly 
** brought in by the comraediants on their stage." Three Conv. pt. 1. p. 317. 
This was about the jear 1003. It was afterwards thought proper to with- 
draw him from the drama, and to supply his place with the facetious knight 
irho still treads the stage under the name of air John Falstaff. 
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mate with the sovereign*, instead of summoning him 
21^ before them, denounced him to the king as the supporter 
of false doctrine. Henry undertook to convert his friend 
vdth all the zeal of an apostle ; but the disciple ventured 
to contradict his master, and suddenly withdrew from 
Aug. Windsor to Cowling. His departure was followed by a 
21. proclamation ordering the magistrates to apprehend all 
itinerant preachers, and by a directicwi to the archbishop 
to proceed against Oldcastle according to law. The 
spiritual powers of that prelate were soon exhausted : but 
the knight, aware of the necessity of satisfying the king, 
returned to Windsor with a new confession of faith, sub- 
S^P** scribed by himself. Henry refused to receive it; con- 
fessions of faith were matters appertainmg to the bishops, 
not to him f . Foiled in this instance, the knight offered 
to clear himself from the suspicion of heresy, upon oath 
with a hundred impurgators of the Kune rank, or to 
abide the decision of God by meeting in angle combat 
any adversary. Christian or infidel, who dared to accept 
his challenge. But Henry coolly inquired if he would 
submit to the decision of the bishops, and on his reply 
that he appealed from their judgment to that of the 
pope, committed him to the Tower, that be might be 



* Wilk. Con. ia. 33a 338. 352. 353. 

t This document still exists. It be^ns with the apostles* creed, and the 
doctrine of the trinity, and then declares that no man can be saved unless 
lie be a member of the church. Novf the church consists of three bodies, — 
1, of the saints in hearen, who during life denounced Satan, the world, and 
the flesh ; 2, of the souls in purgatory, abiding the mercy of €k)d, and a full 
deliverance of pain \ 3, and of the church militant, which church b subdi 
Tided into three estates : 1, of the priesthood, which ought to teach tho 
Scripture purely, and give example of good living •, 2, of knighthood, which, 
having the sword, should compel the priesthood to fulfil its doty, and 
should seclude all false teachers ; and, 3, of the common x>eople, who ought 
to bear true obedience to their kings, and civil governors, and priests. It 
XDoreover declares that the sacraments are necessary to all believers, and 
that in the sacrament of the altar is contained very Christ's body and blood, 
that was bom of the Virgin and died on the cross. If a better faith than 
this can be taught by the woi-d of Ood^ the subscriber will most revefently 
ftt all times subscribe thereunto. 
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forthoomiDg on the day montioned in the citation 
already received by hiin from the ai^chbishop of Cantor- 
bury. 

On his appearance in court, Lis demeanour was as arro- ^P** 
gant and insulting as that of his judge was mild and dig- 
nified. Not content with signifying his dissent from the 
established creed, he poured out a torrenf of abuso 
against all those by whom it was upheld. He main- 
tained that the church had ceased to teach the doctrine 
of the gospel from the moment that it became infected 
with the poison of worldly riches ; that the clergy were 
the antichrist ; that the pope was the head, the bishops 
and prelates the limbs," and the religious orders the tml 
of the beast; and that the only true successor of St. 
Peter was he who most faithfully practised the virtues of 
St. Peter. Then turning to the spectators, and extend- 
ing his arms, he exclaimed : ^* Beware of the men who 
^' sit here as my judges. They will seduce both you and 
*' themselves, and will lead you to hell.'' He was 
brought to the bar on two different days, and persisting in 
his opinions, was pronounced an obstinate heretic*. The 
primate, however, when he delivered him to the civil Oct 
magistrate, procured from the king a respite of fifty days, 10. 
during which Oldcastle found the means to escape from 
the Tower, and to assemble the most ardent of his parti- Oct 
sans. Emissaries were immediately despatched into the • 
neighbouring counties, the aid of the preachers was in- 
voked, and crowds of fanatics held themselves in readi- 
ness to march to the metropolis. The first plan of the 
leaders was to sui-prise the king and his brothers during the 
Christmas festivities at Eltham. It failed, through the mir 
expected departure of the court to Westminster. These 
men resolved to make a demonstration of their strength 



* From the acts in Rymer, ix. 61. 66, and Wilkins iii. 353—357. Dr. 
BoutUey (Book of the Church, i. 379) relies on the authority of Foxe. 
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by meeting in the fields at St. Giles's, on the morrow of 
the Epiphany. This Henry, with the example of Paris 
before his eyes, detenpined to prevent. Having secured 
the gates of the city, to separate the Lollards within the 
walls from those without, he proceeded, soon after mid- 
night, with a strong force, to the place of rendezvous. 
The roads were covered with insurgents repairing from all 
quarters towards St. Giles's. The first comers, who, to 
the question, For whom are you ? replied by the precon- 
certed watchword, " For sir John Oldcastle," were dis- 
armed and secured. By degrees a few made their escape ; 
they spread the alarm, and the parties on their march 
y^^' precipitately dispersed. Of the prisoners, about seventy 

^?* were tried and condemned, at the sessions at West- 

I2I minster ; and one half of those paid the forfeit of their 
lives. Two of the leaders, sir John Oldcastle and sir 
Thomas Talbot, escaped ; a third, sir Roger Acton, was 

Feb. taken, condemned, drawn, and hanged. His dead body 

12. was buried under the gallows *. 



* The admirers of sir John Oldcastle are at a loss how to exculpate bim 
and the Lollards on this occasion. The testimony of the old chroniclers 
(Tit. lav. 6. Wals. 385, 6. Elm. 31, 32) is fully borne out by parliamentary 
documents, judicial records, and royal proclamations. — Rot. Pari. iv. 24. 
108. Eym. ix. 89. 119. 129. 170. 193. Hence Fuller remarks in bis usually • 
quaint style, " Let Mr. Foxe be this Lord Cobham's compui-gator. I dare 
"not ; and if my hand wcre^n the book I would take it back again. Yet, 
"so that as I will not acquis I will not condemn him, but leave all to the 
"revelation of the righteous judgment of God." — Church Ilistory, 1. iv. 
p. 168. [It must not be understood that Fuller means to blame any of sir 
John Oldcastle's positions, except his political rebellion. Foxe is eager, in 
his very full and loving account of Oldcastle, to defend him in that matter, 
and attempts to disprove the most violent charges against him. It seems 
quite clear that Foxe must have had authorities for his account of Oldcastle'a 
hearing before the bishops, besides the acts referred to in Dr. Lingard*s note 
on p. 3. It can hardly be expected that a Roman Catholic should place 
much reliance on so violent a controversialist as Foxe, but surely, for the de- 
fence of an English heretic, the acts of the ecclesiastical body which sen- 
tenced him make testimony as partial <m one side as his own admirers' re- 
■porta on the other. 

It is to be observed that between sir John Oldcastle's escape, at this time,, 
and his execution, Dec. 14, 1417, occurred the event, so important in the his- 
tory of the Reformation, of Huss's execution, by order of the council of Con- 
stance, July 6, 1415. 

It seems to me that nothing more than a reference to the prevailing theo- 
logical fashions is needed to account for the singular change of sir Johia Old- 
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But what could be the object of these misguided men I 
It was to remodel the state according to the doctrines of 
their sect ; to reform both the " priesthood and knight- 
hood," under the auspices of sir John Oldcastle. Hence 
the commons, m their address to the king, state, that 
the insurgents sought *' to destroy the Christian faith, 
* the king, the spiritual and tempojal estates, and all 
'* manner of policy and law ." Henry in his proclama- 
tion declares that they meant " to destroy him, his 
" brothers, and several of the spiritual and temporal 
" lords, to confiscate the possessions of the church, to 
" secularize the religious orders, to divide the realni into 
" confederate districts, and to appoint sir John Oldcastle 
"president of the commonwealth.'' The failure of 
the insurrection had the usual effect of adding to the 
severity of the penal laws already in existence. It 
was enacted that all judges and magistrates should 
be authorized to arrest persons suspected of loUard- 
ism, and deliver them over to the ecclesiastical 



castle into sir John PalstaflT, on the stage, as alluded to by Dr. Lingard. Mr. 
Collier sums ui> the latest conclusions of the Shakespearian critics, after the 
publication of an interesting pamphlet, in which the controversy on the point 
has been discussed by Mr. Halliwell. Where Mr. Collier and Mr. Halliwell 
agree, we may suppose the truth is very nearly hit. Mr. Collier says : 

"Mr. Halliwell, in his ' Essay on the Character of Sir John Falstaff,' goes 
*'fer to estJiblish the three following propositions : ' 1. That the stage was 
** in possession of a rude outline of Falstaff before Shakspeare wrote either 
•'part of IlKNRy IV., under the name of sir John Oldcastle. 2. That the 
** name of Oldcastle was retained for a term in Shakspeare*s Henry IV., but 
''changedtoFalstaffbefore the play was printed. 3. That, in all probability, 
"some of the theatres, in acting Henry IV., retained the name of Oldcastle, 
*' after the author had made the alteration.' " 

In one place in the first edition, one of FalstafTs speeches has Old. instead 
of Foist. i)refixed ; and the following line in the second scene retains a pun 
on bis name : 

" As the honey of Eybla, my old lad of the castle." 

So long as the Puritans were out of fashion, Oldcastle, the Mend of Henry 
V. before he was king, and thrown off by him afterwards, could well be 
ridiculed on the stage. But when Foxe and such men were trying to make 
a martyr of him, and infant Puritanism was gaining favour, it was natural 
that the ridicule should be transferred, probably by authority of the queen, 
to another historical name. 

It seems to me here is material for the discussion whether Shakspeare fliyin- 
pathized with the Puritans. Ambr. Edit.] 
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courts ; and that the prisoners on their conviction should 
forfeit their lands, goods, and chattels, as in cases of fe- 
lony *. 

The restoration of tranquilhty allowed the king to 
direct his attention towards the French throne, which 
was still occupied by an imbecile monarch, and was daily 
undermined by the^age of contending factions. Within 
the course of a few months the reins of government had 
successively passed from the hands of John the fearless 
duke of Burgundy, to the dauphin, a young prince, rash, 
^^ jj headstrong, and capricious t ; to the populace of the ca- 
1413.pital, whose ephemeral superiority had been accompa- 
April nied with the imprisonment or massacre of the lords 
28. and ladies attached to the court J; and lastly to the 
duke of Orleans, who persisted in waging a successful 
but impolitic war against the Burgundians, the ancient 
foes of his family. To the aspiring mind of Henr}" these 
troubles opened a most alluring prospect. He deter- 
mined to revive the claim, and tread in the footsteps of 
his great-grandfather Edward III. ; and, if he consented 
to a succession of short truces at the prayer of Charles, 
it was only that he might have leisure to mature his 
plans, to provide money for his expenses, and to open 
the war with an army adequate to his object. A little 
^ jj^ more than a year had elapsed from his accession when 
1414. he unexpectedly demanded the crown of France, with 
July all its appurtenances, as the heir of Isabella, daughter of 
10' Philip IV. The French ministers might have replied, 
that he was not the legitimate representative of that 
princess } : but they deemed the claim an insult to the 

• Rot. Pari. iv. 24. Stat of Realm, ii. 181. In this parliament the king's 
brothers, John and Humphrey, were made dukes of Bedford and Glou* 
cestcr. Elm. 33. 

f He is said to have sent in derision to Henry a present of tennis balls. 
The king promised to return the compliment with Enfjlish balls, which 
should batter to the ground the walls of Paris. Otterb. 275. 

X See the letter of the king of France in Rymer, ix. 51, and the account 
of Monstrelet, i. 165—170. 

{ The reader will recollect that our kings claimed the French crown oil 
the plea that it could descend by females. Now in that bvpothftsis it be- 
longed not to Henry, but t» the earl of March. 
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national independence, and refused to admit it even as 
a subject of discussion. Henry therefore consented that Aug; 
Charles should continue to possess his throne, but re- 
quired as the price of his forbearance conditions which . 
would have reduced France to a secondary station amonj^ 
the powers of Europe: that he should cede to England 
in full sovereignty the provinces of Normandy, Maine, 
and Anjou; the territories which formerly composed 
the duchy of Aquitaine, and the several towns and coun- 
ties included in the great peace of Bretigny ; that he 
should put Henry in possession of one half of Provence, 
the inheritance of Eleanor and Sanchia, the queens of 
Henry IH. and of his brother Richard, and two of the 
four daughters of Berenger, once sovereign of that coun- * 
try ; that he should faithfully discharge the arrears of 
the ransom of king John, amounting to twelve hundred 
thousand crowns ; and that he should give his daughter 
Catherine in marriage to the king of England with a 
portion of two millions of crowns *. To these demands 
Henry had been persuaded to descend by his council, 
who told him that by such moderation he would throw 
the blame of refusal on his adversaries, and " deserve 
" through God's grace better speed and conclusion." 
The duke of Berri, the organ of the French government, 
replied, that Charles for the sake of peace was willing 
to restore all the territories anciently comprehended 
within the duchy of Aquitaine, and to give with his 
daughter six hundred thousand crowns, a greater por- 
tion than had ever been given on a similar occasion by 
any of his predecessors. By a prince of ordinary ambi- 
tion such offers would have been cheerfully accepted. It 
was evident that they were made, not on account of the 
real superiority of England, but of the temporary em- 
barrassments of France ; and there was reason to fear 
that, if they should be refused, the different factions 
might unite against the common enemy, and by their 

• Two crowns were equal to a noble Englisli. 
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union defeat all his projects. Great, however, as they 
were, they did not satisfy the expectations of Henry *. 
^^^' He recalled his ambassadors, summoned a parliament, 
avowed his intention of vindicating his right by arms, ^ 
and obtained a supply of two tenths and two fifteenths t. 
Nov. Xhe grant of so large a sum created considerable alarm 
in the French court, and Henry resolved to make a se- 
cond attempt by negotiation. A few days before the 
conclusion of the armistice the earl of Dorset, with the 
bishops of Durham and Norwich, and a retinue of six 
^ jj^ hundred horsemen, entered Paris, where, by their parade 
1415. and magnificence, they surprised and mortified the va 
Jan. nity ofthe French J. Their first object was easily at - 
^'^^ taincd, to prolong tlie truce during four months. They 
Mar. next proposed a treaty of peace and alliance on a new 

13. basis. The claim of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, was 
entirely abandoned : they consented to accept the prin- 
cess with half the sum originally required ; but every 
other demand made by the late embassy was repeated 
and enforced. The duke of Berri gave the same an- 

Mar. swer, with this unimportant difference, that he offered 

14. eight instead of six hundred thousand crowns as the 
marriage portion of Catherine. The ambassadors im- 
mediately retiirned^. 

It is probable that the result of the negotiation was 
not displeasing to Henry. His counsellors might wish 
to avert the impen ling calamities of the war : but the 
young hero longed to encircle his brow with the laurels 
April of a conqueror. A council of fifteen spiritual and twenty- 
16, eight temi-oral peers was immediately assembled : the 
king declared his resolution "to recover his inheriiance'* 
by arms || ; and his speech was received with applause 
and assurances of support. The duke of Bedford, one 
of his brothers, accepted the office of regent during the 

• Tlie whole ]irocess of the nc:.'Otiatioa is to be found iu llyraer, ix. 203. 
See also Acts of Coirn. iu 141. 150. 
t Rot. Pari. iv. 33. $ Monstrel. i 216. 

f Kym. ix. :.0j. 212—215. | R\m. ix. 2ii2. Acts of Couu. iL 153. 
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royal absence ; his duties and powers were specilied ; the 
members of the council appointed ; and the terms of mi- 
litary service arranged *. The barons and knights, anx- 
ious to obtain renown, or to secure the royal favour, 
engasjed to furnish troops according to their abilities ; 
parUament granted two tenths and tifteenths; all aUen 
priories not conventual, more than one hundred in number, 
were dissolved and given to the crown ; Henry himself 
pawned his jewels, solicited loans, and by great exertions 
amassed the sum of five hundred thousand nobles f. 

The French mmisters had made no preparations to 
meet the storm with which they were threatened. Oc- 
cupied in maintaining the ascendancy over their domestic 
rivals, they had flattered themselves that the king of 
England would accept the terms which had been of- 
fered him; and with this fallacious expectation they 
even now sent the archbishop of Bourges, and the earl June,, 
of Vendome, to repeat the proposals which had lately 
been made by the duke of Berri. The ambassadors 
were introduced to the king at Winchester : the next day 
Henry Chichely, who had lately succeeded to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, informed them that his sove- 
reign would accept nothing short of the restoration of 
all the territories which had ever been possessed by his 
predecessors ; and Henry, following the primate, added, 

• The following were the terms, und the manner of raising the army. 

1. Contiacts were made by the keeper nf the privy seftl with different 
lords and j,'entlemen, who bound themselves to serve with a certain num- 
ber of men for a year, from tJie day on wliich they were first mustered. 

2. The pay of a duke was to be 13s. 4fl. per day ; an earl, 6*. fed. ; a baron 
or banneret, 4j?. ; a knight, 2s. ; an esquire, 1«. ; an archer, 6d. 3. The pay, 
or security forits amount, was to be delivered by the treasurer a quarter of 
a year ill advance : and if :he money were not actually paid at the be- 
ginning of the fourth quarter, the engagement was to be at an end. As an 
additional remuneration, each contractor received " the usual reganl," or 
douceur of 100 marks for every 30 men-at-arms 4. A duke was to have 
50 horses; aneaii, 24; a baron or banneret, 16; a knight, 6; an esquire, 
4 J an archer, 1. The horses were to be furnished by the contractor, the 
equipment by the king. 5. All prisoners were to belong to the captors: 
but if they were kings, the sons of kings, or oflRcers hi^h in command bear- 
ing commissions from kings, they were to belong to the crown, on the pay- 
ment of a reasonable recompence to the captors. 6 The booty taken was 
to be divided into three parts. Two remained to the men : the third was 
again divided into three parts, of which the leader took two, and left the 
third to the king. See the several contracts in Rymer, ix. 223, 227—239, 

+ Ibid. 241. 271. 284-:-7. 
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that the crown of France was his right, and that he 
would wrest it from its unjust possessor in defiance of 
all his enemies. These words aroused the spirit of the 
archbishop of Bourges, who, having previously obtained 
permission, replied ; that if the king attributed to fear 
the offers which had been made, he deceived himself. 
The throne of France was the most excellent in Europe. 
It would require more than the power of England to 
shake it. Let Henry, if he chose, make the attempt: he 
would either be driven back to the sea, or would pay the 
forfeit of his presum]>tion with his liberty, perhaps with 
his life. As for himself, the archbishop added, that he 
had nothing more to do in England. He requested 
passports : but trusted that the king would give the an- 
swer in writing, and spare him the pain of delivering so 
July insulting a message by word of mouth. Henry did not 
^' resent the freedom of the prelate, but dismissed him and 
his colleague with valuable presents *. 

Every preparation was now complete : the army had 
assembled at Southampton ; and the king superintended 
the embarkation. At that very moment, while his mind 
was occupied with visions of conquest and glory, he was 
July suddenly alarmed with the intelligence that a conspiracy 
21. against his life had been formed in the bosom of his own 
family and household. The ringleader was his cousin 
Richard, a brother to the duke of York, and lately 
created earl of Cambridge. The principal accomplices 
were sir Thomas Grey of Heton, a Northumbrian knight, 
and the lord Scrope of Masham, who had been hv)noured 
with tlie highest employments in the state, and was, both 
in bed and at board, at the council table and in the chase, 
the king's individual companion. What motives could 
induce them to form the design, or whence they derived 
their hopes of success, it is impossible to discover ; the 
historian must content himself with describing the facts 

• See Monsf relet (1 22), who praises tlie spirit, and Elmham (p. 30) 
and Walsingham (p. 389), who reprove the insoleiice of the French 
prelate. The king's answer is in Thresor des Chdrtres, ^9. 
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liS they appear upon record. By an inquest of twelve Aug. 
jurors of the county it was found, but on what testimony 2. 
is not mentioned, that the earl of Cambridge had con- 
spired with sir Thomas Grey to collect a body of armed 
men, to conduct the earl of March to the frontiers of 
Wales, and to proclaim him the rightful heir to the crown 
in case Richard II. were really dead * ; and had also by 
their emissaries solicited Thomas of Trumpyngton, who 
still personated Richard, Henry Percy, who had not yet 
returned from Scotland, and several Scottish lords, to 
invade the king's dominions at an appointed time ; and 
that the lord Scrope had received from them the know- 
ledge of their treasonable intentions, had concealed that 
knowledge from the king and council, and had given to 
the conspirators his aid and abettance. On this indict- 
ment the prisoners were arraigned, and severally pleaded 
guilty : but the lord Scrope added, that his intention was 
innocent, as his only object in learning, was to defeat 
the plans of the conspirators. The usual judgment of 
treason was passed against Grey : but the king com- 
muted the most disgraceful parts of the sentence. In- 
stead of being drawn, he was permitted to walk to the 
place of execution, and suiFered decapitation instead of 
being hanged. Cambridge and Scrope claimed the pri- ^u^ 
vilege of being tried by their peers. The duke of Cla- 5, 
rence presided in the place of the king : all the lords in 
the army were summoned ; and the duke of York, that 
he might not sit in judgment on his brother, appointed 
the earl of Dorset his proxy. By this court both were 
condemned t, and after a fruitless appeal by the earl of 
Cambridge to the mei-cy of his royal relative, were exe- 
cuted. Though the earl of March sate among the judges 
at the trial, he soon afterwards received from Henry a 
general pardon for all treasons and offences : whence it 

• It should be observed thnt the earl of Cambridge had married Anne, 
■ister to the earl of March, who, on the doath of her brother without issuet 
would have had the real right to the crown. 

f Rot. Pari. iv. 64-^7 
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has been inferred by some writers that he was privy to 
the conspiracy, and had secured the royal favour by be- 
traying his accomplices. But the inference is not war- 
ranted by the practice of the age. Such pardons were 
frequently solicited by the most innocent, as a measure 
of precaution to defeat the malice, and prevent the accu- 
sations of their enemies *. 

Henry*s impatience had hastened the trial and execu- 
Ang. tion of the conspirators. As soon as the wind would 
13. permit, he left Southampton ; and after a rapid voyage 
Aug. entered the mouth of the Seine with a fleet of fifteen 
15. hundred sail, carrying siX thousand men-at-arms and 
twenty-four thousand archers. Three days were con- 
sumed in landing the men, stores, and provisions ; and 
Aug. immediately Harfleur, a strong fortress on the right 
18. bank of the river, was invested by land and blockaded 
by water. The knights in garrison, confident in their 
valour and numbers, repeatedly assailed the intrench- 
ments of the besiegers: but successive defeats taught 
them to confine themselves within the walls ; their de- 
fences were in a short time shattered or demolished by 
Sep. the artillery and the miners ; and in the fifth week they 
2'2« submitted to an unconditional surrender. Henry seated 
himself on his throne under a magnificent tent, which 
was raised for the purpose on the summit of the hill, op- 
posite to the town. On his right hand stood sir Robert 
Umfravile, bearing on the point of a lance the king's 
helmet surmounted with a crown : on each side were 
ranged the chief of the English nobility ; and in this 
state the king received Gaucourte the governor, and 
thirty-four burgesses, who on their knees presented to 
him the keys of the town, and threw themselves on his 
mercy. He ordered his banner and that of St. Greorge 
to be fixed over the principal gate, and pronounced his 

* Rym. ix. 303. It is indeed trne that the earl of Cambridge in his 
nritten confession charges the carl of March with having assented to the 

flnn : but the charge was disbelieved, or passed over in silence. Rot. 
arl. iv. 66. 
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pleasure that the men-at arms should depart m their 
doublets, after taking an oath to yield themselves pri- 
soners within a fixed time to the governor of Calais ; that 
the inhabitants, men, women, and children, should quit 
their homes for ever, carrying with them a portion of 
their clothes, and five pennies each to procure subsist- 
ence ; and that the riches of the town, with the arms and 
horses of the garrison, should be faithfully distributed 
among the conquerors, according to their terms of ser- 
vice. Harfleur in his estimation had already become a 
second Calais: but its reduction had been purchased 
with the sacrifice of many officers and men, who perished 
not only from the casualties of the siege, but from the 
ravages of a dysentery caused by the dampness of the 
place, the immaturity of the fruits, and the exhalations 
from the putrid remains of animals slaughtered for the 
use of the camp. When the sick and wounded had been 
sent to England, and a competent garrison had been se- 
lected for the defence of the place, the army was reduced 
to one half of its former number ; a force evidently too 
inconsiderable to attempt any expedition of importance *. 
But the king's honour was now at stake. He first sent 
a personal challenge to the dauphin, and, receiving no 
answer, took the bold and chivalrous resolution of march- 
ing to Calais through the hostile provinces of Normandy, 
Picardy, and Artois. It was in vain that the uselessness 
of so hazardous an expedition was represented by the 
majority of the council ; the objections of prudence were 
opposed by the fear of incurring the imputation of 
cowardice ; and every voice was silent, as soon as the 
king had declared that he would never shun the men 
who had unjustly seized his inheritance. 

The army, consisting of nine hundred lances, and five QcL 
thousand archers, proceeded in three grand divisions, 8. 
attended by two detachments, which alternately served 
as wings in the field, and as van and rear guards on the 

• Tit. Liv. 9-11. Wals. 390, 391. Elm. 40—49. Moastrel. U 223. 224» 
S26. HardyDg,389. 
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march *. At every step they were closely watched by 
strong bodies of the enemy, who, while they avoided an 
engagement, cut oiF the stragglers, and laid waste the 
country. The progress of the Eiiglislfwas slow. Often 
they were compelled to pass the day without food ; and 
it was wilh dilticully that they could extort a scanty sub- 
sistence from the fears of the inhabitants in the villages 
Oct. where they rested during the night. As they crossed 
U. the river Bresle, they were attacked by the garrison of 
Eu with loud shouts and amazing impetuosity t ; but 
they received the assailants with coolness, and after a 
sharp contest drove them back to the fortress. Henry 
had intended, like his grandfather Edward 111., to pas.s 
the Somme at Blancheiacque : but his scouts informed 
him that the ford was intersected with palisades, behind 
which had been posted strong bodies of archers and men- 
at-arms. Aware of his danger, he passed the night at 
Arrames, and avoiding Abbeville, where d'Albret, the 
constable of France, had established his head-quarters, 
Oct. proceeded to Bailleul. But d"Albi*et did not lo<e sight 
13. of his enemy. From the right bank he watched the mo- 
tions of the English, who, as they advanced along the 
opposite bank, had the mortillcation to find every ford 
broken up, and guarded by divisions of the hostile army. 
From the neighbourhood of Corbie the king, taking ad- 
Q . vantage of the winding of the river, cut across the coun- 
17^ ' try to Boves, aiid on his march thence to NeHes, halting 
18. his men in a valley, ordered the archers to provide them- 
selves with stakes six feet long, and to sharpen them at 
each extremity. The constable had been obliged to pur- 
sue a more circuitous route by Peronne, whence he had 
sent forward orders to guard every ford higher up the 
river. But these orders had not been received, or had 

• Lirius observes on Uiis nrrangrmfnt, Ihat it was tlic cu>toin of the 
English, p. 12. F.lmham iiKo sa>s, ui moris csl, p. 5i. Iljirthng. who was 
present, nmk OS the i:n;:lish quit Havni'ur on Tuexlay the Virst, but hU 
own narrativ.' shows ihat it was Tiu'sday the eighth, of the mouth. 

t Clamorc et imix-iii maxMno — cantu tcurifico et impetu xnaximo Dt 
■DorisesKiallis. Tit. Liv. 13. 
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been neglected by the militia of St. Quintin's : and at 
Nettes Henry received advice, that the passage was still 
open at Voyenne and Bethencourt. Four bannerets with Oct. 
their pennons crossed immediately : the rest of the army * 
with the baggage followed under their protection ; and 
in twelve hours the English had taken a safe position on 
the rijrht bank. Henry marched forward to Monchy la Oct. 
Gauche : the constable fell back to Bapaume, and thence 20. 
to St. Pol. 

Whilst that commander yet guarded the passages of 
the Somme, a military council had been held at Rouen 
in the presence of Charles, and a resolution was taken 
to give battle to the English by a majority of thirty-five 
voices to five. The twenty-fifth.of the month was fixed 
for the day, and a proclamation was issued, calling on 
all true knights and loyal Frenchmen to join the con- 
stable by that time, wheresoever he might be. Henry 
was still at Monchy when three heralds were introduced 
to him by the duke of York. They delivered their mes- 
sage on their knees, announcing that their countrymen 
were ready to meet him in the field on the Friday fol- 
lowing. The king answered with apparent indifference, 
that the will of God would be done. They inquired by 
what road he intended to march. " By that which leads 
** straight to Calais," was his reply : *' and if my enemies 
" attempt to intercept me, it will be at their peril. I 
" shall not seek them : but I will not move a step quicker 
" or slower to avoid them. I could, however, have wished 
"that they had adopted other counsels, instead ofde- 
" termining to shed the blood of Christians." It is pro- 
bable that the last words alluded to the private chal- 
lenge which the king had sent from Harfleur, and which, 
if we may believe his solemn declaration, had been made 
for the sole purpose of sparing the blood of men who had 
no personal interest in their quarrel. The heralds, who 
had delivered their message under considerable appre- 
hensions, received a present of one hundred crowns, an4 

VOL. y, 2 
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16 HENRY V. [chap. 1. 

returned impressed with a deep veneration for the cha- 
racter of the king *. 

The English continued their march leisurely and in 
good order. Leaving Peronneon their left, they passed 
through Encre and Lucheu to Blangy, where the deep 
and rapid stream of the Ternois intersected the road : 
but a detachment arrived in time to secure the bridire, 
which the French were preparing to demolish; and 
the whole army crossed without molestation. In a 
Oct. short time the duke of York discovered several large 
^'^' masses of the enemy marching in the direction of Aziu- 
court ; and Henry, having reconnoitred them from an 
eminence, gave orders to form in line of battle. The 
men remained in their ranks till it was dark : but as 
no enemy approached, they broke up in the evening, 
and advanced in silence by -a white road which lay be- 
fore them. Fortunately it led to Maisoncelles, a large 
village, where they found better food, and more com- 
fortable accommodation than they bad known for some 
weeks t. 

It was with difficulty that the constable had checked 
the impetuosity of his followers, who are said to ha\ e 
amounted, at the lowest calculation, to one hundred 
thousand men. But he knew, that in the fatal battles 
of Creci and Poitiers, the French had been the as- 
sailants, and he determined on the present occasion to 
leave that dangerous honour to the Englis>li. To him 
delay could bring only new accessions of force : to them 
it was pregnant with famine and inevitable destruction. 
On this account he had selected a strong position in the 
fields in front of the village of Azincourt, through which 
it was necessary for the king of England to cut his way, 
unless he would consent to yield himself prisoner. His 
marshals had allotted their stations to the different di- 
visions of the army ; and each lord had planted his 

• Monstrel. I 226. Liv. 14. Elm. 55. HanUng, 391. 
t Elm. 56. MoDstreU i. 227, and Uardyng, 3Ui.' 
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banner on the spot which he intended to occupy during 
the battle. The night was cold, dark, and rainy ; but 
numerous fires illumined the horizon ; and bursts of 
laughter and merriment were repeatedly heard from 
the French lines. The men collected round their ban- 
ners, spent their time in revelling and debate, discussed 
the probable events of the next day, and fixed the ran- 
som of the English king and his barons. No one sus- 
pected the possibility of defeat ; and yet they could 
not be ignorant that they lay in the vicinity of the field 
of Creci * 

To the English it was a night of hope and fear, of 
suspense and anxiety. They had been wasted with 
disease, broken with fatigue, and weakened by the 
many privations which must attend the march of an 
army through a hostile country, and in the presence of 
a superior force. But they were supported by the spirit 
and confidence of their gallant leader, and by the proud 
recollection of the victories won in similar circumstances 
by their fathers. As men, however, who -had staked 
their lives on the issue of the approaching battle, they 
spent the intervening moments in making their wills, 
and in attending to the exercises of religion. The king 
himself took little repose. He visited the different quar- 
ters of the army, sent, as soon as the moon arose, officers 
to examine the ground, arranged the operations of the 
next day, ordered bands of music to play in succession 
during the night, and before sunrise summoned the 
men to attend at matins and mass. From prayer he Oct 
led them into the field, and arrayed them after his usual 25. 
manner in three divisions and two wings ; but so near 
to each other, that they seemed to form but one body. 
The archers, on whom he rested his principal hope, were 
placed in advance of the men-at-arms. Their well- 
earned reputation in former battles, and their savage 
appearance on the present day, struck terror into their 

• MonstreL L 227. 
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18 HENRY V [chap. I. 

enemies. Many had stripped themselves naked : the 
others had bared their arms and breasts, that they 
might exercise their limbs with more ease and execu- 
tion. Besides his bow and arrows, his battle-axe or 
sword, each bore the stake already mentioned on his 
shoulder, which he was instructed to fix obliquely be- 
fore him in the ground, and thus oppose a rampart of 
pikes to the charge of the French cavalry. The king 
himself appeared on a grey palfrey, followed by a train 
of led horses ornamented with the most gorgeous trap- 
pings. His helmet was of polished steel, surmounted 
with a crown sparkling with jewels ; and on his surcoat 
were emblazoned in gold the arms of England atid 
France *. As he rode from banner to banner, cheering 
and exhorting the men, he chanced to hear an officer 
express a wish to his comrade that some of the good 
knights, who were sitting idle in England, might by a 
miracle be transported to the field of battle. ** No," 
exclaimed Henry, " I would not have a single man 
*' more. If God give us the victory, it will be plain 
" that we owe it to his goodness. If he do not, the fewer 
" we are, the less will be the loss to our country. But 
" fight with your usual courage, and God and the jus- 
" tice of our cause will protect us. Before night the 
" pride of our enemies shall be humbled in the dust ; 
" and the greater part of that multitude shall be stretched 
*'• on the field, or captives in our power t." 

The French were drawn up in the same order, but 
with this fearful disparity in point of number, that 
while the English files were but four, theirs were thirty 
men deep J. The constable himself commanded the 

• Tres flores aurei et tres leopard! auiei. Elmh. 61. 

+ Liv. 16. Klmh.60. 61. 

X l.ivius and Elmliam observe that in the French lines were placed a 
nunn(1>er of military engines or cannons, to cast stones into the midst of the 
English (Liv. 19, Elm. 62). According to Livius the French were to the 
English as something; more than seven to one. Monstrelet (i. 228) makes 
them as six to one. I suspect that in Elmham, where he mentions the 
files, we should read XXX instead of XX, as we do in Livius. A contem- 
Voraiy writer estimates the enemy at 100,000. Apud Rayuald. v. 473. So 
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• 



first division, the dukes of Bar and Alen9on the second, 
the earls of Marie and Falconberi^ the third. The dis- 
tance between the two armies scarcely exceeded a quar- 
ter of a mile : but the ground was wet and spongy ; 
and D'Albret, faithful to his plan, ordered his men to 
sit down near their banners, and await in patience the 
advance of the enemy. Their inactivity disconcerted 
the king, who expected to be attacked. He improved 
the opportunity, however, to order a plentiful refresh- 
ment to be distributed through the ranks, while two 
detachments stole away unperceived by the French; 
of which one was instiTicted to lie in ambush in a mea- 
dow at Tramecourt, on their left flank, and the other to 
alarm them during the battle by setting fire to the 
houses in their rear. Just as the king had made every- 
preparation for the attack, he was surprised by the ap- 
proach of three French knights, who demanded per- 
mission to speak with him. One of them was the baron 
de Helly, who had been a prisoner in England, and was 
said to have broken his parole. He took the opportu- 
nity to deny the charge, and offered to meet in single 
combat between the two armies any man who should 
dare to repeat it. The king, who saw his object, in- 
stantly replied : " This is not a time for single combats 
" Go, tell your countrymen to prepare for battle before 
" night, and doubt not that for the violation of your 
** word, you will a second time forfeit your liberty, if not 
** your life.*' " Sir," returned Helly, " I shall receive 
" no orders from you. Charles is our sovereign. Him 
** we obey : and for him we shall fight you, whenever 
** we think proper." " Away then," resumed the king, 
** and take care that we are not before you *." Imme- 

als(» does Hardynj. who was present. Hard. 395. Juxt.i computacioiicm 
Hura'.dorum. Id. 3.U. Fabyaii reduces them to " 40,000 lightynjie nu-u,'* 
57^. Gaguia mentioua 10,000 cavalry besides foolmea in the Fveuch army. 
Ibid. 1. 

• Livius, p. 17. Elraham mentions the arrival of the knifjhts, but not 
their object, p. 63. But the contemporary ballad says that they summoned 
him to surrender. " Tha 
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diately stepping forward, he exclaimed, " Banners, ad- 
" vance." At the same moment sir Thomas Erping- 
ham threw his warder into the air ; and the men, fall- 
ing on their knees, bit the ground *, arose, shouted, and 
ran towards the enemy. At the distance of twenty 
paces they halted to recover breath, and then repeated 
the shout. It was echoed back by the detachment in 
the meadow, which issuing from its concealment, in- 
stantly assailed .the left flank of the French. At the 
same moment the archers, having planted their stakes, 
rail before them, discharged their arrows, and retired 
behind their rampart. The constable had appointed a 
select battalion of eight hundred mea-at-arms to break 
this formidable body. Of the whole number not more 
than seven score ever came into action. These were 
quickly despatched ; the others, unable to face the in- 
cessant shower of arrows, turned their visors aside, and 
lost the government of their horses, which, frantic with 
pain, plunged in different directions into the close ranks 
of the first division. It was a moment of irremediable 
confusion. Nor did the archers lose the opportiuiity. 
Slinging their bows behind them, and with their swords 
or battle axes in their hands, they burst into the mass 
of the enemy, killed the constable and principal com- 
manders, and in a short time totally dispersed the whole 
body t. 

Henry, who had followed with the men-at-arms, or- 
dered the archers to form again, and immediately charged 
the second division. The Frenchmen, though the fate 

•• The lord Haly un trewe knyzt 
Untel oure kyiij? he come in hye, 
And sayd : ' Syiv, zcld zou witlionte fyzt 
* And have zoure self and zoure meynev.' " 

' ^/»ii. 368. 
•A singulis in ore capta terra? parlicula. Tit. Liv. 18,19, Elmh. 65. 
This sinj;ul.ir custum had been introduced by the peasants of Flanders be- 
fore the K>'«*«it victory, which ih-iv jjaineil ovt r the French cavalry at Cour- 
tray in 1302. A priest stood in front of the army, holding tlie consecrated 
h<i?t in his h)iud ; an<l each man ktieeling dov\ n, took a particle of earth 
in his mouth, as a sh^u of his desire, and an acKnovvledgmeut o^ his uu- 
worthiness, to receive the saeranuMst Spoudau. ii. b3y. 
t ilonstrel. i 229. WuL. 39J. Tit. Liv. 19 
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of tlieir fellows had checked their presumption, met the 
shock with couraire, and maintained for two hours a 
most bloody and doubtful contest. The king's life was 
repeatedly in imminent danger. Seeing his brother, 
the duke of Clarence, wounded and lying on the ground, 
he hastily strode across his body, and bravely repelled 
the efforts of the assailants, till the prince was safely 
removed by .his own servants. Soon afterwards he was 
charged by a band of eighteen French knights, who had 
bound themselves to each other to kill him or take him 
prisoner. One of them with a stroke of his mace brought 
the king on his knees : but he was instantly rescued by 
his guards, and his opponents were all slain. At length 
the duke of Alen9on, the French commander, fought 
his way to the royal standard. With one stroke he 
beat the duke of York to the ground ; with a second 
he cleaved the crown on the king's helmet. Every arm 
was instantly uplifted against him. The duke, aware 
of his danger, exclaimed, " I yield : I am Alengon." 
Henry held out his hand : but his gallant enemy had 
already fallen. The death of the duke was followed by 
the flight of the survivors *. 

There still remained the third and most numerous 
division of the enemy. Though dismayed, it was yet 
unbroken; and the English were preparing for the 
charge, when the alarming intelligence arrived that a 
powerful force approached the rear of the army. In this 
emergency the king hastily gave orders that all the 
prisoners should be put to death ; orders which in most 
instances were unfortunately executed before the mis- 
lake could be discovered. The force, which had been 
so greatly magnified, consisted only of six hundred 
peasants under Robinet de Bournonville, and Ysambert 
d'Azin court ; who had profited of the moment to enter 
Maisoncelles, plunder the baggage, and drive away the 
horses of the army. That this enterprise should prove 

* Tit. Liv. 20. Elmh. 67. Monstrel. i. 231. 

t This was ordered sur peine de la hart ; the halter or the gallows. MonsU 
129. b. 
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80 disastrous to their countrymen, tbey could not have 
foreseen : but they were afterwards called to account, 
and severely punished by their immediate lord, the duke 
of Burgundy *. 

During this interval, the ranks of the third division 
began to waver ; and their irresolution was augmented 
by the flames kindled in their rear by the English de- 
tachment. Of the whole number no mofe than six 
hundred could be persuaded to follow their leaders, the 
earls of Falconberg and Marie, who boldly rushed on 
the conquerors, and found, what they probably sought, 
captivity or an honourable death. The English were 
in no condition to pursue the fugitives. As soon as re- 
sistance ceased, the king with his barons traversed the 
field, while the heralds examined the arms and num- 
bered the bodies of the slain. He then called to him 
Montjoy the French king-at-arms, and asked him to 
whom the victory belonged. " To you, sir, " replied 
Montjoy. " And what," continued the king, " is that 
" castle, which I see at a distance ? " — " It is called the 
** castle of Azincourt," was the answer. " Then," re- 
sumed Henry, " let this battle be known by the name 
" of the battle of Azincourt t.*' 

The blood shed on this day was drawn from the noblest 
families in France. Among the slain were numbered 
eight thousand knights and esquires, more than a hun- 
dred bannerets, seven counts, the three dukes of Bra- 
bant, Bar, and Alen^on, and the constable and admiral 
of France J. The most distinguished of the prisoners 

• Monstrel. i. 229. 

t The kinif, impressed with the conviction that he owed his extraordinary 
success to the protection of Heaven, sent for the clergy, and ordered a 
service of thanksgivinff to be immediately performed in tlie presence of 
the whole army. In alludioa to their escape from the enemy, they chanted 
the psalm cxiv. ff'hen Israel came out of EgjmU and at the verse. Not unto 
tM, Ijord, not unto us, but to thy name give the glory, every man knelt on 
Ihe pround. The ceremony was concluded with the Te Deum. Hall, f 50. 

% Hardyng numbers five counts, ninety bannerets, fifteen hundred 
knights, and a very great multitude of inferior soldiers, 391, Monstretet 
gives the names of seven counts, and more than 300 grants seigneurs. 
S30.1. 
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were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and the counts 
of Eu, Vendome, and Richemont. The loss of the con- 
querors amounted to sixteen hundred men, with the 
€arl of Suffolk, and the duke of York. They left Mai- 
soncelles the next morning, and resumed their march Oct 
towards Calais. As they crossed the field of battle, they 26. 
killed such of the wounded as still retained any ap- 
pearance of life ; and the moment they were gone, the 
hope of plunder conducted to the spot thousands of both 
sexes from the neighbouring villages. The foreign 
soldiers had carried off every article of value : these 
native plunderers stripped the slain of their clothes, 
and letl more than ten thousand dead bodies naked on 
the ground *. Tlie count of Charolois, son of the duke 
of Burgundy, ordered the dead to be interred at his own 
expense. Those, which it was possible to recognise, 
were buried in the nearest churches, or conveyed to the 
tombs of their ancestors. The rest, to the number of 
five thousand eight hundred, were deposited in three 
long and deep pits dug in the field of battle. This vast 
cemetery was surrounded with a strong inclosure of thorns 
and trees, which pointed out to succeeding generations 
the spot where the resolution of a few Englishmen 
triumphed ftver the impetuous but ill-directed valour 
of their numerous enemies t. 

At Calais Henry assembled a council, in which ii was q x 
determined to return to England. The army, indeed, 29. 
wasted with disease, fatigue, and the casualties of war, 
was not in a condition to resume offensive operations : 
but the argument, which chiefly weighed with the king, 
will probably surprise the reader. It was maintained 
that the last expedition had sufficiently demonstrated 
his right to the crown of France ; that God, by granting 
him the victory at Azincourt, had given the divine 

• Et demonrerent sur le champ tous dcstmcz, comme ilg issirent <lu 
veuiif It* »r mere. Id. i. 231. A monj? the slain was the baron <!»• llelly. 
Id. 280. Lit. Ml. Of the ten thousand all but sixteen hundred are said 
to have been of tientle birth. Monst. 231. 

i Moufitrel. i. 230, 231 . 232. Til. I.iv. m. 
VOL. V. 3 
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sanction to his claim ; and that the same providence 
would hereafter furnish him with the opportunity of 
apjaiii scekinof and ultimately recoverinj? his inheritance. 
The fallacy of such reasoning could escape no one who 
recollected the events which followed the victories of 
Creci and Poitiers : but Henry was satisfied with a de- 
cision which allowed him to depart from France, and 

Nov. to receive in person the congratulations of his subjects. 
^' He sailed to Dover : the crowd plunged into the waves 
' to meet him ; and the conqueror was carried in their 
arras from his vessel to the beach *. The road to Lon- 
don exhibited one triumphal procession. The lords. 

Not. commons, and clergy, the mayor, aldermen, and citizens, 
23. conducted him into the capiial ; tapestry, representing 
the deeds of his ancestors, lined the walls of the houses; 
pageants were erected in the streets ; sweet wines ran 
in the conduits; bands of children tastefully arrayed 
sang his praise ; and the whole population seemed in- 
toxicated with joy t. The parliament partook of the 
general enthusiasm. It ordered the tenth and fifteenth 
voted the last year to be levied immediately, added 
another tenth and fifteenth to be levied within twelve 
months, granted the king tonnage and poundage for 
the safeguard of the sea, and settled on him for life the 
subsidy on wool, wool fells, and leather %. 

A,n. In the spring Henry's vanity was flattered by a visit 

1416 fj.Qjjj several distinguished personages. Among those 
who sought to extinguish the schism, occasioned by the 
two pretenders to the papacy, no one had laboured more 
earnestly than Sigismund king of the Romans, and 
emperor elect ; and, as the co-operation of the kings 
of England and France was deemed necessary for the 
success of his endeavours, he cheerfully undertook to 
visit, and, if it were possible, to reconcile the two mo- 

• Tit. Liv. 22 The French captives of distinction were in tlie king's ship. 
They had never been at xea } and as it blew a storm. Henry was mucn 
diverted to hear tliera assert, that they would rather fij-lu the battle of 
Azincourt over a«ain than encounter such another pnssa;.'e. Ibid. 

i Liv ibid. Etmk. 71. 72. | Rot. PaiL iv. 63. 61 
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narchs. In France he was received with honour, held Mar. 
several conferences with Charles and his ministers, and ^' 
with their approbation proceeded on his journfey. Henry 
endeavoured, by the most magnificent preparations, to 
convince his guest of his opulence and resources. By 
royal proclamation all the knights and esquires in the April 
kingdom were summoned to the capital to attend on 7. 
their sovereign ; a fleet of three hundred sail assembled 
at Calais for the conveyance of Sigismund and his re- 
tinue, amounting to a thousand horsemen ; and officers' 
were appointed to escort him from Dover to London, 
and to defray his expenses on the road *. But before 
his arrival a story was told, which created some per- 
plexity in the kin^^'s mind. It had chanced that curiosity 
led the emperor to witness the proceedings in the par- 
liament of Paris : through courtesy he was invited to 
occupy the throne ; and as, during the pleadings, one 
of the parties was in danger of being nonsuited, because 
he was only an esquire, Sigismund drew his sword, and 
dubbed him a knight. It was probably a harmless ac- 
tion, proceeding from the mere impulse of the moment : 
but by the spectators it was reproved, and in England 
was represented as an undue assumplion of power in 
virtue of the imperial dignity t. Henry determined to 
preserve the rights and independence of his crown ; and, 
as soon as the emperor's ship cast anchor in ihe harbour, 
the duke of Gloucester aiid several noblemen rode into 
the water with their swords drawn, and inquired vvhelher 
the imperial stranger meant to exercise or claim any 
authority or jurisdiction in England. He replied in the 
negative, and was immediately received with all the 
honours due to the first sovereign in Europe $. 

Sigismund had been accompanied or followed to Eng- 
land by ambassadors from France ; and his mediation 
between the two crowns was seconded by the presence 

• Rym \x. 339. 340. f Monstrel. i S3S. 

1 Tit. Liv. 21, 22. Elm. 73. 77. Acte of Conn, il 193. 
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and exhortations of William of Bavaria, duke of Holland, 
and count of Hainault Before them Henry exylained 
his right to the kingdom of France ; and alluding to 
his late victory, claimed the praise of moderation, when 
he offered to resign that right, on condition that the 
treaty of Bretigny should he faithfully executed in all 
its provisions. It is hardly credible that the French 
ministers could have advised their sovereign to accept 
of a proposal which must have deprived him of one 
"half of his dominions ; though the emperor, when he 
afterwards entered into an alliance with Henry, accused 
Charles of having given to it a full but treacherous 
assent*. Nothing in reality was more foreign from 
the present policy of the French court than humiliating 
concession. To the dauphin, who was lately dead, had 
succeeded in the administration of affairs the count of 
Armagnac, a nobleman of distinguished talents and 
approved intrepidity. Anxious to signalise his entry 
into office with the recovery of Harfleur, he obstinately 
rejected every proposal for a truce, drew lines round the 
town, and with a lleet of French ships, and Genoese 
carracks, blockaded the harbour. The earl of Dorset, 
who commanded in Harlieur, earnestly solicited a sup- 
ply of troops and provisions; and Henty himself would 
have sailed to the relief of his first conquest had he not 
been restrained by the remonstrances of Sigismund, who 
deemed it an enterprise of less consequence than to 
require the presence of the sovereign. The earl of Hunt- 
ingdon accepted the command, and after a rough and 
dilatory passage reached the mouth of the Seine. At 
Aug. sunset the captains of the fleet were summoned on 
I'l. board the admiral's vessel; the lights, which he dis- 
played during the night, kept the ships together ; and 
Aug, in the morning they bore down on the enemy. It was 
^^* found that the loftiest of the English vessels did not 
reach to the upper decks of the Genoese by more than 

•Rym.ix.377 
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a spear*s length: but the deficiency was supplied by 
the native courage of the combatants, who climbed up 
the sides, boarded the enemy, and made themselvcH 
masters of the carracks. Most of the French ships had 
previously struck : a few escaped up the river ; and 
Harfieur was relieved *. 

France still continued to present the same lamentable 
scene of confusion. The two parties ardently sought 
the extinction of each other ; and, as long as the Ar- 
magnacs maintained their ascendancy in the councils 
of Charles, the duke of Burgundy was urged by the 
motive of self-preservation to seek a counterpoise in the 
friendship of Henry. Durins; the last campaign he 
had forbidden his vassals to serve in the French army 
according to the summons from their sovereign, and 
had allowed his county of Flanders t^be declared neu- 
tral, for the advantage of the commercial intercourse 
between the natives and England : but he had cautiously 
abstained from entering into engagements with Henry, 
or lending assistance to the invading army. In the. 
present year a continual correspondence was maintained 
between the two courts. The ostensible object was the 
regulation of trade ; the real cause, the desire of each 
prince to derive advantage from the personal quarrel of 
the other. In the beginning of September the king of 
England, the emperor, who had concluded an alliance gept, 
with his host, and had been enrolled a knight of the 4. 
garter, and the count of Hainault, repaired to Calais, 
where they were met according to appointment by the 
Burgund.aat. This congress surprised and alarmed Oct. 
the French ministers ; nor could their envoys, who at- 3. 
tended under pretence of soliciting a truce, discover 
the secret designs of the four powers. Men would not 
believe that they had assembled, as it was given out, 
for the sole purpose of deliberatnig on the state of the 
church, and the means of extinguishing the scliism; 

• LiY. 24— s^. Elm. 77—83. Otterb. 278. Monstrel. i. 239L 
+ Rym. ix. 377—382. 
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and it was whispered that the duke, through enmity to 
the Armaj^nacs, had solicited the protection of Henry, 
had formally acknowledged his claim to the French 
crown, and had done homage to him for Burgundy and 
Alost. The French cabinet gave full credit to the re- 
port ; and to mark their abhorrence of his conduct, 
ordered the Burgundian prelates and envoys at Con- 
stance to be excluded from the meetings of the French 
nation : but there is reason to think that the duke was 
calumniated, and that, if such proposals were made to 
him at Calais, he rejected them as incompatible with 
his interests, or his honour *. 

From the congress Henry returned to England to ob- 
tain supplies from his parliament, and to make prepa- 
ration tor a second expedition. Sigismund proceeded 
through Dordrech^to Constance, to support by his pre- 
sence the prelates who sought, by the deposition of the 
contending pontiffs, to restore the peace of the church. 
The duke of Burgundy retired to put in execution the 
plans which he had formed for his own aggrandizement, 
but which he had carefully concealed from Henry. At 
Valenciennes he met the second son of the king of France, 
who, on the death of his elder brother, had assumed the 
title of dauphin. The two princes instantly swore eter- 
nal friendship to each other: the dauphin engaged to 
unite with the duke in removing the Armagnacs from 
the administration ; the duke to assist the dauphin in 
his opposition to the claim of the king of England. But 
A. D. this union was speedily dissolved by the unexpected 
^'^^7* death of his young ally : and the moment that event was 
^*'* known, his unprincipled mother, Isabel of Bavaria, was 

* Rym. ix. 397- 401. 436. Monst i. 240. That such proposals were 
indeed made ap]>ears from the protocol of a treaty presented by Kymer, in 
vhich the duke was made to say, that though he formerly doubted, he 
was now convinced of Henry's right to the French crown ; to promise that 
he would do him homage, as soou as he should have conquered a notable 
portion of France ; and to engage to make war on A. B. C. if they should 
oppose the kiog's pretensions. This, though no more than a draught of a 
treaty without date or signature, shows what was demanded from him. See 
Bym. ix. 395, 396 ; but there is no proof that he ever signed it. 
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arrested by order of her husband, stripped of her trea- 
sures, and sent a captive to the city of Tours. The duke 
seized the opportunity to send a circular letter to all the 
towns and cities in France. He charged his opponents 
with having administered poison to the dauphin, attri- 
butea to their rapacity and ambition all the evils which 
afflicted tlie kins^dom, and claimed the aid of every i^ood 
Frenchman to reform the government, and punish the 
traitors. At the head of sixty thousand cavalry he 
marched towards Paris. Many cities and towns opened 
their gates through fear of his resentment ; by others he 
was welcomed as the saviour of his country: but the 
Armagnacs defied his power from the walls of the capi- 
tal, and quelled the efforts of his partisans within the 
city. Isabel had been hitherto his bitterest enemy : her 
captivity taught her to solicit his assistance, and to offer 
her co-operation against the men who were equally ene- 
mies of them both. Early one morning, under pretence 
of devotion, she prevailed on lier keepers to accompany 
her to a church in the suburbs of Tours: in a few mi- 
nutes she was in the hands of her deliverer, the duke 
himself, who during the night had arrived with eight 
hundred men-at-arms in a neighbouring forest. She 
immed lately assumed the title of regent during the ma- 
lady of the king, and by proclamation appointed the 
duke of Burgundy her lieutenant *. 

This rapid view of the state of parties in France was 
necessary to explain the conduct and subsequent suc- 
cess of the king of England. When the Burgundian 
commenced his march towards Paris, Henry landed Aug, 
without opposition on the coast of Normandy. But the ^» 
failure of his former attempt had taught him to pursue 
a different policy. He no longer sought to irritate the 
vanity of his enemies by an insulting but dangerous 
marclx through the country. He came prepared to make 
permanent conquests ; and his army, amounting to six- 

• Monslrcl. i. 241—257. 
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teen thousand men-at-arms, and probably an equal 
number of archers, was provided with a long train of ar- 
tillery and military engines, and a useful body of arti- 
ficers and sappers *. It was in vain that he called on 
the Normans to receive him as their lawful duke. At 
the expiration of two centuries, the natives felt nothing 
of that attachment for the descendants of Rollo, which 
had animated their ancestors ; they looked on Henry as 
a foreign adventurer ; and defended their country with 
the most steady, and often enthusiastic bravery. But 
they received no aid from their countrymen : they were 
even deprived of the presence and example of their 
nobles, whom the Armagnacs detained at Paris to oppose 
the efforts of the Burgundians ; and fortress after fortress 
Aug. fell into the hands of the invaders. Touques, Auvillers. 
9. and Villers surrendered after short sieges : if Caen re- 
Sept, f^sed to capitulate, it was carried by assault ; Bayeux 
2. submitted spontaneously, and obtained the confirmation 
Sept. of its privileges ; and the campaign was terminated by 
1 9. the successive reduction of 1* Aigle, Lisieux, AleuQon, and 
Falaise t. During its continuance the French govern- 
ment did not attempt to oppose the king in the field, 
but solicited a peace or an armistice. Henry, however, 
Nov. would not suflPer his career to be interrupted by nego- 
^. tiation ; and, when at last he consented to listen to the 

• Elm. 92. Tit. Liv. 31. 33. This army was raised in the following 
mnnner. The duke of Clarence furnished 240 lances, the duke of Glou- 
cester 100, the six earls of Manh, Warwick, Salisbury, Huntingdon, 
Suffolk . and the earl marshal. 470, thirteen barons 526, seventy seven 
bannerets and kni^'hts 950 ; in all 2186 lances, or 6o58 meu-Ht-arms. Ibid. 
They also furnished an equal number of archers mounted. The rest of the 
army, making up the ^ross amount of 16.400 men at-arms, were the king*s 
retainers, aud private knii;hts, who had entered into his service. Some of 
the numbers are incorrectly printed in Livius: but the mistakes may be 
corrected by comparing the number of archers with the number of men-at- 
arms. 

+ Tit. Lhr. 33—49. Rym. ix. 480. 487. 490. 493. 632. Elm. 96—138. 
Sept 2, the king dismissed a great number of the transports which had 
brought the army from England. Of these 117> named logge-ships, had 
been taken up in Holland, Zeeland. and the neighbouring ports : 12S 
were English, distingcished by the following names — doggers, faircoasts. 
balingers, loadships, ships, craieres, collets, barges, picards, skiffs, and 
passagers. They were pud according to their tonnage. Rot Norm. 3Q1 
—329. 
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envoys, cut short the conference by the inadmissiblo 
tenor of his demands. He would grant neither peace 
Jior armistice, but on condition that Catherine, the 
daughter of Charles, should consent to become his wife ; 
that the regency of the kingdom should be given to 
him during the lifetime of the king ; and that he should 
be declared his successor in the event of his death *. 

But while Henry was thus occupied with the conquest 
of Normandy a feeble attempt had been made to deprive 
him of England. In consequence of a secret under- 
standing between the Scotti^ cabinet and the chiefs of 
the lollards, the duke of Albany and the earl Douglas 
suddenly crossed the borders, and laid siege, the former 
to the castle of Berwick, the latter to tlmt of Roxburgh. 
It proved, however, a " foid raid." They had persuaded 
themselves that the kingdom had been left without a 
<*ompetent force for its protection ; but, when they learn- 
-ed that the dukes of Bedford and Exeter were approach- 
ing at the head of a numerous force, they decamped with 
5)recipitation, and disbanded their armies t. At the 
same time sir John Oldcastle emerged from his -conceai- 
ment, and arri\^ in the neighbourhood of London. 
The retreat of the Scots defeated all his projects. At 
fit. Alban's he eluded by a predpitate flight the pursuit of Nct 
his enenues : but wa<8 taken near Broniart, in Montgomery- 
shire, aft(a* an obstinate resistance, by the retain^s of ehr 
Mward Chariton, lord of Powis J. At the petition of 4iie 
commons (the parliament was then sfttiiig) he was ar- 
raigned belbre the peers ; the indielment on which he Dec. 
had been formerly outlawed was read ; and he was asked 14. 
in tlie usual form by the duke of Bedford why he should 
not receive sentence of death Instead of replying di- 
rectly to the question, he preached a long sermon on one 
of the favourite doctrines of his sect, that it is the duty 
^ man to forgive, and to leave the punishsaent of otfences 

• 'Rym. ix. 621—524. j Wals. 398. Ford xv. 24. Elm 163. 

t Tit. Liv. 219. Rolls, iJi. Ellis. 2. ser. i. 96. The king^ave to3Ch»rl 
tun lOUO marks as-a. veword. F-ell Records, 370. 
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in the hand* of the Almighty. Being interrupted, and 
required to return a direct answer, he said that be would 
never acknowledge the authority of that court, as long 
as his liege lord king Richard U. was alive in Scotland. 
Judgment was instantly pronounced, that he should he 
hanged as a traitor, and burnt as a heretic. St Giles's 
fields, which had been the theatre of his rebellion, wit- 
nessed also his punishment By his partisans he would 
have been revered as a martyr, had not their faith been 
staggered and scandalised by the non-accomplishment 
of a prophecy, which he was said to have uttered at the 
gallows, that he should rise from the grave on the third 
day *. 
In the spring Henry resumed his victorious career ; 
A.i>. and by a reinforcement of fitlteen thousand men, was 
*^*°' enabled to divide his army, and undertake several ope- 
rations at the same time. Cherbourg, after a resistance 
of six months, opened its gates: the whole of Lower 
Normandy was reduced; and the king proceeded to 
settle the government of his conquests. He appointed 
a treasurer and chancellor of the duchy ; granted his 
protection to all who swore fealty ; abolished the odious 
tax upon salt; and by the distribution of favours and the 
suppression of grievances, sought to attach the natives 
to the person of their new sovereign t. His progress 
was viewed with indifference by the rival chiefs, who, to 
gi-atify their own ambition, scrupled not to sacrifice the 
independence of their country. A project of reconc^ilia- 
tion, framed bv the cardinals Ursini and St. Mark, hat? 
been gratefully accepted by the duke of Burgundy, aiid 
indignantly rejected by his opponents. From that mo- 
ment the latter were stigmatised as the enemies of ptiuce, 
and their interest visibly declined even within the walls 
of the capital. One night a gate of the oily was treach- 
^y erously opened to a party of Burgundians, who weic iu- 
stantly joined by thousands of citizens; and il.e ki:;j» 

• Bot. Pari. iv. 1 07~ 1 1 0. WiC s. 399, 4(J0. 
i Tit. Uv. 50-58. Kim. 1 17. I .a. 
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unable to stem the torrent, reluctantly gave his sanction 
to their proceedings. A general arrest followed, and 
the count of Armagnac, several ladies and bishops, the 
lords of the council, the officers of the treasury, and the 
members of the parliament were thrown into confine- 
ment. But the leaders of the Burgundians were not yet 
satisfied. By reports and accusations they goaded the 
passions of the populace to a state of madness ; and on Juw 
the night of the twelfth of June sixty thousand persons 12. 
assembled in arms, broke open the gaols, and without 
distinction of rank or sex, guilt or innocence, massacred 
all the prisoners. At the same time perished numbers 
of those who were known or suspected to be hostile to 
the party : but one individual, Charles, the third and 
only surviving son of the king, escaped by the care 
of Tanne<rui du Chastel, who took him out of bed, 
wrapped him in a slieet, and carried him to a place of 
safety. After these horrors the queen, accompanied by 
the duke of Burgundy, entered Paris . in triumph, and 
having possession of the king's person, exercised without 
opposition the royal authority *. But the remains of the 
oppusite faction repaired to Poitiers, proclaimed the 
young dauphin regent of the kingdom, and established 
a rival admhiistration. Thus France was divided into 
two sepaiate governn.ents, more hostile to each other 
than to their natural enemy, the king of England, and 
equally desirous to purchase by concessions his assist- * 
ance for their own interest. Henry listened to their 
proposals, but obstinately refused to accept them. It 
was his policy to play off one party against the other ; 
tlwit by working on their apprehensions, he might induce 
them to rise in their offers. When his ministers met 
the envoys of the dauphin at Alen9on, they assumed a Nov. 
tone of the most insulting superiority. It was not for 10. 
them to bring forward any project : they had come to 
leceive the proposals of the dauphin. Hie jcrown of 

Moi»tTel.L262-SGl 
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France was the rightful inheritance of Henry. What 
could his adversary give han as an equivalent? "When 
they had thus drawn from the French negotiators a de- 
claration of the offer, which they had been authorized 
to make, they upbraided thetn with a want of sincerity ; 
questioned the validity of the powers with which they 
had been furnished ; and hinted a doubt whether their 
master at so early an a^e could give suflkient security 
for the fuUihnent of his engagements *. This conference 
was hardly terminated, when a second was opened under 
the mediation of the cardinal Ursini, with the envoys of 
the king of France and the duke of Burgundy. They 
Dec. presented to Heni7 a tlattering portrait of the princess 
*^ Catherine: but the politician would not permit the 
charms of the lady to weigh in the balance against his^ 
interests. During a fortnight he practised upon the 
liopes and fears, and prejudices of the negotiators ; and 
then dismissed them with the reniark, that Charles from 
his infirmity, and the duke from his inferior rank as a 
vassal, were equally incapable of disposing of the terri- 
tories belonging to the French crown -K 

The negotiations for peace had not interrupted the 
July operations of war ; and Henry from the reduction of 
Jy. Pont de I'Arche advanced to lay siege to Rouen, the ca- 
pital of Upper Normandy. In time of peace its popula- 
tion was estimated at two hundred thousand souls: but 
the approach of the enemy had prompted numbers ta 
emigrate ; and the magistrates by proclamation had 
nrge'd the departure of all, who were not furnished with 
provisions for ten months. By the French a confident 
hope was indulged that Rouen would arrest the victo- 

» Rym. ix. 633-645. 

i Monstr«*l. i. '2'J\. In both nrgotialions tire Enf^lish contended that the 
Latin, the French that the Fronch langiiiit;e should be employe*!, [t was 
Ht hist agreed that two copies of cvt-iy iustiumeut shuuhl he made, one in 
eaclj lanifiiage, and that hi case of dispute the Latin should be deemed the 
autheniie copy. Tins circumstance is deserving of notice, on account of 
the reason jjiren by Henry, that his ambassadors did not speak or under- 
stand the Frencli tongne; a proof that En^^lish had by this time become 
t)ie language of tlw lii^'her classes. Rym. ix. 655—659. 
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rious career of the English monarch. Its fortification^ 
were strong ; numerous batteries covered its walls ; the 
Seine winding round it, served to protect it from insult ; 
and to fifteen thousand citizei;s trained to war had been 
added four thousand men-at-arms under the command 
of Guy le BouteiUier, an officer of approved valour and 
the most ardent patriotism. By his orders the suburbs 
were immediately burnt, the ground levelled in the 
neighbourhood of the walls, and the country around re- 
duced to the state of a naked wilderness. At the ap> July 
proach of the English, he boldly met them in the open 30. 
field ; and, though he was repulsed by superior numbers, 
<?ontinued daily to rei)eat his attacks, destroying their 
works, beating up their quarters, and disconcerting their 
operations. The array encamped in six divisions, oppo- 
site to tlie six gates of the city ; and to presen-e the com- 
munication between tliem, trenches were opened suffi- 
ciently deep to screen the passengers from the shot of 
the enemy. I shall neglect the events of the siege : but 
the works erected, and the precautions taken by Henry 
are, from their connexion with the history of the mili- 
tary art, more deserving of notice. The natural and ar- 
tificial strength of the pftice, with the numl^er and courage 
of the garrison, forbade a hope that Rouen could be re- 
duced by force : but it might be starved into submis- 
sion ; and to prevent the inti-oduction of supplies became 
the great object of the king's solicitude. Lines were 
drawn round the city, and strengthened with thick hedges 
of thca-ns ; and without the camp the most commanding 
situations were chosen, and fortified with towers of wood, 
batteries of cannon, and engines for the projection of 
arrows. Still the Seine remained open to the besieged. 
But a bridge was soon thrown across it above the city ; 
and near the bridge was moored a squadron of boats, 
which with incredible exertion .had been dragged over 
the land by the labour of men and horses. Below, the 
navigation was impeded by two booms, each consisting 
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oi three strong chains of iron * ; and /lie mouth of the 
river was carefully watched by a Portiiguese Ifeet m the 
pay of the English monarch. Two hundred sail of small 
vessels, employed for the purpose, poured daily supplies 
of provisions into the cam-p of the besiegei*s i but withia 
the walls the privations of famine began to be felt before 
the expiration of two months. Twelve thousand indivi- 
duals were expelled from the city by order of the gover- 
nor. Henry forbade them to be admitted within the lines ; 
and, though a few were supported by the humanity of 
the troops, the rest perished through want of shelter and 
food. During the next month the besieged were con- 
tent to feed on the flesh of their horses ; and when that 
resource failed, contrived for ten weeks to protract their 
defence with no other nourishment than reptiles and 
weeds. It was calculated that the number of those, wha 
fell victims to famine and disea^, had amounted to fifty 
thousand. The survivors,, by a trusty messenger to i he 
French court, described their suflTerings, and demanded 
relief. He returned with flattering but fallacious pro- 
mises ; he even announced the very day, which had beea 
fixed for their deliverance. At the news every eye glis- 
tened with hope : the bells were jung ; rejoicings were 
made ; and each combatant was admonished to be on his 
guyd, and to second the efforts of his friends. The day 
came : it passed, and no deliverer appeared. 
The despair of the j^arrison now subdued the obsti- 
j^^^ nacy of the governor : but, when he solicited a capitula- 
]419.tion, Henry rejected his offers, and insisted that he 
Jan. should surrender at discretion, LeBoute.llier assembled 
his men, and proposed to them to set fire to the city, ta 
throw down that part of the wall which had been under- 
mined, and to burst in a mass into the camp of the ene- 
my ; where, if they could not win a way with their 
swords, they would at least find an honourable death. 

• One chain was anspended 18 inch« within the water, the second ievtt 
with the surface^ the third three feet abuve it. Mons. 268. 
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The knowledge of the design changed the determination 
of Henry, who had no wish that Rouen should be re- 
duced to a heap of ashes. He gave the men-at-arms 
their lives and liberty, on condition that they should not Jas* 
fierve against him for twelve months : of the citizens he 13. 
required a contribution of three hundred thousand 
crowns, in consideration of which they preserved their ^ 
property and the franchises of the city. The other for- 
tresses followed the example of the capital ; and the Nor- 
mans submitted to wear the red cross, the distinguishing 
l)adge of the English nation *. 

The fall of Kouen was felt to the very extremities of 
France. It might have been hoped that the adverse 
factions would now forget their animosities, and unite 
against the common enemy : but every attempt to re- 
jconcile them proved ineffectual ; and each had again 
recourse to a separate negotiation with Henry. The duk« 
of Burgundy requested a renewal of the conferences for 
peace : the dauphin solicited a personal interview. For 
reasons which are not mentioned, the young prince did 
not keep his appointment t; and the duke, improving 
the opportunity, affected a willingness to assent to the 
demands of the English king, who was even persuaded 
to undertake in person tlie conduct of the negotiation. 
Mantes was assigned for tlie residence of Henry, Pon- 
toise for that of Charles. Between these towns and in a 
plain near Meulent, was marked out a square plot of 
ground, of which one side was washed by the Seine, the 
other three were enclosed with a deep trench and a line 
of palisades. The mast of a ship erected in the centre 
designated the spot, where it was intended that the kings 

'•Ryiii.ix.654. Tit. Liv. ^0—71. Elm. 176—202. MonstreL 268.272 
—274. It WM remarked as sometliing very singular that, when tlieiiiug 
made his entry into Rouen, he was followed by a page mounted on a 
spirited charger, and beartnjj as a pennon the tail of a fox, attached to the 
iieadofa speur. Munst. 273. It may have lUluded to his having once ^ 
unkenneled a fux in his favourite arbour, which was taken as a good omen, 
or to some one of the many prophecies then in circulation* and ^oacal^ 
ft>elieved. 
iEynuix. 701.789. ''H.Liv.yi. Elm. 2(tt. 
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sbauld meet ; and two magnificent paviliona, standing 
near it, offered them the convenience of withdrawing 
from the view of the spectators. The ground without 
the enclosure on the right was allotted to the attendants 
of Henry, that on the left to the attendants of Charles ; 
and for their accommodation tents were erected, in the 
• decorations of which the two nations strove to outvie 
May each oth^r. It chanced that on the appointed day the 
30, king of France suffered an access of his disorder ; but in 
the morning Isabella, her daughter Catherine, and the 
duke of Burgundy, left Pontoise with a retinue of one 
thousand horse ; and Henry, accompanied by his bro- 
thers of Clarence and Gloucester, departed at the same 
time from Mantes, escorted by an equal number of 
men-at-arms. At a signal they entered the enclosure 
from the opposite sides, and met in the centre at the 
same moment. Henry bowed to Isabella and her 
daughter, saluted them, and taking the former by the 
hand led her into the pavilion. It was the first time 
that he had seen his intended bride. She was young, 
graceful, and beautiful ; and by the instruction of the 
queen employed all her charms to make an impression 
on the heart of the conqueror. Though Henry strove 
to suppress, he could not conceal, his emotions from the 
inquisitive eye of the mother. This was sufl5cient for 
Isabella. From that moment the daughter was with- 
drawn from the conferences. It was hoped that her 
absence would irritate the king's passion, and thus in« 
duce him to consent to more favourable conditions ** 
The first conference was employed in arranging the 
June ^^^^^ ^ ^^® subsequent discussions. Two days later 
1^ Henry stated his demand ; the possession of Normandy, 
his other conquests and the territories ceded by the peace 
of Bretigny, to be held in fiill sovereignty, and indepen- 
June dently of the French crown. Four days elapsed, when 
^ the ministers of Charles returned their answer. They 

•Monsti.276,277. Tit.LiY.73^7i. 
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made no objection to the king's pretensions ; tut brought 
forward eight demands on the part of their own sovereign, 
respecting renunciations, exchanges of territory, and the 
payment of debts. Honry fondly persuaded himself that 
lie should at last obtain the prize of his labours. Yet 
doubts were artfully started, explanations required, and 
the intervals between the conferences prc^onged. In a 
whole month no more than seven meetings were held ; a July 
day had been appointed for the eighth : but the French 3. 
Bainisters did not appear, and Henry discovered that his 
own arts had been turned against himself. The confer- 
ence, conducted at Meulent with so much parade was 
but a feint : the real negotiation was carried on between 
the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy, whose respective 
demands and replies had been conveyed from one to the 
other by the secret agency of madame de Giac. The 
day after the interruption of the conferences the two July 
princes met and embraced near Melun on the road to **• 
Paris. They bound themselves by oath to forget their 
former quarrel, to live in amity, to concert measures J- ily 
which might heal the dissensions in the kingdom, and !<• 
to unite their forces against their enemy the king of 
England*. 

Never had Henry experienced a more cruel disap- 
pointment ; but his passion was gratified by the surprise 
of Pontoise, a populous town in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. He immediately published a manifesto, in which 
he boasted of his moderation, complained of the fraud 
of his opponents, and offered, notwithstanding the insult 
so lately received, to conclude a peace on the terms 
which he had formerly proposed ; but with this proviso, 
that Pontoise, with the country lying between that town 
and Normandy, should be included among the territories 
to be ceded to the English crown t. His prospects, 
however, began to darken. The duration and expenses 

• Corap«ro Rvm. ix. 76 ?. 776. 770. 789, with Elmham, 217—226, Livtai 
74. 7o. and Moa»tiel.-i. i. 277—279. 

f i; vm. ix. 786—791. Tit. lAr. 76. 

VOL. V. 4 
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of the war had proToked the remonstrances of his sub- 
jects ; the king of Castile had fitted out an armament, 
ivhich swept the coast of Guienne, and threatened the 
city of Bayonne ; and the dauphin and the duke of Bur- 
gundy were preparing to array against him the whole 
power of France. But if others doubted, he still ap- 
peared confident of success ; and within a few days that 
confidence was converted into certainty by an unex- 
pected revolution, which placed one of the two factions 
at his disposal, and involved the other in calamity and 
disgrace. 

Two months had elapsed since the apparent reconci- 
liation of the dauphin and the Burgundian ; yet their 
correspondence showed how deeply they mistrusted the 
sincerity of each other. The duke importuned the prince 
to join his father's council at Troyes : the prince requir- 
ed that the duke should previously meet him at Monte- 
reau sur Yonne. It was not without hesitation that the 
latter complied. As he approached the town, he was 
told that three barriers, with a gate in each, had becii 
Sept. drawn across the bridge ; but at the same time a courier 
10« informed him that the dauphin had already waited his 
arrival more than an hour on the opposite bank. Both 
circumstances awakened his suspicions : he consulted his 
friends ; and a hasty determination was taken to pro- 
ceed, that he might not afterwards be accused of having 
by groundless jealousies replunged his country into civil 
dissension. With twelve attendants the duke passed the 
first and second gates, which were immediately locked 
behind him. Before he reached the third the dauphin 
appeared. He bent his knee, and was addressing the 
prince, when he received a stroke in the face from a 
small axe in the hand of Tannegui du Chastel. It was 
in vain that he grasped his sword : a multitude of wounds 
instantly laid him dead on the ground. Of his atten- 
dants one vaulted over the barrier, and escaped ; a second 
was slain ; the others remained captives in the power of 
the assassins. To apologise for this foul murder recourse 
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on Catherine the usual income of an English queen, 
amounting to twenty thousand nobles ; to govern during 
his regency with the advice of a council of natives ; to 
conquer the territories now in possession of the dauphin 
for the benefft of his father-in-law ; to lay aside the title 
of king of France during the reign of that monarch ; to 
re-annex Normandy to the French crown as soon as he 
should ascend the throne ; to preserve the parliaments, 
peers, nobles, cities, towns, commonalties, and all indi- 
viduals in the full enjoyment of their liberties ; and to 
administer justice according to the laws and customs of 
A.D. the kingdom*. At length, accompanied by sixteen 
1425. thousand men-at-arms, he entered Troyes, the residence 
^^y of the French court t. The ** perpetual peace'* was ra- 
* tified the next day by Isabella and Philip as commis- 
May sioners of Charles ; the parliament, nobles, citizens, and 
**' commonalties, actually acknowledging his authority, 
swore to observe it ; and the union of the two crowns 
was celebrated with every outward demonstration of joy. 
According to the national custom Henry and Catherine 
were first affianced to each other. Then after a short 
interval the marriage was celebrated; and two days 
later the " the regent and heir of France," with his beau- 
tiful bride, departed from Troyes to assume the com- 
mand at the siege of Sens %. 

• Rym. ix. 816^ 825. 840. 877- 890. 893. 894. 

t The wine of Champagne was strong and heady (forttssimum et fumo- 
sum vinum). Henry, to preserve sobriety in the army, published a very 
unpalatable order, that no Englishman should drink wine unmixed with 
water. Tit. Liv. 83. Elm. 251. 

X Rym. 895 — 906. The followins letter contains some interesting par- 
ticulars (Ibid. 910). ♦* Worshipful Maister, 1 recomand me to you. And 
•♦ as toiichyng tydyngs, the kyng owre sovereyn loord was weddid \»ith 
" greet soleropnitee in the catnedrale chirche of Treys, abowte niyd day 
*' on Trinitie Sunday. And on the Tnysday suying he removed toward 
'* the town of Sens, xvi leges thennis, havyng wyth hym thedir owre queen 
•• and the Frensh estat*. And on Wednysday thanne next suying, was 
*♦ scge leyd to that town, a greet town and a notable, toward Bourgoyne- 
••ward, nolden strong with great nombre of Ermynakes. The whiche 

" tovu is worthily beseged : for ther ly at that sege, two kyngs 

" queenes, iv ducks, with my loord of Bedford, whanne he cometh hedir 
" the which the xii day of the monyth of Juyn shall losge besyde Paryt 
* hedinrard. And at this sege also lyn many worthy ladyes and ge ntU« 
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The operations of the campaign were limited to the 
reduction of that city, of Monlereau, and of the strong 
fortress of Melun *. At the approach of winter the kings n'ot 
with their queens made their triumphal entry into the 18. 
capital. Charles had summoned the three estates of the 
kingdom ; and in a long speech exposed to them the 
reasons which had induced him to conclude a " final and Dec 
** perpetual peace with his dear son the king of Eng- 6. 
" land.** He left for their in spection a copy of the treaty, Dgc, 
which in a few days was returned with their unanimous 10. 
approbation t. In this assembly appeared the duke ofj)^^ 
Burgundy, dressed in mourning, and accompanied by 23, * 
the princes of his family. He demanded justice against 
the assassins of his father; and Charles, after the usual 
formalities, pronounced the judgment, by which they 
were declared guilty of high-treason, rendered incapable 
of holding or inheriting office or property, and deprived 
of all command over their vassals, whom at the same 
time the king absolved from all oaths of fealty, and ob 
ligations of service. It should, however, be observed 
that this sentence was issued against the murderers in 
general, without naming any individual. The young 
prince is indeed mentioned by the designation of 
** Charles, styling himself dauphin :" but not so much 
as a suspicion is hinted that he was either the author or 
an abettor of the crime %. 

From Paris Henry, accompanied by the queen, bent ^ j^ 
his way towards England. His subjects, proud of their 1421. 
victorious monarch, conducted him in triumph to Lon- Feb. 
don, where Catherine was crowned with a magnificence 2^* 
hitherto unparalleled in the English annals}. After the 

•* women, both Fretjsh and English : of the whiehe many of hum begonne 
" the faitx of armes lon^ time agoou, but of lygiuK at segea now they 
begvnne first. Johan Ofort." 

• Tit. Liv. 89. 90. + Rym. x 30—32. 1 1*1- 33—35. 

$ La fut faicte telle et si grande pompe, et bobant, et jolivite, ane depuia 
le temps que jadis le tres noble combattant Artus, roy des Bretons et 
An;.'loi8 commensa a regner jusques a present ne fut veue en la dite villo 
de Londres la parcille feste de nuls des roys Anglois. Monst. i. 303w 
Fabyan has presented the names of all the dishes served at the thie© 
•ourses for dinner, p. 402, 
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ceremony they made a progress through the kingdom . 
but at York their joy was clouded with the melancholy 
news of the battle of Beauj6. The duke of Clarence, 
whom the king had appointed his lieutenant in Nor- 
mandy, undertook to lay waste the county of Anjou, 
which still recognised the authority of the dauphin. To 
oppose him La Fayette had assembled an army of the 
natives, to whom he joined five or seven thousand Scot- 
tish auxiliaries under the earls of Buchan and Wigton, 
and the lord Stuart of Darnley. The duke suffered 
himself to be deceived by the false reports of the pri- 
Mar. soners. Despising the advice of his officers, he hastened 
22. without the archers to surprise the enemy ; and was sur- 
rounded with his men-at-arms by a more numerous force. 
Twelve hundred of the English remained on the field ; 
three hundred were takeif. The duke, who was distin- 
guished by his coronet of gold and jewels, received a 
wound from sir William Swynton, and was slain with a 
battle-axe by the earl of Buchan. The archers arrived * 
in time to recover his body : but the enemy, who retired 
in haste, carried off the prisoners. This victory raised 
the fame of the Scots, and their general was named by 
the dauphin constable of France *. 

Revenge and vexation speedily recalled the king to 
the theatre of war. Troops were ordered to assemble at 
Dover ; loans were raised in every county ; and the par- 
liament and convocation were summoned. Both, at 
Henry's request, approved and ratified the treaty of 
. Troyes •¥, The clergy voted him a tenth : from the lords. 
Uay and commons he did not receive, probably did not ask, 
13. any grant of money : but they cheerfully empowered 

• Elm. 302—304. Monst i. 306. Des Ursins. 389. The Scottish his. 
toriun. who ascribes all the merit of the victory to his countrymen, tells us 
that only 12 Scots and 2 Frenchmen were killed. Ford, xv. >3 Mou-tre- 
let more honestly admits the loss of the two nations to have amounted to 
more than a thuusuud men. Monst. ibid. 

- t Per iitsum et Ires status regni sui videlicet prechitos et clenim, 

Mobiles et magnates, necnon communiUites dicti regni. Hot Pari. 133. 
Thb passage must distress those, vbo contcud that the king himself i* 
one of the three ebUte«. 
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the council to raise loans for the use of the crown on 
the security of parliament *. Anxious to wreak his ven- 
geance on the men who had slain his brother, the king 
resolved to oppose Scot to Scot, and to procure the mi- 
nisters of his resentment from among their own coun- 
trymen. Archibald earl Douglas, in consideration of an Maj 
annuity of two hundred pounds, contracted to serve him 30. 
during his life, with two hundred men-at-arms, and two 
hundred foot soldiers ; and James the young king of 
Scotland, who had now spent sixteen years in captivity, 
on a promise that he should revisit his own country 
within three months after his return, consented to ac- 
company the expedition in quality of a volunteer- He 
probably was not aware of the object of Henry ; who in- 
dulged a hope that the Scots in the pay of the dauphin 
would not venture to fight against their native sovereign.' 
In this he was disappointed: but the presence of James 
afforded him a pretext to gratify his revenge ; and 
every Scot taken in arms was immediately executed as 
a traitor t. 

The king landed at Calais with a reinforcement of 
four thousand men-at-arms, and twenty-four thousand jy^^ 
archers J. By his orders they proceeded towards the lO. 
seat of war under the command of the earl of Dorset, 
while he paid a rapid but welcome visit to his father-in- 
law at the Bois de Vincennes. Returning to the army, 
he drove the dauphin from the walls of Chartres : and, 
leaving the king of Scots to besiege Dreux, chased his 
adversary into the strong city of Bourges. Thence, to 
pay his court to the Parisians, he repaired to the capital ; 
and at their request undertook to reduce the city of Oct. 
Meaux. Its commander was the celebrated bastard of 6* 

]* Ibid. 130. These loanx were raised in a verv arbitrary manner. By 
order of the council letten were sent to individuals, calling on them to fur* 
nish the sum of money there specified, (which it is stated that tliey had 
arreed to lend,) or to appear in person uuder the usual penalty before th« 
king, wherever he might be in England, for such purposes as should then 
be disclosed to them. The sums demanded descended as low as forty 
ahillings. AcU of Counc. ii. 280— S. 

t Rym. X. 12i, 126. Ford. xv. 34 } Monst. i. 307 
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Vaurus, whose activity and barbarity had rendered him 
an object of terror and detestation. Bursting from his 
asylum with unexampled rapidity, he often swept the 
whole count ly to the very gates of Paris; and was ac- 
customed on his return to hang on a particular treo 
every prisoner, who would not, or could not, pay the 
mnsom which he demanded. The town at the end of 
ten weeks was carried by storm : but the garrison re- 
tired into an adjoining work called the market-place ; 
A,D. and during five months bade defiance to the united at- 
^■'^'-- tempts of Henry and his father-m-law. Famine at 
jQ*^ length compelled them to surrender at discretion. The 
governor was decapitated. His banner, surmounted 
with his head, was fixed in his favourite tree, and his 
trunk suspended from one of the branches. 'With him 
were executed three of his officers, who had earned the 
distinction by their insolence and inhumanity: a few 
persons, accused of having participated in the murder of 
the duke of Burgundy, were sent to Paris, to take their 
trials before the parliament *. 

By the surrender of Meaux the northern division of 
France from the frontier to the Loire, with the excep- 
tion of Maine, Anjou, and a few castles in Picardy, was 
brought to acknowledge the authority of the king of 
A.D. England ; and to add to his good fortune, his queen had 
142 1, lately been delivered of a son, who had received in bap- 
Dec, tism the name of his father. As soon as Meaux was re- 
^' duced, she left England, in the company of the duke of 
Bedford, and hastened with her child to her father and 
A. D. mother at the Bois de Vincennes. Henry flew to join 
j" j"-^her ; and the two courts repaired together to Paris against 
'1\J ^^® festival of Whitsuntide. The citizens gazed at the 
magnificence of the regent and his nobles; but at the 
g^^y Same time pitied and resented the comparative insignifi- 
* » cance to which their own sovereign had been reduced. 
The shows and pageantries with which Henry sought to 

• Mons. i. 3ia 316. 318. 319. Tit. Liv. 93. 93. Elm.3l5-a25. 
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cmnse them, did not sooth their feelings, nori 
their murmurs ; and these nascent expressions of dis- 
content might have taught him to entertain a doubt of 
the ultimate result of his enterprise *. But his attention 
was now called to a more serious suhject, the secret ma- 
ady, which he had for some time affected to despise, but 
jphich rapidly undermined his constitution, and batfled 
the skill of his physicians 'K At the invitation of the j . 
duke of Burgundy he undertook to raise the siege of 30^^ 
Cosne: but the failure of his strength rendered him 
unable to proceed ; and at Corbeil he transferred the 
command of the army to his brother the duke of Bedford. 
The dauphin, alarmed at the report of his advance, had 
ret^pated across the Loire %, 

From Corbeil Henry was conveyed back to the Bois de 
Vincennes, where the progress of his disorder soon ex- 
tinguished every hope of recovery. He met his fate with 
composure ; and divided the short remnant of his time 
between the concerns of his soul and tliose of his family. 
"Whatever might be his feelings, he saw the French 
crown, the great object of his ambition, slip fVom his 
grasp without expressing a regret. But for the prospe- 
rity of his son he appeared deeply solicitous ; the evils of 
a long and perhaps a tumultous minority offered them- 
selves to his mind ; and his apprehensions and advice, 
his wishes and commands, were strongly and repeatedly 
inculcated to the members of his council. On the day 
of his death he called to his bedside the duke of Bed- 
ford, the earl of Warwick, and four other noblemen of 
distinction. To their loyalty he recommended his wife 
and her child ; and then appointed the earl of Warwick 
tutor to the prince, the duke of Gloucester guardian of 
the kingdom. As his last advice he conjured them to 
cultivate the friendship of the duke of Burgundy, and 
offer to him the regency of France ; but, should he re- 

• MoMtreL i. 320. 

f By difTerent writers it is described ns a dysentery, a fistula, and a 
pleurisy. Raynald. ri. 50. t Tit. Liv. 94. 9». Mon8t.L32i, 

VOL. T 5 
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fiiae^ to giro it to his fair brother of Bedford. The issue 
of the war, he observed, was in the hands of God ; but 
he forbade them, whatever might happen, to release from 
captivity the French princes of the blood during the mi- 
iiority of his son ; or to conclude any peace with the dau- 
phin, unless Normandy were ceded in full sovereignty 
to the crown of England. Then turning to his physi- 
cians, he requested to know how long he might expect 
to live; aiid was told, that the Almighty had it in his 
power to restore him to health. Dissatisfied with the 
evasion, he repeated his question, and required a direct 
answer. '* Thea, sir,** replied one of them, falling on his 
knee, ** attend to the health of your soul, for you cannot 
** live more than two hours.** He heard the awful de- 
nunciation unmoved, sent for his confessor, and devoted 
the remaining moments to exercises of devotion. While 
the assistants recited around his bed the penitential 
psalms, he interrupted them at the verse, **Thou shalt 
•* build up the walls of Jerusalem/* and said in a faint 
voice, that it had always been his intention to visit Pa- 
Aug. lestine, and free the holy city from the yoke of the Sara- 
*• cens. He expired in a few hours, on the last day of 
August in the year 1422 *. 

The splendour which conquest threw round the per- 
son of Henry during his hfe still adheres to his memory 
four centuries after his death. But he was not only a 
warrior, he was also a statesman. The praise of con- 
stitutional courage he may share with many of his pre- 
decessors : he surpassed most of them in the skill with 
which he fomented the dissensions among his antago- 
nists, and improved to the best advantage the unex- 
pected events which chequered the busy scene of 
French politics. Success, however, gave a tinge of 
arrogance to his character. He did not sufficiently 

• Tit. Liv. 95. Monrtnl. i. 324. Wal. 407. Martin V. in a letter 
assprts that the king died in the most edifying sentiments. In Domino - 
nortiius est; nam, sicut acceDimiis, cor ejus excelsum humiliavit, el 
depotfitis curis ssculi animum direxit ad Deiim, devote ecclesin sacra- 
menta aocipieos. Apud Baynald. tI. 60. That he actually meditated a cru- 
sade against the infidels is shown by the survey of the coasts of Egypt and 
Syria made for him by Gilbert de Lannoi. See Archaeol. xxl. 281. 
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respect the prejudices, or spare the feehngs, of his new 
subjects : the pomp and superiority which he displayed 
mortified their vanity ; and the deference which he 
exacted from the proudest of the French nobiUty was 
reluctantly yielded by men who, under the weak reign 
of (>harles, had boe.i accustomed to trample on the 
authority of theii^ sovereign. Continually engaged in 
war, he had little leisure to discharge the duties of a 
. legislator : but he has been commended for his care to 
enforce the equal administration of justice, and was 
beloved by the lower classes, both in France and Eng- 
land, for the protection which he afforded them against 
the oppression of their superiors *. To those who served 
him, if he were a stern, he was also a bountiful master ; 
and though he punished severely, he rewarded with 
munificence. By military men he was beloved and 
adored ; and the officers of the army in France resolved 
to prove the sincerity of that attachment which they 
had professed for the living monarch, by the extraordinary 
pomp with which they paid the last duties to his re- 
mains. 

On the funeral car, and under a rich canopy of silk, 
was placed a bed of crimson and gold, on which reposed 
the effigy of the king in his robes, with a crown of gold 
on the head, the sceptre in the right hand, and the 
globe and cross in the left. It was preceded and fol- 
lowed by five hundred knights and esquires in black 
armour, with their spears reversed. Around the corpse 
walked three hundred torch-bearers, intermixed with 
persons bearing achievements, banners, and pennons. 
The clergy of everv district, through which the procession 
passed, were arranged in lines on each side ; and be- 
hind rode the nobility, the princes of the blood, and the 
king of Scots as chief mourner. After these, at the 
distance of a league, followed queen Catherine with a 
numerous retinue. In this manner the body of the 

• Se« Monitrelet, L 326« and Da Fennin, 501. 
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king was conveyed to Paris and Rouen, where it lay in 
state; and from Rouen by short journeys to Calais., 
where a Heet was in waiting to transport it to England. 
As the procession approached the metropolis, it was met 
by the bishops, the mitred abbots, and the clergy ; and 
jijov. ^® obsequies were performed in presence of the whole 
10. parliament, first in St. Paul's* and then in Westminster 
abbey. The corpse was interred near\he shrine of Ed- 
ward the Confessor ; and the tomb was long visited by 
the people with feelings of veneration and sorrow *. 

During Henry's reign the commons obtained from 
the king a confirmation of their claim, that no statute 
should be valid unless it were enacted with their assent. 
They had repeated an ancient complaint, that the terms 
of their petitions, whether delivered in writing, or by 
the mouth of the speaker, were frequently so altered 
by additions, omissions, and pretended corrections, that 
the law, when it was published, proved to be very diffe- 
rent from their original intention. In reply, the king 
granted, that, ** fro thenceforth no thynge should be 
" enacted to the petitions of his comune. that might be 
" contrarie of hyr askyng, wharby they shuld be bound 
" without their assent : savyng alwey to himself his real 
" prerogatif to graunte and denye what him lusted of 
** their petitions and askynges aforesaide t .** He soon 
afterwards gave them another proof of his regard and 
condescension, by submitting to their inspection and 
approval the articles of the treaty, which he had con- 
cluded with the emperor Sigismund J. Henry, like his 
predecessors, was repeatedly obliged to ask for pecuniary 
aid; but his victories kept the nation in a freiiiy of joy ; 
and both houses liberally acceded to his requests. 

•Elm. 336. Wal. 407. Monstrel. 1325. 326. He adds: et nipsme- 
ment luy nj«)rt et mis en sepulture, lay ont faict, ei font thacuu jour uussi 
grand-hunuL'Ur ft ri-vereuce, ermine a'ils fusst* nt aoertenes* qu'il fut ou 
Boit sanjct en paradis. f Rot Pari. iv. 22. 

X Ibid. 96. 98. It eeems, however, to have become a common practice, 
in most kingdoms at this period, to have solemn treaties ratified by the 
three estates. 
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excited considerable interest. He has witnessed its 
origin at the death of Gregory XI. : after the lapse of 
almost forty years it still continued to divide and a^tate 
the nations of Europe. Tlie original competitors. Urban 
and Clement, were indeed deal ; but their rival claims 
had been perpetuated by the zeal or ambition of their 
partisans ; and to Urban had succeeded Boniface IX., 
Innocent VII., and Gregory XII. ; to Clement Peter de 
Luna, an Arragonese, who, under the name of Benedict 
XIII., wore the tiara for the long period of thirty years. 
The evils arising from the contlicting jurisdiction and 
opposite anathemas of these pontiffs provoked com- 
plaints and remonstrances. Consultations were held : 
princes and prelates united their efforts to put an end 
to the schism ; and a general understanding prevailed, 
that the two rivals should be induced or compelled to 
resign, and a new pope should be canonically elected. 
With this view the church of France withdrew from 
the obedience of Benedict, whose authority it had pre- 
viously acknowledged: but, when this example was 
proposed for imitation by the English prelates, they 
contented themselves with petitioning the king to with- 
hold from Gregory XII. the monies which the pontiffs 
annually drew from the kingdom*. At length the 
cardinals of the two parties united : a council assembled 
.at Pisa ; a sentence of deposition was pronounced against 
both the competitors ; and Peter, a Greek, was raised 
to the papacy by the name of Alexander V. But the 
remedy added to the evil. Both Gregory and Benedict 
disputed the authority of the council ; and Europe saw 
for the first time three pontiffs contending for the tdiair 
of St. Peter. The restoration of tranquillity was owing 
to the exertions of the emperor Sigismund, who, by 
persuasion and menaces, prevailed on John XXIII., the 
successor of Alexander, to call the council of Constance. 
In this assembly Gregory resigned ; and the refusal of 

•WUk.CoD.iiLa06. 
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John and Benedict to copy his example was followed 
by a solemn sentence of deposition. To give the greater 
stability to the election of the new pope, six persons 
from each of the five nations of Italy, Germany, Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, entered the conclave, and, at 
the nomination of the bishop of London, the cardinal a. d. 
Colonna was unanimously chosen *. He assumed the 1^17. 
name of Martin V. Benedict indeed maintained hisj^/*' 
pretensions in his native country, but after his death his ' 
successor acknowledged the claim of Martin. K the 
schism was thus terminated, it had previously given a 
shock to the temporal authority of the pontiffs, from 
which it never recovered. The contending rivals dared 
not employ the imperious tone of their predecessors. 
It was the policy of each to conciliate, to increase the 
number of his adherents, and to avoid every measure 
which might drive men to seek the friendship of bis 
opponent. Hence the pretensions which had given so 
much offence to the sovereigns were allowed to fall into 
desuetude ; enactments, hostile to the immunities or 
claims of the church, were either passed over in silence, 
or but feebly opposed; and instead of the spiritual wea- 
pons of excommunication and interdict, were adopted 
the more persuasive means of entreaty and concession . 

In England the duration of the schism had allowed 
the statutes against provisors to be executed with little 
opposition. Experience, however, showed that they 
operated in a way which had never been contemplated, 
to the depression of learning, and the deterioration of 
the universities. Both these bodies, in the year 1399, ^^^ 
presented petitions to the convocation, setting forth, 1399^ 
that while the popes were permitted to confer benefices 
by provision, the preference had always been given to 
men of talents and industry, who had obtained degrees 
in the universities ; and that the effect of such pre- 

* The English nation was rppres«>nted by the bishops <>f London, Bath, 
Lichfleld. and Norwich, the dean of York, and Um abbot of St. Mary*s in 
the same city. Harps, f. 610. 
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forence had been to quicken the application, and mul- 
tiply Uie number of the students : but that, since the 
passing of the acts against provisors, their members 
had been neglected by the patrons, the students had 
^ P disappeared and the schools were nearly abandoned*. 

1416, The evil continued to increase. Sixteen years later it 
attracted the notice of the commons, who, to preserve 
the universities from utter destruction, petitioned the 
king, that the statutes against provisors might be re- 
pealed, or an adequate remedy might be provided f. He 
informed them that he had referred the matter to the 
bishops. But these prelates had no wish that the sta- 
tutes should be repealed ; and in convocation a law was 

^^ I,, published, obliging every spiritual patron during the 

1417. next ten years to bestow the first vacant benefice in his 
presentation, and after that every second, on some 
member of either university, graduated in one of the 
three faculties of divinity, law, or physic. It was hoped 
that this expedient would silence their complaints ; 
though on account of objections raised by the univer- 

^, J), sities themselves, four years elapsed before it was put 
1421. in execution ;(. The truth is, that the persons who chiefly 
suffered from the practice of provisions, and who chiefly 
profited by the statutes against them, were the higher 
orders of the clergy. These, as their right of presenta- 
tion was invaded by the exercise of the papal claim, had 
originally provoked the complaints, whicli the reader 
has so frequently noticed, and now were ready to sub- 
mit to a minor sacrifice, rather than allow the repeal 
of the statutes which secured to them the intluence of 
patronage, and shielded them from the interference of 
the pontiffs (. 

• Wilk. Con. iii 242. + Rot Pari iv. 81. . 

J Wilk. Cone. iiL 381. 401. 

§ I profit uf this opej space to notice a singular assertion of Hume nt 
the close of hrs nineteenth chapter: that "the first commission of army 
•• which we meet with was issued by Henry V. in 1415 ; »hfU the leuii.ri 
** militiii gave place to one which was still Ie?8 orderly and re^nJar." The 
fact is, that such commissions were usual in every reign siuct, Henry I [. 
S«e vol. it p. 306, and vol iv. p. 144. 
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The French throne was preserved from ruin by the pre- 
mature death of Henry V. The task of maintauiing 
the ascendency which he had gained devolved on an 
infant successor, and a divided ministry ; while the 
dauphin in the vigour of youth, ai\d seconded by the 
wishes of the people, called the different factions under 
his banner, and directed their combined efforts against 
the invaders of their country. We shall see that prince 
recover in the course of a few years the crown of his 
ancestors, expel the English from their conquests, Id 
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seal a long series of success with the subjugation of Gas- 
cony, the last ftragment of the ancient patrimony belong- 
ing to the English monarchs in France. 

The new king, the son of Henry and Catherine, was 
hardly nine months old. On the first advice of his 
father's decease, several spiritual and temporal peers, 
chiefly members of the old council, assembled at West- 
minster^ issued commissions in the name of Henry VI. 
to the judges, sheriflfs, and other officers, to continue 
A. D. in the exercise of their respective duties, and summoned 
1422. a parliament to meete in the beginning of November. 
^°^' On the previous day a commission to open, conduct, 
]Q^ and dissolve the parliament in the king's name, with the 
consent of the council, was offered by a meeting of peers 
to the duke of Gloucester. lie objected to the words, 
vnth the consent of the council, that they were prejudicial 
to his right, that they made him the seiTant of the coun- 
cil ; and that they had never been introduced into omilar 
commissions under his late brother. It was replied, that 
the present king was an infant, and therefore without 
these words or others equivalent, no man could act legally 
and safely. Each lord in his turn gave this opinion, and 
the duke was fain to submit*. The parliament was 
opened by him in the usual form. The first care of that 
assembly was to ratify all the acts of the authority by 
which it had been convened, as sufficiently justiPicd by 
the necessity of the case f ; its second, to supply the de- 
fect in the exercise of the royal authority arising from 
the infancy of the king. The two last centuries famished 
three instances of minorities ; at the accession of Henry 
III., Edward HI., and Richard II. But on none of 
these occasions had the powers of the executive govern- 
ment been intrusted to a guardian or regent, if »?e ex- 
cept the two first years of Henry III., when the appoint- 

• Acts of Counc. Hi. 6. Rym. x.257. De assensu coiicilii iio<iri. ThestA 
words are so placnd that they may refer to the appoin'meni of the duke by 
the king, or to the exerci* of office by the duke. T!je first is the more 
natural constructioa ; but in this debate both parlies »eeni to bav« 
adopted the 6econ<i. t Rot. Purl. iv. IJO. 
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ment of such an officer was deemed requisite to oppose 
the pretensions of a fbreign competitor at the head of 
a powerful army, and in possession of the capital. The 
duke of Gloucester, however, notwithstanding tho de- 
cision of the preceding day, prefefred a claim to the 
regency on two grounds ; hecause in the ahsence of the 
duke of Bedford he was the nearest of kin to his nephew, 
and hecause the late king, when he lay on his death-bed 
had appointed him to that charge. The lords (fbr such 
matters did not appertain to the cognizance of the com- 
mons) having searched the Rolls, and consulted the 
judges, replied ; that his demand was not founded either 
on law or precedent, but was contrary to the constitution 
of the realm, and the rights of the three estates; and 
that the appointment of the late king was of no force, 
because he could not alter Ihe law of the land without 
the three estates, nor delegate the authority, which ex- 
pired with his life, to be exercised by another after his 
death. To satisfy him, however, as far as was in their 
power, they would appoint him president of the council, 
in the absence of his brother the duke of Bedford, not 
with the title of regent, lieutenant, governor, or tutor, 
words which might be construed to import a delegation 
of the sovereign authority, but with that of " protector 
** of the realm and church of England ;" an appellation 
which could serve only to remind him of his duty*. 
Acting on these principles they named the chancellor, Deci 
treasurer, and keeper of the privy seal, and sixteen** 
members of the council with the duke of Bedford, and 
in his absence, the duke of Gloucester, for president ; 
and by a deputation notified these nomhiations to the 
commons, who gave their assent t. Regulations were 

• Rot. Pari Iv. 3i6. 

t Ibid. iv. 174. 175. 326. Their salaries were as follows :— 

To ^he protertor. per annum 5333 6 8 

dukes and archbishops SOO 

bishops and earls .•••••• 138 6 8 

barons and bannerets •••..• lUO 

esquires . • • 30 

The 
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then enacted for the direction of the council^ the duties 
Dec on wool with the tonnage and poundage were continued 
^®' for two years, and the parliament was dissolved *. Eng- 
land presented no cause of uneasiness, but every eye 
was most anxiously turned towards France. 

The regency of that kingdom had, according to Henry's 
last injunctions, been offered to the duke of Burgundy, 
and on his refusal was given to the duke of Bedford by 
Oct. Charles, with the advice of his council. But Charles 
^' survived this transaction only a few days ; and his death 
gave to the English interest a shock from which it 
never recovered. Many of the French nobility had ad- 
hered to Henry out of deference to the will of their 
sovereign; but when this check was removed, their 
affection, and with it their obedience, reverted to the 
dauphin, the real representative of their native monarchs. 
That prince was not slow to profit by the event. On 
the first day after he had received the news of his father's 
death he wore mourning : on the second he assumed 
the insignia of royalty with the title of Charles VII. 
king of France. As Rheims was in the possession of 
his enemies, he was anointed and crowned at Chartres. 
The ceremony operated as a charm, and drew multi- 
tudes to his standard t. 
On the other side the regent, a prince not inferior to 

The bishop of Winchester, when he w«s chancellor, received the »nxn» 
as an archbishop, and the li)rd StafTord, as treasurer, the same at an earl 
(Rot Pai I V 404. Rym. x. 268. 3.59, 860). This difTereiice in the amount 
seems to hare been regulated by the establishment which each warobliged 
to maintain in proportion to his rank. 

* Ibid. iv. l^o. Arier the dissolution of the parliament the jod|res, by 
order of the eouncil, separated those acts which regarded the constitution 
and conduct of the council, and the administration of the royal authority, 
from the others wiiich had For their object the usual matters of national 
legislation. Both were to be enrolled in chancery according to custom : but 
of the first copies were to be made, and lodged with the elerk of the roun- 
cil only : the second were to be put in proper form for proclamation, that 
they miitht be published like other statutes. Acts of Counc. iii 99. The 
feet is, the lords considered the first as matters with which the public had 
no concern. They would not allow the commons to interfere in these 
anangements in parliament } nor did they think it proper to publish the n 
fbr the information of the people. See the statutes that were published in 
Stat, of Realm, il 213 f Monst li. 1. 
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of one hundred and twenty men-at-arms, with the same 
number of archers taken in equal portions from each 
nation ; that when orders were ' given to dismount in 
the presence of the enemy, disobedience should be pun- 
ished with instant death ; that all the horses should 
De conducted half a league into the rear, and such as 
were found within that space should be forfeited ; that 
if any man should leave his station in the line he should 
suffer, death ; that no prisoners should be made till the 
victory was certain, under the penalty of the death of 
the prisoner, and also of the captor, if he offered re- 
sistance; that every archer should be furnished with 
a long pole sharpened at both extremities; and that 
each man should carry with him provisions for two 
days*. The enemy occupied an eminence; but were 
drawn from their advantageous position by the ma- 
na'uvres of the allies, who dismounting from their 
horses, and marching on foot in their armour, attempted 
to make themselves masters of the bridge. For three 
hours the two armies stood facing each other divided 
only by the river : at length the English forced their 
way to the opposite bank, and were followed by the 
Burgundians. The Scots, who bore the brunt of the 
battle, were almost annihilated ; and the French suffered 
severely from the garrison, which assaulted them in 
the rear. The victors entered the place in triumph, 
carrying with them the French and Scottish com- 
manders, each of whom, after losing an eye in the con- 
test, had been made prisoner t. 

This defeat threw a gloom over the prospects of 
Charles : but it was quickly removed by the arrival of 
powerful reinforcements from Italy and Scotland. The 
duke of Milan sent to his assistance a numerous body of 
Lombards ; and the earl Douglas landed in the port of 
Rochelle with five thousand men. The king, in testi- 

• Monstrel. ii. 7. 

t The French commander was the count of Venfadour, the Scottish the 
earl of Buchan, or Stuart of Darnlev. Both were afterwards ransomed 
Monstrel ii. 8. Ford. xtL 25. Hall, t 85. 
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gtnicied to entertain the subject, if it were opened by 
the Scots, but not to be the first to suggest it, " because, 
** by the custom of England, it did not become the lady 
** to be the suitor." It was not, however, necessary to 
urge the willing mind of James by political motives. 
His aflfections were already engaged by a beautiful and 
^^„^ accomplished woman, Jane, descended by her futher, 
1424. the earl of Somerset, from Edward III., and by her 
Feb. mother, Margaret Holand, from Edward I. Remarried 
^P*"* her before his departure ; and the protector, to express 
his satisfaction, remitted, with the. consent of the coun- 
cil, a sixth part of the sum stipulated to be paid by the 
treaty *. The event proved that an English education 
of nineteen years had not rendered James less fit to 
wear the crown of Scotland. He proved, as a monarch, 
a blessing to his country ; but though he laboured to 
ftilfil the conditions on which he had been liberated, his 
revenue had been so impaired by the regents, and his 
people appeared so unwilling to submit to taxation, that 
he was never able to discharge one third part of the 
debtt. 

In France the campaign of the present year was 
chequered wit^j the samevarietyof events which marked 
that of the last. Arthur, brother to the duke of Bre- 
tagne, and several Burgundian lords, passed over to the 
service of Charles ; his partisans surprised Compeigne 
and Crotoi ; and the garrison of Ivri, consisting of 
Bretons, received and unfurled his standard. On the 
other hand, the duke of Bedford procured a reinforce- 

• Kym. X. 323. 

+ If we may. believe HoUnshed (p. 587), and Hall (f. 86), James, before 
his departure, did homage to the young Henry at Windsor, and swore 
fealty in these words : " I, James Stewart, king of Scotland, shall be true 
•' and faithful unto you, lord Henry, by the grace of God king of England 
" and France, the noble and superior lord of the kingdom of Scoila id, 
** which I hold and claim of you. And I shall bear you fsiith an<l fidflity. 
♦* &c " This we are told was done before three duke& two archbishops, 
twelve earls, ten bishops, twenty barons, and 200 knights, and yet ther* 
can be little doubt that it is a mistake. For in all the publk: records 
James is treated not as a vassal but an independent sovereign; and 
Henry in a private letter styles liim : — Riit heigh and myghty priaoe by 
the grace of God kyng of Scotes. Kym. x. 633. 
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ment from England, recovered Compeigne and Crotoi 
and with two thousand men-at-arms, and seven thousand 
archers, laid siege to Ivri. A French army of einjhteen 
thousand men, under the duke of Alen^on, approached 
to relieve that fortress ; but despairing of success, aban- Aug. 
doned it to its fate, and surprised Verne uil. The duke, 17. 
leaving a garrison to secure his conquest, marched to 
seek the enemy, who boldly came forward to meet him. 
The men-at-arms were arrayed in one compact mass : in 
front and on each flank was stationed a body of archers 
protected as usual by lon^ stakes fixed in the ground ; 
and in the rear were collected the baggajre, servants, 
and horses of the army, under the protection of two 
thousand archers ; who, to oppose the irruption of tbe 
enemy, had tied the horses to each otber, both by their 
bridles and tails, and intermixed them with the car 
riages in such manner as to form an almost impenetra- 
ble rampart. The shock of the two armies is described 
as dreadful. They fought hand to hand, and with such 
resolution, that for near an hour neither party seemed 
to gain any advantage. In the hottest of the battle a 
body of French and Italian cavalry, instructed to annoy 
the rear of the English, endeavoured to charge through 
the horses and baggage ; but unable to force their way, 
or to disentangle themselves, they stood exposed to the 
arrows of the archers ; who, after they had slain or re- 
pelled the assailants, turned towards the front, and with 
a loud shout rushed on the enemy. This manoBUvre 
decided the action. The courage of the French sank ; 
their front was pierced in diiFerent points ; and the plain 
was soon covered with fugitives and pursuers. Accord- 
ing to the account of the enemy, they lost above three 
thousand men, the English sixteen hundred. The Scots 
were so reduced that they never afterwards formed a 
distinct corps in the French army. The new duke of 
Tourraine, and the earl of Buchan were left on the field: 
the duke of Alen9on, and two hundred gentlemen, were 
made prisoners. The regent immediately called his 
VOL. y. 6 
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officei'8 around hipi. and returned thanks to God on the 
field of battle *. 

Hitherto the duke of Bedford had supported the ho- 
nour of the English army» and displayed talents equal* 
to the difficult situation in which he was placed. But in 
every measure he had the misfortune to be thwarted by 
the private ambiticm of his hrother the duke of Glou- 
cester. Jacqueline of Bavaria, heiress of Hainault, Hol- 
land, Zeeland and Friesland, had for her first nushand 
A. D. John, dauphin of France. After his death, Henry V. 
^417. offered his mediation to compose ihe difference between 
^P' the widow and her uncle, and improved the opportumty 
to solicit her hand for his hrother of Bedford. But Jac- 
queline, by persuasion of her mother, preferred John, 
A. D. duke of Brabant, a boy in his sixteenth year. Their 
1418. union was unhappy. He was passionate and capricious ; 
she proud and revengeful. The duke dismissed the 
ladies and scrvai^ts whom his wife liad brought with her 
from Holland : his favourites in return were soon after- 
wards massacred in an insurrection of the people. At 
lengrth she separated from him, repaired to her mother 
A. D. at Valenciennes, eloped from Valenciennes, and sought 
1421. {^n asylum in England, where she was received with wel- 
-^ come, and obtained from the king a pension of £100 a 
month t. The duke of Gloucester hecame enamoured 
with her charms, perhaps still more with her inherit- 
ance. But Henry, who saw that a marriage between 
them would he followed by a rupture with the duke of 
Burgundy, cousin-german and apparent heir to Jacque- 
line's husband, restrained the imprudence of his brother, 
and on his death- bed inculcated with extraordinary ear- 
nestness the necessity of making every sacrifice to pre- 
serve the firiendship of his ally. Gloucester was too 
headstrong to regard the advice of the king, or to yield 
to the remonstrances of the council. Maintaining that 
tbo marriage of Jacqueline with the duke of Brabant was 

• Monstrel. ii 15. 

iMoDstrelL 267. 299.803. PeU Records. 368. 
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void, on account of consanguinity, though a disi^ensatiou 
had been obtained from the council of Coiistimce, he 
married her himself, and immediately laid claim to her 
dominions. Had her husband been left to his own de- ^ ^ 
cision, he might probably have yielded : but the duke of 1424, 
Burgundy espoused his cause, and declared that he would 
oppose force to force in his b^alf. It was in vain that 
the regent employed all his influence to prevail on his 
brother to withdraw a demand, which would alienate the 
Burgundian from the interests of England, and might 
ultimately throw him -into the arms of Charles. As a ^ 
last resource, in a great council at Paris, it was deter- 24, 
mined, that the legitimacy of the two marriages should 
be referred to the pope, and that all parties should await 
his decision- The duke of Brabant acquiesced : the 
duke of Gloucester refused. He was already at Calais 
with Jacqueline and an army of five thousand men, and 
proceeding into Hainault, immediately obtained posses- D.c. 
sion of the county in rigl t of his pretended wife. The 2^- 
duke of Burgundy on this intelligence sent forces to the ^^ 
aid of his cousin ; insulting messages passed between ^^^^^ 
him and Gloucester ; a challenge was given and accept- 3. 
ed * ; and the two combatants agreed to decide their Mar. 
quarrel on the feit-jtof St. George in the presence of the ^*' 
duke of Bedford, the regent. In the interval the Bur- 
gundian recalled his forces, and Gloucester prepared 
to return to England. Notwithstanding the objections 
of Jacqueline, it was resolved, at the request of the in- 
habitants, that she should remain at Mons. She parted 
from the duke with tears, predicting the evils which 
would result from their separation. The Brabanters 
renewed the war: the towns of Hainault returned to the 
obedience of the duke ; and Jacqueline was delivered to 

* On ihh occasion the duk« of Burgundy paid a high complimeat totiie 
duke of Bedford. Si mieux vous plait, he says lo hig nntai^nist, j« suis 
content, que uous "prfnons a juge nion tres clier el aime cousin, et aus^i 
votri" bnau fiero le Kejjeut <luc de HelJilbrt — car il est tel prince qtie J6 
scny, qu'a vous ei a mov, et a tous autres il voudroit estre droil'.urier jtige. 
Mo'ust il 20. 
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the Burgundians to be detained a captive till the see of 
Rome should pronounce on the validity of her marriage. 
The intended duel between the two princes was never 
foug^ht. In a letter to the duke of Gloucester, the pontiff 
declared him excommunicated, if he persisted in put- 
ting his design in execution ; and by a circular brief 
directed to all the Christian princes in Europe, exhorted 
them' not to permit the combat within their respective 
dominions. The English parliament, seconding his views, 
July, recommended that the dowager queens of France and 
England, with the regent, should take the quarrel into 
their hands ; and in a council held at Paris, it was de- 
cided that the challenge had been given without suffi- 
cient cause*. In the mean time Jacqueline was con- 
ducted by the prince of Orange to Ghent, where she 
Sept. bore her confinement with impatience, and exerted all 
1. her ingenuity to contrive her escape. At length she 
dressed herself and her female attendant in male attire, 
mounted a horee,- ro^e unobserved in the dusk of the 
evening out of one of the gates, and continued her flight 
till she reached in safety the borders of Holland, where 
she was joyfully received by her subjects. The Burgun- 
dians pursued her thither ; and Holland became for two 
years the theatre of war. The duke of Gloucester sent 
her five hundred men-at-arms, and was severely repre- 
hended by the council : he renewed the attempt ; but 
was prevented by his brother the regent t. In 1 426 the 
pope is said to have pronounced in favour of the first 
marriage J: but the duke of Brabant died soon after- 
wards, and Jacqueline assumed the title of duchess of 
Gloucester. The slender aid which she received from 
England served tp defer her submission till 1428, when 
she was compelled to appoint the duke of Burgundy her 

• Ep. Mart. V. apud Raynald. vu 75. Rot Pari. iv. 277. 

t Monstrel. it 18—29. 

X This is said by different writers. If it were true, I know not how the 
English government could, consistently with the agreement at Paris, con 
tinue to acknowledge her for duchess of Gloucester. Yet she is so called 
In two different instruments in Rymer, dated in 1427 and 1438. Rym. x. 
37^ 396, and in tne address of the common's of 1437. Rot Pari iv. 318. 
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heir, to allow him to garrison her fortresses, and to give 
her word that she would never marry without his coa- 
sent *. In the terms of this treaty she virtually acknow- 
ledged that she was not the wife of the duke of Glouces- 
ter ; and yet, only a few weeks hefore it was concluded* 
her interests had been espoused in England by a party 
of females against the neglect of her supposed husband. 
A lady of the name of Stokes, attended by the wives of a. n. 
ihe principal citizens of London, went to the house of 1424 
lords, and presented a petition against the duke, accus- 
ing him ef having neglected his lawful wifie, the duchess 
Jacqueline, and of living in open adultery with Eleanor 
Cobham t, daughter of Reginald lord Cobham of Ster- 
l>orough. The beauty of Eleanw was as distinguished 
as her morals were dissolute. After coHtributing to the 
pleasures of different noblemen, she became acquainted 
with the duke, whose attachment to her was so great, 
that, even after his union with Jacqueline, he kept her 
always near* his person, and took her wi^ him in hia 
expedition to Hainault $. What answer was returned 
to the petition of these female champions in the cause 
of conjugal fidelity, is not known: but the duke soon 
afterwards, to the surprise of Europe, publidy acknow- 
ledged 6obham for his wife ; and Jacqueline, in breach 
of her promise to her adversary, married a gentleman 
lealled Frank of Bursellen. He was immediately seized 
by the Burgundians, and his wife, to purchase his liber- 
ty, ceded the greater part of her dominions, retaining 
only an annual rent for her own support She diedoct. 
without issue in 1 436 $. 8, 

Had it not been for this unfortunate attempt of Glou- 
cester to obtain the inheritance of Jacqueline, it was 
pretended that the party of Charles might havo been 

• MoHstrel. H. 37. Meyer, lib. kv. p. 316. i Sfov. 86*>. 

$ Laquelle )e dit 4uc par avant avoit tentie en sa conipagni*" (•<n!:\'ii 
4einps, conme ga dame par amours: et avec ce avoit esie d Tanicc dr 
jMicims aulres Iiommes que de icelui doc Muusleel. u. 32. AUu. a. 23^ 
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effectually crushed after the battle of Verneuih But to 
defend the duke of Brabant, the duke of Bur»;undy 
withdrew his forces from the scene of action, and em- 
ployed them in Hainault and Holland; and the duke of 
Bedford, reduced to depend on his own resources, be- 
came unable to improve the advantages which he had 
gained. For three years the war in France was suffered 
to languish ; and the operations on both sides were con- 
fined to skirmishes and sieges, unimportant in their 
consequences to the two parties, but most disastrous to 
the unfortunate inhabitants. If the regeat was inactive 
through weakness, Charles was equally so through po- 
verty ; and if the court of the latter became a scene of 
intrigue, dissension, and bloodshed, the council of the 
king of England was not less divided by the jealousy 
of its members, their quarrels, and their opposite inte- 
rests *. 

Among these the minister who bore the chief sway, 
both from his situation and relationship to the king, was 
the duke of Gloucester : but he was often,^ and some- 
times successfully, opposed in his views by Henry 
Beaufort, the great bishop of Winchester. That prelate 
was second son to John of Ghent by Catherine Swynford, 
and was consequently uncle to the regent and his brea- 
ther, and great-uncle to the king. From the bishopric 
of Lincoln he had been translated to the more valuable 
see of Winchester, had thrice borue the high office of 
ehancellor, had assisted at the council of Constance, and 
had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. His frugaUty 
multiplied his riches : but they were rendered subser- 
vient to the interests of his country ; and his loans to 
the late monarch amounted to twenty-eight» to the pre- 

* The pontiff, as if Tie had (breseen the evils which foMowed^ had onth* 
tuccessioD of the youni; Henry vrrilten to the council, recommending to 
Ihein above all things to live in harmony with each other, ns the best 
means of preserving the dominions of their infant sovereign. Ad regnum 
hoc in rerum statu ifialubriter dirigenuum nulla res est tantum m>cessaria« 
quantum est vestra cuncovdia, q^ui reipublicse praesidetis : vobis enim ha- 
bentibus uuam mentem, una voluntateregeatibua, nulla accidere ealasutaa 
potest. Apud Kuyoald. vi. SI 
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sent king to more than a eleven, thousand pounds *. a. d. 
He had again accepted the office of chancellor, and in 1424. 
that situation had strenuously opposed Gloucester's fa- ^"^y 
vourite plan of claiming the inheritance of Jacqueline, ' 
During the absence of that prince, the council, under ^ „ 
the infiaence of the prelate, and with a view to repress |425, 
the mutinous disposition of the populace, had garrisoned Feb. 
tie Tower, and committed it to the cape of Richard ^^• 
Wydevile, with orders " to admit no one more powerful 
" til an himself.** When Gloucester returned, he de- 
manded lodgings in that fortress, and attributed the 
refusal of Wydevile to the secret instructions of his 
uncle. In his resentment he ordered the mayor to close 20 
the gates of the city against the bishop, and to furnish' 
him with five hundred horsemen, that he might visit in 
safety the young king at Eltham. The next morning Oct, 
the retainers of Beaufort attempted to burst open the 30. 
^"Qte on the bridge, barricadbed the road, placed archers 
in the houses on each side, and declared that, as their 
lord was excluded from entering the city, so they would 
prevent the duke from leaving it t. It cost the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and tlie duke of Coimbra, second 
son of the king of Portugal by Philippa, the sister of the 
•late monarch, eight journeys in the same day from party 
to party, to prevent the effusion of blood, and to induce 
them to keep the peace, till the return of the duke of 
Bedford J. With reluctance the regent left Paris, landed 
in England (Dec. 20), and summoned a parliament at 
Leicester. It was, however, his hope that a reconcilia- 
tion between his brother and uncle might be effected 
before that meeting. With this view the archbishop and 

• Rot. Pari. iv. lil. 183. 875. 277. 

+ S'M« the chai-getofGiottcester, sn4 the answers of the bishop in Hall, 
r.9k97. 

t The bishop wrote on the 80th of October to the regent, requesting his 
imm"«lJate return: " for," he adds, "by my troth, and ye tarry long, we 
" -.h:tll \mt this land in jeopardv with a field, such a brother ye have here: 
" iiij.\ mak(! him a good manf" They entered the city of London to- 
jfpihfr. Bedford appears to have favoured his uncle, and to have blamed 
lii> brother. When the citizens made him a present of 1000 marks in two 
basins of silver gilt, he liardly thanked them. Fabvan, 414, 41d. 
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A. D. several lords waited on Gloucester, and requested liini 
1 i26,Qfj tijy pajft Qf ii^Q i^ing i^Q attend the council at N )rtb- 
29 ampton. They were instructed to represent to him that 
he could have no reasonable objection to meet his uncle 
on such an occasion ; that measures would be taken to 
prevent any affray between their followers; that the 
bishop, as the accused party, had a right to be confronted 
with ins accuser, and that the king could not be expect- 
ed to deprive him of office before the charge against him 
had been proved. But the duke's obstinacy was not to 
be subdued by argument, and he received a royal order 
to attend in his place at the approaching parliament*. 
J, , There the commons, by their sj eaker, conjured the re- 
28, g«nt and the lords to reconcile the duke of Gloucester 
with the bishop of Winchester. The former had pre- 
ferred a bill of impeachment againet his uncle, in which 
to bis own grievances he added two charges, which, if we- 
may believe him, he had received from his brother, the 
late king ; the first, that the prelate had hired an assas- 
sin to take Henry's life while he was yet prince of Wales ; 
the second that he had exhorted him to usurp the crown 
during the life of his father. In his answer, Beaufort 
endeavoured to show that, if be had given personal of- 
fence to the duke, yet his conduct was justified by the 
behaviour of that prince ; and to the charges said to 
have been made by Henry V., he opposed the confidence 
and employments with which that king had honoured 
the man, who was now accused of having attempted his 
-^ life. The duke of Bedford and the other lords took an 
4 * oath to judge with impartiality : but in what manner the 
Mar. trial proceeded we are not informed. Three days later 
7. the duke and bishop consented to leave their quarrel to 
the decision of the primate and eight other arbitrators, 
by whose award the following farce was enacted. Beau- . 

* Acts of Coan. iii. 181 — 7. This parliament was called the parliament 
of bats As arms had been forbidden, the servants of the members lol. 
lowed their lords with bat^ or clubs on their shuulders ; when these also 
were forbidden, they concealed stones, and plummets of lead in their 
sleeves and bosoms ; so suspicious were they of each oilier. Fab. ibid. 
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fort began by addressing the king, to whom he p otested Mm^ 
Ijis innocence of the charges which respected Henry *^ 
V. ; and the duke of Bedford replied, in the name of the 
infant soyereign, that the king had no doubt of the in- 
nocence of his great-uncle, and held him to have ever 
been a true man to the j|[|te monarch both before and 
after his succession to the throne. Then turning to the 
duke of Gloucester, the bishop expressed his sorrow that 
fais nephew should have conceived any displeasure agaimC 
him : "but, sir," he continued, "1 take God to witness, 
" that wliat reports soever have been made unto you dlT 
** me, (peradventure by such as have not had great affec- 
•* tion unto me : (fod forgive them !) I never imagined 
*' nor purposed thing that might be hindering or preju- 
** dice to your person, honour, or estate ; and for so much 
** I pray you that you will be unto me good lord from 
'* this time forth ; for by my. will I gave you never other 
" occasion, nor purpose not to do hereafter through Crod's 
** grace/' The duke replied : ** Fair uncle, since you so 
•* declare you such a man as you say, I am right glad 
** that it is so, and for such I take you.** Each then 
took the other by the hand, and the ceremony was finish- 
ed. Such a reconciliation could not be real ; and the 
bishop, whether it were his own resolve, or had been 
previously stipulated, resigned the seals the next day, 
^and soon afterwards requested permission to travel. H« May 
remained however in England till the beginning of the 12. 
following year, when he accompanied his nephew, the ^^ ^^ 
duke of Bedford, to Calais. There he received the wel- 1427. 
come intelligence that he had been named a cardinal by Feb. 
pope Martin, and was invested with the insignia of his Mar. 
dignity in the presence of the regent and a numerous 
court*. 

There is reason to believe that this quarrel between 
the uncle and nephew originated in the jealousy which 
Beaufort entertained of the ambition of the duke, who 

• See the proceedings in the Rolls of Parliament, iv. 296. 2dd. Rym. a. 
358. Fab. 416. Ellis. 2. ser. 1. 102. 
VOL. T. 7 
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on many occasions had acted as if he were independent 
of the council, and to their remonstrances had replied, 
that he would be axicouutahle to no man but the king; 
when he should come of age. Even of late he had said, 
'* Let my brother govern as him lustetli, whiles he is in 
•* this land : after his going ovej^nto France, I woll go- 
" vem as me seemeth good." Wi this account the other 
J members sent for the duke of Bedford to the star- 
2g. ' chamber, a few days before his departure, and the next 
J morning waited in a body on the duke of Gloucester, 
29. who was confined by sickness to his " inne." To both 
the chancellor made a similar address, stating that the 
young prince was the rightful king of^England, and en- 
titled to the obedience of all his subjects, of whatever 
rank they might be ; that young as he was^ he yet pos- 
sessed by law all the authority which would belong to 
him at a more mature age ; that, as during his infancy 
he could not exercise such authority, it was vested in 
the lords spiritual and temporal assembled in parlia- 
ment, or in the great council, and, at other times, in the 
lords appointed to form the "continual council;" and 
that this council, representing the king's person, had a 
right to exercise the powers of government, " withouten 
•* that any one person may or ought to ascribe to him- 
*• self the said rule and government." They concluded 
by begging the two dukes to inform tliem, whether they 
held the same sentiments. Both replied (and subscrib- 
ed their replies with their own signatures) that they 
cheerfully assented to the principles which had been laid 
down, and that " in all things that belonged to the rule 
" of the land and the observances of the king's laws, and 
" to his estate, they would be advised, demeaned, and 
•* ruled by the lords of the council, and obey unto the 
*' king, and to them as for the king, as lowly as the least 
** and poorest of his subjects." It should, however, be 
observed, that the answer of the duke of Bedford was 
much more full and submissive than that of his brother ; 
and that taking up the book of the Gospels, he solemnly 
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ewore to observe through life the promise which he thea 
made. Gloucester did not swear *. 

It was the sense of his own weakness winch had induced 
the duke of Bretagne to join the eonfederacj in 1423. But 
no sooner did he observe the seeds of dissension so¥m between 
the dukes of Burgundy and Gloucester than he lent a more 
willing ear to the counsels of his brother Arthur, who had 
recently been appointed by the dauphin constable of France. 
Under different pretences, his troops were gradually with- 
drawn from the armies of the allies ; men for the service of 
Charles were enrolled within his territories ; and he had 
made, or was said to have made, a secret promise of open 
co-operafion, as soon as the duke of Burgundy should break 
the alliance with England. The regent resolved to antici- 
pate his intended treachery, and prevailed on the English 
council to declare war against him in the beginning of 1426 f*. Jam, 
Immediately troops from the garrisons of Normandy were 16. 
poured into Bretagne ; the natives were defeated in several 
engagements ; and the flames of war were spread to the very 
-yfalla of Rennes. The duke in .despair solicited and obtained 
an armistice ; his apologies and offers were rejected, he tried 
again the fortune of war, was again unsuccessful, and at 
last submitted to the terms dictated by the regent. By an 
instrument under his seal, and those of his sons, barons, 
prelates, and the commonalties of his duchy, he acknowl- 
edged Henry for his rightful sovereign, and promised upon 
loath to observe the treaty of Troyes, to obey the com- 
mands of the regent^ and to do homage for his territories 
$0 the long of England, and to no other person J 

live years had now elapsed since the death of the late a. » 
monarch ; and, if no addition had been made to his con- 1428. 
quests, at least no considerable loss had been experienced. 
But at length, in an evil hour, it was determined to cress the 
2j(»re, and to attack Charles in the provinces which had 
always adhered to his cause. With this view several coun- 
cils were held at Paris : the regent yielded, it is said, with 
regret, to the majority of voices ; and a resolution was taken 
to open the eampcHgn with ihe reduction of Orieans^. 

• Rot Pari. V. 40^-411. Acts of Coan. iii. 231—242. t Rym. x. 349. Acta 
«rCottQ. iU.181. tB-J^m.^378,886. § In his letter to the king, the rejpeBfc 
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Moniagbe, earl of SaMsbarj, had lately returned from 
England with a remforcement of bIz thousand meru 
After the earl of Warwick, he wa« the most re- 
Bowned of the En^ieh commandos ; and to hinib by 
eoQunon eonsent was intrusted the conduct of the 
aiege. On the part of the French no preparation was 
emitted, no sacrifice was spared, to preserre the city, and 
annoy the aggressors. The garrison received a plentiful 
supply of ammunition and provisions; numerous batte- 
ries were erected on the walls ; and every building with- 
in the range of the cannon was levelled to the ground. 
Oct. The earl having previously reduced several places in the 
12. neighbourhood, passed the Loire with ten thousand men, 
and established his head-quartei*s on the left bank amid 
the ruins of a convent. His first operations were di- 
rected against the Tournelles, a castle which defended 
the passage of the bridge. It was carried by assault r 
but the garrison had previously broken down one of the 
arches, and had built an additional work at the other ex- 
Oct. tremity. A few days afterwards, as the English com- 
23. mander stood at a window in one of the towers of the 
fbrt, and was carefully examining the defences of %hm 
city, a shot was fired at him from the rampart. He saw 
the Itash and attempted to withdraw ; but the ball tore 
away the iron of the casement, and so lacerated hisfece^ 
-^f^y^ that he died in the course of tlie next week*. Thecom- 
as mand devolved on the earl of SuifolU, who received se^ 
veral reinforcements, and successively established his 
men in different posts round the city. They were lodged 
in huts, and covered from the fire of the besieged by in- 
trenchments of earth. But the walls were of such ex- 
tent, and the intervals between these posts, which were 

certainly appears to disclaim having given any approbatton to the attempt;. 
** Alle things prospered for you, till the tyme of the seage of OvleaBS taken 
" in hand Ood knoweth by what advice.** Bot. Pari. y. 435. 

* Gm»powder Mras mtm in eon<«t«ut use both in the attack and defenoa 
ef places. The pieces v,9te ca^ed guns and culvurms. The fixst threw stone 
balls, sonieiimes 26 inches in diameter: the second threw plummets ot 
balls of lead. The powder was of a diderent son for each. Che guas wer« 
worked by a master gwmer with viirlets under him. Masons and car- 
penters were attaclje<l to them. See accounts of the master of th» 
erdiiaace during ilie w?r in ^h« arcliives de France^ SQ5k 4&!i. 438. 46^ 
4&IX Aei& of Council, v. 2 J2. 
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called bastiles, were so spacious, that often in the night 
supplies of men and provisions forced their way into the 
place ; for which purpose Charles had established im- 
mense magazines in the neighbouring city of Blois*. 

The «ege, or rather blockade, continued during the 
winter. In the beginning of Lent sir John Falstaff left 
Paris with fifteen hundred men, to condtfct to Orleans 
fbur hundred waggons and carts, laden with stores and 
provisions. He had almost reached the village of Rouvrai 
en Beausse, when he received the alarming intelligence a. d. 
that the earl of Claremont was advancing to intercept 1429 
him with from four to five thousand cavalry. He halted ^^^* 
immediately, surrounded his little *army with a circle of 
carriages, and left but two openings, at each of which 
be posted a strong body of archers. It was the middle 
of the night ; and for two hoars the attack of the enemy 
was delayed by the disputes among their leaders. Sir 
John Stuart, who commanded the small remnant of the 
Scots in the service of Charles, earnestly contended that 
tiie men-at-arms should dismount : the earl of Clare- 
mont, by the advice of his countrymen, preferred to 
charge on horseback. At three in the morning it was 
agreed that each nation should follow its own judgment. 
An attempt was made to force an entrance at each open- 
ing ; but the cavalry were repulsed by showers of arrows, 
and the Scots on foot were all slain. About six hundred 
dead bodies were left on the field ; and Falstaff continued 
his march in triumph to the camp before Orleans f. In 
the spring the English resumed their operations • lines^ 
of communication were drawn from one bastile to ano- 
ther ; and the besieged, seeing themselves invested on 
all sides, proposed, with the permission of Charles, to 
deliver the city into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, 
to be held by him as neutral during the war, for the 
benefit of the duke of Odeans, a captive in England. 

• Monstrel. 3S, 39. 

t In tlu' qiiaiiil lanirunjjT*! of the times, tliis. was called " the battle ot^ 
'' }iMr\\un^:'* bff auae suit hcri'iDi;s. formed agreatporliou if Tthe proviMonfr, 
ATouitifl. ii. 42. 
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The regent refused the oiFer. It was but just, he said, 
that what had been won with English blood, should be 
the reward of English valour. In this detenninatioD 
the Burgundian acquiesced with apparent cheerfulness ; 
but the refusal sank deep into his heart ; nor wa« it for- 
gotten on a subsequent occasion. 

The &11 of Orleans was now confidently anticipated ; 
snd the most gloomy apprehensions prevuled in the 
councils of the French monardi. Many of those who 
had been the warmest in their professiotns of attachment 
silently withdrew from his court ; and the prince him- 
self meditated a retreat into the distant county of Pro- 
vence, perhaps into (he friendly kingdom of Scotland, 
when the French throne was saved from ruin by the 
daughter of a small farmer at Domremy, u hamlet in 
Champagne, situate betwe«Q Neuchateau and Vaucou- 
leurs. The wonderful revolution which she accomplish* 
ed, by means apparently supernatural, will Justify an 
endeavour to trace the origin and progress of the enthu- 
siasm which, while it deluded, yet nerved and elevated 
the mind of this young and interesting female *. 

Joan d'Arc was born about the year 1412. Her edu- 
cation did not differ from that of the other poor girls 
in the neighbourhood : but she was distinguished above 
them all by her diligence, modesty and piety. Dom- 
remy, like other villages, had its traditionary tales of 
wonder and supernatural agency. There stood at »o 
great distance an old spreading beech-tree, under the 
branches of which the fairies were said to hold their noc» 
turnal meetings ; near its foot ran a clear streamlet, 
the waters of which were believed to work astonishing 
cures ; and a little farther off was a still more sacred 
spot, a solitary chapel called the Hermitage of the Virgin. 
Joan was accustomed to visit all these places with her 
companions. But the hermitage was her favourite re- 

• The narrative which follows is compiled from the answers of " the 
maid," and the deposition g of the witnesses, which will be found in the 
▼•Vimes of Dttschamettes, and the Tome vili. of Petitot*s M^moires. 8m 
iMte [A.] at the end. 
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sort, where every Saturday she hung up a garUnd of 
flowers, or humt a taper of wax in honour of the mother 
of Christ. Tliese her early habits are worthy of notice, 
as they probably served ^to impress on her mind that 
credulous and romantic character which it afterwards 
exhibited. The child was fond of solitude : whatever 
interested her, became the subject of long and serious 
thought ; and in these day dreams the young enthusiast 
learned to invest with visible forms the creations of her 
own fancy. She was but twelve years old, when, walk- *• ^ 
ing in her father's garden on a Sunday, she thought ^ ^ 
that she observed a brilliant light on one side, and heard 
a voice calling on her by her name. She turned, and 
saw, as she believed, the archangel Michael, who told 
her to be good, dutiful, and virtuous, and God would 
protect her. She felt abashed in his presence, but at 
his departure wept, wishing that he had taken her with 
him. 

Besides religion there was another sentiment, which 
sprung up in the breast of Joan. Young as she was, 
she had heard enough of the calamities which oppressed 
her country, to abhor the unnatural union of the Bur- 
gundians with the English, and to bewail the hard fate 
of her natural sovereign, driven by rebels and strangers 
from the throne of his fathers. The inhabitants of 
Domremy were royalists ; those of the neighbounng 
village of Mar<jey, Burgundians : the two parties fre- 
quently met, quarrelled and fought; and these petty- 
feuds served to rivet the attention of the girl on this -^"g* 
most exciting subject. At length arrived the news of*'* 
the disastrous battle of Verneuil. She witnessed the 
despair of her parents and neighbours ; and learned 
from them, that there remained but one source of hope 
for her country, the passible accomplishment of a tra- 
ditionary prophecy, that from Bois-chesnu, the adjoining 
forest of oaks, would come a maid, destjned to be the. 
saviour of France* 

Such a pr^dictic^ w»s likely to. make a deep iso^pr^^i . 
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tion on the mind of Joan. One day, wlien she was 
done, tending her father*s flock, she again heard the 
voice, and saw the form of the archangel : hut he was 
now accompanied hy two females, the saints Catherine 
and Margaret, names, it should be observed, familiar 
to her, for they were the patronesses of the parish 
church. He announced to her that she was the woman 
pointed out by the prophecy ; that hers was the impor- 
tant commission to conduct her sovereign to Rheims 
preparatory to his coronation ; that with this view she 
ought to apply to Bandricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, 
for the means of access to the royal presence ; and that 
Catherine and Margaret would accompany her as guides 
and monitors, whom it was her duty to obey. It is plain 
that the enthusiast mistook for realities the workings 
of her own imagination. Even she herself, in her more 
sober moments, was appalled at the idea of so extra- 
ordinary a mission, and her confidence was shaken by 
the incredulity and disapprobation of her parents. But 
" her voices," as she called them, reiterated the com- 
mand : they reprimanded her for her disobedience ; and 
slie began to fear that any longer delay might be a sin, 
which would endanger her salvation. 

It chanced that a marauding party of Burgundians 
compelled the inhabitants of Domremy to seek an asylum 
in Neufchateau. The village was plundered, and the 
church reduced to a heap of ruins. On their departure 
the ftigitives returned, and the sight wound up the 
enthusiasm of Joan to the highest pitch. She escaped 
U^ from her parents, prevailed on an uncle to accompany 
j^^ 'her, and announced her mission toBaudricourt. Though 
he treated her with ridicule, she was not discouraged, 
but remained at Vaucouleurs, where her pretensions 
gradually transpired, and made her the object of public 
curiosity. The duke of Lorrain,*who laboured under 
an incurable disease, applied to her as a woman pos* 
sessed of supernatural powers ; but she answered with 
her characteristic simpHcity, that she had no mission 
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to him : he had never been named to her by " bar 

Toices." 

At length the governor, who had deemed it his dutjr a.d. 
to communicate her history to the dauphin, received ^'^29. 
an order to forward her to the French court. To pene-'® * 
trate from Vaucouleurs on the eastern border of Cham- 
pagne to Chinon in Tourraine, a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty leagues, through a long tract of country, 
of which one'portion was possessed by hostile garriBonn, 
and the other perpetually infested by parties of plun- 
derers, was a perilous and almost hopeless attempt. But Feb. 
Joan was confident of success. On horseback, and in 19. 
male attire, with an escort of seven persons *, she passed 
without meeting an enemy ; and on the tenth day at Feb* 
Fierbois, a few miles from Chinon, announced to Charles ^®* 
her arrival and object. That she should have come 
safe, was thought miraculous : yet two days were spent 
in deliberation : she might be, it was wisely contended, 
an emissary of the devil i and to elucidate this important 
question, a commission was appointed to receive her 
answers to certain interrogatcuries. The report proved 
favourable : after much delay and vacillation, an hour 
was fixed for her admission to the royal presence ; and 
the poor maiden of Domremy was ushered into a spa- 
cious hall, lighted up with fifty torches, and filled with 
fiome hundreds of knights, among whom Charles him- 
self had mixed unnoticed, and in plain attire. Joan 
entered without embarrassment : the glare of the lights, 
the gaze of the spectators did not disconcert her. Singling 
out the dauphin at the first glance, she walked up to 
him with a firm step, bent her knee, and said, '* God 
" give you good life, gentle king.'* He was surprised, 
but replied: " I am not the king, he is there," pointing 
at the same time to a different part of the hall. " In 
" the name of Grod," she exclaimed, " it is not' they, 

* The escort consisted of her brother Peter, the seigneurs de Met2 and 
Pouletigy, their two servants. Colet. a king's messenger, and Ricburd* an 
areher of the royal guard. Mem. 25C. 
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'^bat you are the king. Most noble lord danphin, 
** I am Joan the maid, sent on the part of God to aid 
^ you and the kingdom, and by his order I announce 
•* to you that you will be crowned in the city of 
*• Rheims *.** Charles took her aside ; spent some time 
with her in earnest conversation, and, rejoining the 
company, affirmed that she had discovered to him se- 
crets of his own, which could not have been communi- 
cated to her by agency merely human. The following 
day, " the maid" (so she was now called) made her 
appearance in public and on horseback. From her look 
she was thought to be in her sixteenth or seventeenth 
year; her figure was slender and graceful, and her 
long black locks fell in ringlets on her shoulders. She 
► ran a course with the lance, and managed her horse 
with ease and dexterity. Tlie crowd burst into shouts 
of admiration: they saw in her something more than 
human ; she was a knight descended from heaven for 
the salvation of France t. 

Had the pretensions of ** the maid" been a political 
artifice to raise the desponding spirits of his followers, 
Charles would have seized the present moment to lead 
them against the enemy. But opposite opinions divided 
his council. Many, instead of seeking to avail them- 
selves of the public delusion, were afraid of being de- 
luded themselves. She was said to be sent to them from 
heaven : but was it not possible that she might be an 
imp from hell ? To elucidate this grave and obscure 
question, Joan was examined and re-examined by a 
committee of theologians, by the parliament of Poitiers, 
and by the whole body of the privy councillors ; and 
three weeks elapsed before the king would consent to 
acknowledge her in her supernatural character. That 

• **Dieu Tous doint bonne vie, gentil Roy.* ** Ce ne sofs pas qui 

•* sui Rev Voici le Roy" . . . " Eii non D'.eu cVstes vous et noii aultrea." 
Mem. vj'ii. 268. 

+ Semble chose toutc divine de sou faict, et de la voir ot de Touir. See 
the euthusiastic letter du sire da Lava! a sa mere. Mem. viil S24. A\sq 
869 
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interval she spent in seclusion and prayer ; and then 
was exhibited a second time to the multitude, sitting 
on a grey charger with her banner borne before her, 
and armed at all points as a knight. The air resounded 
with acclamations : men of every rank caught the en- 
thusiasm ; and thousands oifered their services to follow 
her to battle. She herself was eager to prove in action 
the truth of her pretensions : but the king checked her 
impetuosity, 'and coolly watched the effect of her pre- 
sence both on the English as well as on his own subjects. 
Care had been taken that the history of ** the maid*' 
should be communicated with due exaggeration to the 
besieging army before Orleans. At first it was received 
with scorn and derision ; soon it began to make im- 
pression on the more credulous ; from them the alarm * 
was gradually communicated to their neighbours ; and 
at last men of the stoutest hearts shrunk from the task of 
encountering a supernatural though female champion. 
It was in vain that Suffolk and his officers sought to 
check and subdue this dangerous feeling. If they called 
her an impostor, appeal was made to the wonders attri- 
buted to her by report : if a sorceress, the men replied 
that they feared no mortal like themselves, but wer» 
not a match for the spirits of darkness. 

Sixty bastiles or forts, erected in a circle round Or- 
leans, had effectually intercepted the communication 
with the country ; and the horrors of famine were al- 
ready felt within the walls, when it was resolved by the 
French cabinet to make a desperate effort to throw a 
supply of provisions into the city. A strong body of 
men, under some of the bravest officers in France, as- 
sembled at Blois, and " the maid" solicited and obtained 
permission not only to join, but also to direct, the expe- 
dition. She was received as an envoy from heaven, 
and began the exercise of her supernatural authority 
by expelling all women of loose character from the army, 
and calling on the men to prepare for combat by ex- 
ercises of devotion. To Suffolk, Glasdale and Pole, the 
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English commanders, she sent orders in the name of 
God to withdraw from France, and return to their native 
country : to the chiefs of her own nation she promised 
complete success, if they would cross the Loire, and 
march holdly through La Beauce and the quarters of 
the enemy. But they were not disposed to sacrifice 
their own plans to the suggestions of an inexperienced 
April enthusiast. Dunois, the governor of Orleans, taking 
29. advantage of her ignorance of the country, proceeded 
hy la Sologne on the left hank, and, prevailing on her 
to cross the river with him in a hoat, led her secretly 
into Orleans, where she was received by the citizens 
with lighted torches and acclamations of joy. The 
relieving party had also embarked in boats, and endea- 
* voured to reach Orleans hy water : but the wind and 
current forced them back : they landed, crossed by the 
bridge at Blois, and were thus compelled to pursue the 
route previously pointed out by " the maid." Her pro- 
mise, however, or prediction was verified. The besiegers 
did not stir from their entrenchments, and the- convoy 
entered the city. 

Fi-om this moment it became dangerous to dispute 
the celestial mission of Joan. Her presence created 
in the soldiers a spirit of daring and a confidence of 
success, which might perhaps be guided, but could not 
be restrained by the authority of their leaders. Day 
May ^^^*^^ ^^y sallies were made, and the strongest of the 
4. English forts, the bastiles of St. Loup, and St. Jean le 
6. blanc, and Augustus, and les Tournelles, successively 
fell into the hands of the assailants. On every occasion 
" the maid" was to be seen in the foremost rank, with 
her banner displayed, and encouraging her countrymen 
by her voice and gestures: but at the storming of the 
Tournelles, whilst she was in the act of planting the 
first ladder against the wall, an arrow passed through 
an opening in her corslet, and fixed itself between the 
chest and the shoulder. Her companions conveyed her 
out of the crowd ; the wound was dressed ; aixd tha 
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heroine, after a few minutes spent in prayer, rejoined 
the combatants. At her appearance the assailants re- 
doubled their efforts, and the fort was won. 

Suffolk, disconcerted by these repeated losses, and 
warned by the desponding countenances of his followers, 
called in the night a council of war, and determined to 
raise the siege. At dawn the English army was seen May 
at a short distance from the walls, drawn up in battle 8. 
array, and braving the enemy to fight in the open field ; 
but ** the maid" forbad any man to pass the gates of 
the city. It was Sunday, she said, a day to be spent 
in prayer and not in battle. Suffolk waited some hours 
in vain : at length he gave the signal : the long line 
of forts, the fruit of so many months* labour, was in- 
stantly in flames; and the soldiers, with feelings of 
shame and regret, turned their backs to the city. The 
authority of Joan prevented any pursuit *, and Suffolk 
having distributed his men in the neighbouring for- 
tresses, informed the regent that he should be able to 
maintain his position till the arrival of reinforcements 
from Paris. i 

But it was not the intention of Charles to allow his 
enemies the leisure to breathe. The earl of Suffolk was Juiw 
soon besieged in Jargeau, and the place on the tenth 12. 
day was carried by storm. The Maid of Orleans (she 
had now received this addition to her former appellation) 
led the assailants, and reached the top of the wall, from 
which, by a stroke on the head, she was precipitated into 
the ditch. As she lay, unable to rise, she continued to 
exhort her friends with her voice. ** Forward, country- 
•* men," she exclaimed, " fear nothing : the Lord has 
** delivered them into our hands." During the assault 
an unguarded comer* had been discovered ; the French 
poured into the place ; more than three hundred of the 
garrison perished ; and Suffolk with the remainder 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Of the officer, who 

*** En nom Dlea, lidssez lei pariir, et allons reudre graces k Dieu.*' 
Mem. viit 372. 
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demanded his sword, he inquired if he were a knight ; 
and being answered in the negative, " Then," said he, 
••I will make thee one." Having knighted him, he 
surrendered. Mehun, Baugeney, and other fortresses, 
experienced the same fate as Jargeau; and the lord 
Talbot, who had succeeded to the command, retired 
towards Paris, till he received a reinforcement of four 
June thousand men. He halted at Patay : but the enemy 
18. advanced to the town ; and the time for preparation was 
lost in unavailing debate. Sir John Falstaflf proposed 
to retreat with expedition : Talbot refused to show his 
back to the enemy. He dismounted, and after a sharp 
action was made prisoner, with the loss of twelve hun- 
dred men. Falstaff fled in the beginning of the action ; 
and in punishment of his cowardice was condemned to 
forfeit the garter. He proved, however, to the satis- 
faction of the regent, that to fight with men so dispirited 
as were the soldiers at Patay, was not to avoid disgrace, 
but to invite defeat. His excuse was admitted, and 
he recovered his former honours. 

Joan had always declared that the object of her mis- 
sion was twofold, the liberation of Orleans, and the 
coronation of the king at Rheims. Of these the first 
had been accomplished, and she vehemently urged the 
execution of the second. Though to penetrate as far 
as Rheims was an enterprise of difficulty and danger, 
though every intermediate fortress was in the possession 
of the English or the Burgundians, Charles determined 
to trust to his own fortune and the predictions of his 
inspired deliverer. Having sent a strong division of 
troops to alarm the frontiers of Normandy, and another 
to insult those of Guienne, he commenced his march 
with an army of ten thousand cavalry. At Auxerre the 
citizens refused to admit him within their walls ; but 
they supplied him with provisions, and engaged to imi- 
t.ite the conduct of the other cities. Those of Troyes, 
after a debate of four days, opened their gates. The 
inhabitants of Chalons spontaneously sent him the keys 
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of the town ; and the citizens of Rheims, having ex- j,,]™ 
polled the Burgundian garrison, received him with the 16. 
most flattering testimonials of joy *. The coronation 
was performed in the usual manner : hut as none of 
the peers of France attended, Charles appointed proxies July 
to perform their duties. During the ceremony, the 17. 
maid, with her banner unfurled, stood by the king's 
side : as soon as it was over, she threw herself on her 
knees, embraced his feet, declared her mission accom- 
plished, and with tears solicited his leave to return to 
her former station. But the king was unwilling to 
lose the services of one who had hitherto proved so 
useful ; and at his earnest request she consented to re- 
main with the army, and to strengthen that throne, 
which she had in a great measure established. This 
unexpected revolution in the relative situation of the 
two parties, while it afflicted the duke of Bedford, stimu- 
lated him to new exertions. He obtained fresh as- 
surances of fidelity from the duke of Burgundy, with- 
dr^w five thousand men from his Norman garrisons, 
and received an equal number from his uncle Beaufort, 
who had raised a small army for the chime^cal purpose 
of suppressing the Bohemian Hussites 1*. With these 
he went in pursuit of Charles, who, unwilling to stake 
his cr©wn on the uncertain event of a battle, avoided 
him with equal industry. Weary of this useless labour, . 
he wrote to the king a letter, in which he charged him 7^ 
with deluding the people with the impostures of a dis- 
solute woman, and the sermons of an apostate friar ; 
required him like a loyal prince to name a day and a 
place where they might meet in the county of Brie ; 
promised that, if a stable peace could be made with a 
man who had violated his word to the late duke of Bur- 
gundy, and stained himself with innocent blood, he 
would condescend to reasonable conditions ; and if not, 

• Rym. X. 433. f Rot . Pari v. 435. 
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he offered to fight him hand to hand, that from the issue 
of the combat the world might know whose claim was 
favoured by Heaven. To so uncourteous a message 
Charles did not vouchsafe an answer : but what the duke 
could not efifect, wais brought about by accident ; and 
in the neighbourhood of Senlis the two armies unde- 
signedly came in sight of each other. The English, 
inferior in number, prepared for the fight after their 
usual manner: the French officers, flushed with suc- 
cess, impatiently demanded the signal of battle. But 
the defeats of Azincourt and Verne uil had taught Charles 
not to rely on mere superiority of number. He con- 
sulted the maid: her inspiration had deserted her 
since the expedition to Rheims. Sometimes she ad- 
vised, at others dissuaded an engagement: two days 
were passed in deliberation ; and on the third, after a 
few sharp skirmishes, the armies separated as if it had 
been by mutual consent. The regent hastened into 
Normandy, and repulsed the constable, who had pene- 
trated into that duchy ; and Charles, at the solicitation 
of his female champion, took advantage of the duke's 
absence to make an attempt on the capital. Soissons, 
Senlis, Beauvais, and St. Denis opened their gates, 
g^^ He advanced to Montmartro, published an amnesty, 
12. and directed an assault on th*^ fduxbourg of St. Honor6. 
The action lasted four hoys. At its very comm*ence- 
ment Joan received a dangerous wound, was thrown 
into the ditch, and lay th^re unnoticed, till she was 
discovered in the ervening and carried off by a party 
sent to search after her. Charles, mortified by the ob- 
stinate resistance of the Parisians, retired to Bourges ; 
whilst the maid, looking rn her wound as an admoni- 
tion from Heaven that he** commission had ceased with 
the coronation at Rheimf, consecrated her armour to 
Grod in the church of St. I'^enis. Her services, however, 
were still wanted. At t^e solicitation of her «overei.^n 
she consented to resumit- tb-* )^r'^f's.*«oi V a^n^s, am 
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accepted a patent of nobility for herself and her family, Dec^ 
accompanied with a grant of income equal to that of an 29. 
earl*. 

While the severity of the weather suspended the ope- 
rations of war, both parties endeavoCired to strengthen 
themselves by means of negotiation. It was more than 
suspected that the duke of Burgundy began to repent 
of his alliance with England ; and his fidelity was 
tempted by an honourable embassy from Charles, who 
offered him every reasonable satisfaction for the murder 
of his father. By the majority of his council the pro- 
posal was cheerfully received: but the influence of his 
sister, the duchess of Bedford, fixed the wavering senti- 
ments of her brother ; and the duke, in consideration 
of the pajrraent of twenty-five thousand nobles, engaged a. d, 
to assume the command of the united army at the com- ]^'^^' 
mencement of spring. He undertook to reduce the city ^ ^^* 
of Compeigne ; and the maid was selected to raise the 
siege. Oh her march she met an inferior force of Bur- 
gundians, defeated it after an obstinate resistance, and 
ordered its commander, Franquet, to be beheaded on j^ 
the spotf. On the very evening of her arrival she 25. 
surprised the post of Marigni : but reinforcements 
poured in from every quarter, and in a short time the 
assailants turned their backs. The heroine immediately 
took the command of the rear-guard, and repeatedly 
facing about, repulsed the pursuers. At last, however, 
her men were broken ; an archer pulled her from her 
horse ; and, as she lay on the ground, she surrendered 
to the bastard of Vendome. The shouts of the allied 
army announced to the besieged the fate of their heroine, 
who was conducted to the quarters of John of Luxem- 
ourgh, and after some months was sold by him to the 
regent. Though the garrison was grieved, it was not 
ditsmayed by this accident ; and the place defied the 

• Monstrel. ii. 5a. M^ni. viii 337. 

t Su saiU her eurniies: she says, that she sought to exchanK« him for 
ie l^ynrn, but th'j judges ttt' Lugu'y uundemued him to death. PeUlui,28a. 
VOL. V. 8 
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power of the enemy, till the siege was raised hy the 
approach of the French army under the marshal de 
Boussac *. 

The unfortunate maid was treated with neglect hy 
her friends, with cruelty hy her enemies. If ever prince 
had heen indehted to a subject, Charles VII. was in« 
dehted to Joan d'Arc. She had dispelled the terror 
with which success had invested the English arms, had 
re-animated the courage of the French soldiery, and 
had firmly established the king on the throne of his 
ancestors. Yet, from the moment of her captivity she 
appears to have been forgotten. We read not of any 
sum offered for her ransom, or attempt made to alleviate 
the rigour of her confinement, or notice taken of her 
trial and execution. Her enthusiasm had produced 
the promised effect ; and when it was no longer wanted, 
the jealousy of the French commanders was not dis- 
pleased at the removal of a female and plebeian rival. 

By the humanity of later ages, the life of the prisoner 
of war is considered as sacred : a few centuries ago he 
remained at the mercy of the captor, who might retain 
him in custody, liberate him for money, or put him to 
death f. Avarice, however, generally prevailed over 
cruelty or resentment ; and the wealth to be obtained 
from the ransom of prisoners was one of the most powerful 
inducements to military service. Yet, even the present 
war had furnished several instances-, in which captives, 
distinguished for their ferocity or obstinacy, had suffered 
death ; and the recent execution of the celebrated Bur- 
gundian leader, Franquet, made it doubtful whether 
the maid herself did not approve of the practice. Had« 
therefore, her enemies dealt with her in the same man* 



^Mem. viii ibid. Monstrelet, 59—67. H« was present at the time, and 
•aw " the maid" iu the tent of John of Lnxembur^h. 

f Of this a memorable instance occurs in Peau's collection of origiiuU 
letters, among which is one from Wennyn^ton the English admiral, stut* 
log his determination to kill or drown the crews of one hundred merchant- 
men. which Iv* had taken, unless the council should think, it better ta 
^TOMnre their ivee. VoU I p. Si3. 
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ner, though her partisans might have lamented her fate, 
they could not have charged them with injustice* : but 
the bishop of Beauvais, in whose diocese she had been 
taken, claimed the right of trying her in his court on 
an accusation of sorcery and imposture t. It is generally 
supposed that this claim was made at the suggestion of 
the duke of Bedford, who trusted that the general belief 
of her supernatural mission would yield to the con- 
demnation of an ecclesiastical tribunal. That he con- 
sidered her an agent of the devil, is evident from one 
of his own letters J: and the history of her trial shows 
that the same opinion had been imbibed by the credulity 
of her judges. The inquiry was opened at Rouen : on a. iv. 
sixteen different days she was brought to the bar; the 1^*3 1, 
questions with her answers, were laid before the uni- F « * 
versity of Paris ; and the opinion of that body concurred 
with the judgment of the court Still the sentence wa^ 
delayed from day to day ; and repeated attempts were 
made to save her from the punishment of death, by in- 
ducing her to make a frank and explicit confession. 
But the spirit of the heroine continued undaunted: she 
proudly maintained that she had been the inspired mi- 
nister of the Almighty ; and repeated her conviction 
that she was often favoured with visits from the arch- 
angel Michael, and the saints Margaret and Catherine. 
The fatal day, however, arrived, and the captive was 
placed at the bar : but, when the judge had prepared 
to pronounce sentence, she yielded to a sudden impulse 
of terror, subscribed an act of abjuration, and, having 
promised upon oath never more to wear male attire, 

^ This is the observation mHde'iii a letter written in the name of Henry 
io the duke of Burj(uuUy. Ainsi que faire nous estoit raisonablement 
licite. attcndu les grans dommageset inconveuiens. las horribles liomicidea, 
et deiesiables cruautez, et autres maux inuumerables, qu'elle avoit 
eommis & I'eucoutredeuostre seigneurie, et loyal peuple obeissant. Apud 
Monstrel. ii. 72. 

f This bishop was so devoted to the English interest, that in the pro- 
ceding year he liad been recommended by the council to the pope to bt 
translated to the archbishopric of Rouen. Rym. x. 438. 
• t" A ttisciple and lyme of the fiendo, tliat- used false enchaoo tmente 
and sorcerie." Kym. x. 408. 
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was remanded to her former place of confinement. Her 
enthus.asm, however, revived ia the sohtude of a prison ; 
her cell was again peopled with celestial visitants, and 
new scenes of military glory opened to her imagination. 
An impartial observer would have pitied and respected 
the mental delusion with which she was at&icted : the 
credulity of her judges condemned her, on the charge 
of having relapsed into her former errors. She was 
led sobbing and struggling to the stake : nor did the 
expectation of a heavenly deliverer forsake her, till she 
saw the fire kindled at her feet. She then burst into 
loud exclamations, protesting her innocence, and in- 
voking the aid of the Almighty ; and just before the 
Hames enveloped her, was seen embracing a crucifix, 
j^ay ^^d calling on Christ for mercy. This cruel and un- 
30. justifiable tragedy was acted in the market-place of 
Rouen, before an immense concourse of spectators, 
about twelve months after her capture *. 

According to the general persuasion of the age, the 
ceremony of coronation was believed to consecrate the 
person, and confirm the right of the sovereign. No 
sooner had (Sharks been crowned at Rheims, than the 
duke of Bedford determined that his nephew should 
A.D. be also crowned at the same place. The young king, 
J^29.as a preparatory step, received the regal unction at 
g ^^* Westminster in his eighth year ; from which moment . 
the title of protector was suppressed, and that of prime 
counsellor only retained t. But the poverty of the ex- 
A.D. chequer, joined to the untoward events of the war, re- 
1430. tarded his progress ; and six months elapsed before he 
April ^as enabled to leave England. At length the suras 
' necessary for his journey were raised by loan : the car- 
dinal of Winchester consented to accompany him ; and_ 
the duke of Gloucester was appointed the king's lieu- 

• Meyer, 316, 317. Mem. viii. 337— 402. Twenty-fivp years later tins 
judgment was reversed by the nrclibishop uf Rheims and the bishop of 
Paris. (7th July, 1456.) whum pope Calixtus had appointed to revise it, at 
the solicitiiliou of her mother Isabella. Ravnald. vL 77* 

i Rou PaiL iv. 337. 
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tenant during his absence. He proceeded to Rouen ; May 
hut the prospect of penetrating to Rheims grew fainter 
every day ; and at the end of eighteen months it was 
determined that the coronation should take place in 
Paris. In November, 1431, attended by the chief of 
the English nobility, and three thousand horse, he left 
Pontoise, and was met on the road by the clergy, the 
parliament, the magistrates, and the citizens of the 
capital. Triumphal arches had been erected : mysteries 
were performed, and devices were exhibited to honour 
and entertain the young king. But under these public 
demonstrations of joy, the Parisians could with diffi- 
culty conceal their forebodings of subsequent calamities. 
The coronation of Henry bore but little resemblance to fy^ 
the coronation of their native monarchs. The ceremony 
was performed by an English prelate, the cardinal of 
Winchester; the high offices of state were filled by 
foreigners, or by natives of inferior rank ; and no prince 
of the blood royal of France, not one of the lay peers, Dec. 
not even the duke of Burgundy attended to grace the ^^' 
court of the new king. After a few days Henry was j^*^ 
re-conducted to Rouen ; where he resided a year, and Feb. 
then returned by Calais to England *. ^. 

During the king^s absence in France the duke of 
Gloucester had displayed his zeal for religion and the 
public tranquillity, by the suppression of riots and in- 
surrections in several counties, occasioned by the circu- 
lation of seditious handbills, and the spread of the Lol- 
lard doctrine, that priests ought not to be " possessioners,*' 
and that among Christians all things ought to be in 
common. He spent the summer in moving from place 
to place, attended by one of the judges, and inflicting 
the penalty of death on the guilty : but it appears that 
his loyalty and religion were inspired and invigorated .^'il* 
by his passion for money. In the month of May he de- ■^' 
manded and obtained from the council a reward of n. 

• Monstrel. ii. 78-80. 
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July 500 marks . in July lie made another demand, and 
16. received an equal sum : his rapacity was not yet satis- 
fied, and in November the lords consented that he 
jj should be entitled to a yearly salary of 6000 marks 
1^ ' during the king's absence, and of 5000 after the king's 
19. return, but on condition that he should perform his duty 
without making any additional claim for particular ser- 
vices *. 

The war languished during the two following years. 
Its duration had impoverished and exhausted both par- 
ties : but, if they were unable through weakness to act 
with vigour, they were equally unwilling through pride 
to put an end to the contest. In 1432 happened an 
event which inclined the balance in favour of Charles. 
The duchess of Bedford, whose influence with her hus- 
band and brother had kept together the discordant ma- 
terials of which the confederacy was composed, died 
in November; and the precipitate union of the regent 
A.D. with Jacquetta of Luxemburg, a vassal of the Burgun- 
1433. dian, hastened its dissolution. Philip's disapprobation 
May was received by the duke with anger and contempt : 
' officious friends were not wanting to widen the breach 
by their malicious suggestions ; and so marked and 
• public was the alienation of the two princes, that when 
the cardinal of Winchester laboured to effect a recon- 
ciliation, and had brought them both within the walls 
of St. Omer, he could not induce them to speak to each 
other t. This propitious opportunity was not lost by 
the ministers of Charles, who employed every expedient 
to detach the Burgundian from his allies. He had now 
taken ample revenge for the murder of his father: his 
prejudices and his interest were intimately connected 
with the cause of his native sovereign ; and the wishes 

• See Fabvan, 602, Chion. of London, 119. Hall, 166. Acts of Couu. iv. 
88. h9. 91. 100. 4. 5, 6, "]. Fell Hecords, 412. 415. It is singular thut, 
ih«)u^l> ill ihe minutes <»f the council 100 marks onty are ouleied to l»e 
paid t«> llu' duke in Juij, \v\ it appeals from the " Issue KoH" that \ ny- 
ment of 500 nia.ks was niad^j to him on the same account the next day. 
IVII lU ooru b. 4 U'. ' i MonstreL ii. 90. 
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of his council and subjects ran in the same channel. 
If he still adhered to a league which he now hated and 
condemned, it was in consideration of his oath not to 
make peace witiiout the consent of the English. To 
remove the difficulty it was suggested in a conference 
between him and his brothers-in-law, the duke of Bour- 
bon, and the constable of France, to attempt a general 
pacification under the mediation of the pope, as the 
common father of Christian princes. 

To this proposal Eu genius IV. gladly acceded ; and a. ». 
in ) 435 was held the congress of Arras, the most illu8> 1435. 
trious meeting for political purposes which Europe had 
yet witnessed. The duke of Burgundy, the most mag- 
nificent prince of the age, summoned to his court all the 
nobility of his states ; the pontiff was represented by the 
cardinal of Santa Croce ; and the council of Basil, which 
was then sitting, by the cardinal of Cyprus ; the interests 
of the young Henry were supported by his great-uncle 
cardinal Beaufort, with twenty six colleagues, half 
French and half English * ; and Charles sent a legation Aug. 
of twenty-nine noblemen and ministers, at the head of *^' 
whom were the duke of Bourbon and the constable. 
To these were added envoys from the kings of Sicily, 
Norway, Denmark, and Poland, from many of the 
princes of Germany and Italy, and from the cities of 
Flanders and the Hanse Towns. The first days were 
spent in feastings, tournaments, and pai*ties of pleasure: 
but even in these the cordiality between the Burgun- 
dians and French was sufficiently apparent to awaken 
the jealousy and apprehensions of the English. The 
cardinal of Santa Croce opened the conferences with a 
common-place harangue on the ravages and evils of 
war ; and projects and counterprojects were exchanged 
for several days : but the pretensions of the two courts 
were so opposite and extravagant, that every hope of 
pacification speedily vanished t. Both the cardinals 

• Ryin.x 61L + Rot Pari. iv. 481. 
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mediators and the Burgundian ministers had been 
gained by the French. The former openly blamed the 
indexibility of the English ; the latter had prepared for 
signature a treaty of amity between their master and 
Charles. To spare himself the mortification of witness- 
Sept. Mig 80 uafevourable a transaction, the cardinal of Win- 
6. Chester, with his colleagues, departed from the scene of 
negotiation ; and three weeks afterwards peace was pro- 
J[®P** claimed between France and Burgundy. The conditions 
had been dictated by Philip ; that Charles should express 
his sorrow far the murder, and engage to punish the 
murderers of the late duke, and should surrender to 
Philip several fortresses as a security for the payment of 
four hundred thousand crowns. As soon as the treaty 
had been signed, the French negotiators, falling on 
their knees in presence of the duke, begged pardon for 
the murder of his father ; and he laying his hands oc 
a golden cross placed before the eucharist, solemnly 
declared that he forgave the king from his heart. The 
cardinals then absolved him and his lords from the oath 
of alliance with England. To conclude the ceremony, 
the barons on each side, according to the custom of the 
age, swore to enforce the observance of the treaty. The 
inutility aiwi impiety of such oaths were shown by the 
remark of the lord of Launay, who, when it came to 
his turn, exclaimed ; " This is the sixth peace to 
•* which I have sworn since the beginning of the war. 
•* The five first were all broken. But as for this, what- 
•* soever others may do, I declare before Grod that I 
*• will observe it *." 

To detail the complex but unimportant operations of 
the war during the ten fallowing years would be a tedi- 
ous and intricate task. The leading particulars under 
different heads may suffice to gratify the curiosity of the 
Sept. reader. 1. Before the dissolution of the congress of 
14 Arras, the duke of Bedford expired at Rouen. He left 

• Monstrel. ii. 108—119. Meyer, 32a 
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the reputation of a prudent statesman, and a brave and 
experienced general ; and his name was long and r^ 
spectfully remembered by his enemies as well as hk 
countrymen. He was buried in the cathedral on tbe 
right hand of the high altar ; and when some years later 
it was suggested to Louis XI. to remove his bones to • 
less honourable situation, the monarch angrily replied: 
" I will not war with tlje remains of a prince who was 
** once a match for your fathet's and mine ; and who, 
" were he now alive, would make the proudest of us 
" tremble. Let his ashes rest in peace, and mjay the Al- 
" mighty have mercy on his soul * I" 

2. To the duke of Bedford succeeded Richard duke 
of York: but before his arrival Paris had returned to 
the obedience of its native sovereign. The citizens had 
always been attached to the Burgundians, and with 
them were willing to transfer their services from Henry 

to Charles. The gate of St. Jacques was betrayed in a.d, 
the night to Adam de Lisle, and the. count de Dunois : *^fi. 
chains thrown across the streets prevented the arrival V^* 
of the English ; the lord Willoughby with the garrison 
retired intx) the bastile ; and an honourable capitulation 
freed the capital from the dominion of strangers. The 
duke landed in Normandy with eight thousand men. 
He soon reduced the towns which had revolted or sur- 
rendered to the enemy;. and John lord Talbot, after- 
wards earl of Shrewsbury, by his activity and courage 
restored the reputation of the English arms. He defeated 
near Rouen a body of F]?ench, who had been invited by 
the treachery of the inhabitants ; and soon afterwards, 
taking advantage of a fall of snow, surprised the town of 
Pontoise with a body of men, who, dressed in white, had a. d. 
concealed themselves in the ditch. Thence he spread 1437. 
desolation and terror to the very walls of Paris t. 

3. The duke of Burgundy intended to remain neutral : a. d. 
the insults of the English and the inclination of his 1**^ 

• Stow. p. 475. Hall , 129. f Monstrel. U. 13?. 

VOL. y. 9 
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subjects dragged him into the war. He proved, how- 
ever, a feeble enemy. Some of his nobles refused to 
assist him, on the ground of the fealty which they had 
sworn to the king of England : nor is it improbable that 
he himself felt some scruple on the same account This 
is certain, that he never could be induced to face an 
English army. At the request of the people of Flanders 
he undertook to reduce Calais ; and the duke of Glou- 
July, cester, who had been ordered to relieve it, sent the Bur- 
Aug. gwiidian a challenge to fight in the open field : but four 
2. days before his arrival Philip had retired with precipita- 
tion into his own territories. It was in vain that he was 
followed by Gloucester, to whom Henry, as king of 
France, had ridiculously granted the earldom of Flan- 
ders, forfeited, as it was pretended, by the treason of the 
Burgundian *. The next year Philip besieged the town 
of Crotoi at the mouth of the Somme. To succour that 
fortress Talboi marched from Normandy with a small 
army of four thousand men. They spent the night at 
St. Valery • the next morning they plunged into the 
water at Blanchetaque ; and, though it reached to their 
breasts, crossed the ford without accident. Astonished 
at their boldness the besiegers retired within their lines, 
and the duke withdrew to Abbeville. Talbot ravaged 
the country with impunity : the Burgundians mutinied 
in the camp ; and the garrison seized the opportunity 
to pursue them to a considerable distance t. 
^* "• In 1437 the duke of York was recalled, and succeeded 
j^' 'by Beauchamp, surnamed the good, earl of Warwick, 
I. with the title of lieutenant-general, and Governor of 
A.D. France {. His short administration (for he died at 
1439. Rouen in less than two years) was not distinguished by 
^^** any remarkable event. Instead of the ravages of 
war, both countries were exposed to a more dread- 

^ Rjrm. X. €53. For the charges brought by the duke atfninst the Eng- 
lish, and Ih? answer given by the council, aee Monstrelet, li. 125, and Acts 
of Coun. iv. 329. 

t Monstrel. ii 148— 150. J Rym. x. 675. 
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fill scourge in the combinea opei*atidn of famine and 
pestilence*. 

5. In 1 439 the earl of Ricnemont, constable of France 
recovered the city of Meaux in defiance of the lorJ 
Talbot, who endeavoured to raise the siege. But tbia 
loss was compensated the next year by the capture of 
Harfleur, which, with the greater portion of Caux, had 
been wrested from Henry in 1 432. The earl of Somer- 
set* with Talbot and many other distinguished officers, 
lay before it .during several months ; and so secure did 
they consider themselves, that the countess with several 
ladies consented to spend the summer in the midst of 
the cHmp. The count d'Eu, by order of Charles, at- 
tempted to relieve the place. The besiegers were attacked 
at the same time in four different points by sea and 
land : but every effort to break through their inlrench- 
ments proved ineffectual; the assailants were repulsed 
with considerable loss ; and the garrison surrendered 'K 

6. The complaints of the Parisians stimulated Charles ^ ^^ 
to undertake the siege of Pontoise. He i'nves*ed it with 1441 
twelve thousand men, threw up bastiles, and fortified May, 
them with batteries. Talbot on two occasions succeeded 

in throwing supplies and reinforcements into the place. 
The duke of York, who had been appointed the king's 
lieutenant a second time, arrived with eight thousand 
men, and offered battle to Charles. But the French 
monarch still respected the valour of his opponents, he 
refused to fight without a manifest advantage, and 
contented himself with observing the fords over the 

• In England the value of wheat rose to what was tlien consiipred the 
enormuas price of Ahree shillings and fo>ir pence the bnshel : and the 
people suppotted life by making bread of pease, beans, and vetches, 
though in London the merchants by the importation of rye from the Baltic 
contributed to lessen the scarcity. In France we are told by an eye-wit- 
ness that the advance in the price of provisions was tenfold; and that the 
number of those who expired of want and disease among the lower 
classes was immense. This calamitous visitation lasted two years. See 
Wyrcest. 439. Monstrel. ii. 15i. 165. Fab. 433. On account of the daii> , 
ger of inlecticQ, an act was passed that no person, wlieu he did homngc^ 
should, as u<«ual, kiss the king, but the homage should hfi deemed good ia 
law with the omission of that ceremony. Rot. Pari. v. 31. 
t Monstrel. ii. 173, 174. 
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Oise. In the night Talbot made a false attack on the 
•ridge of Beaumont, while lower down the river four 
men silently crossed to the opposite side in a boat of 
.eather, and drew after them several others. A bridge 
of ropes was now thrown across ; and before any dis- 
covery was made, six hundred men had strongly in- 
trenched themselves on the left bank. A fruitless 
attempt was made to dislodge them : the French army 
dispersed, and the duke reinforced the garrison. He 
returned to Normandy, leaving two thousand of the 
enemy in one of the bastiles, which was too strongly 
fortified to be attcKsked with impunity ; and the sarcasm 
of the Parisians compelled Charles to resume the siege. 
Sept. At length the French got possession of the church of 
6. Notre Dame, which overlooked the walls ; and three 
days afterwards a bloody but successful assault restored 
Sept. this important place to the dominion of the French 
^^- monarch *. 

7. In the two next years Charles reduced several for- 
!&*esseB in Guienne, while the English spread themselves 
over Picardy, Maine, and Anjou. The pope repeatedly 
^^ exhorted the rival powers to lay aside their arms; and 
1439. Isabella, duchess of Burgundy, offered herself as a 
Jan. mediatrix equally attached to each party ; to France by 
31. her marriage with duke Philip, to England by her de- 
scent from John of Ghent, by her mother the queen of 
Portugal. Her efforts were powerfully seconded by 
cardinal Beaufort, who, aware that the resources of the 
country and tlie patience of the people were exhausted, 
proclaimed himself the advocate of peace; but were 
as strenuoiksly opposed by the duke of Gloucester, who 
would never subscribe to the disgrace of surrendering 
to the euemy what his brother had won at the cost of 
80 much treasure and blood. The cardinal might rely 
oa a majority in the council and among the people ; but 
was effectually thwarted by the obstinacy of the French 

• 3iQn»tjreL ii. 187—191. 
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eubinet, to whom the continuation of war pionu. cc) 
greater advantages than any peace which the English 
ministers dared to conclude. Hence the fieque. t at- 
tempts at negotiation served only to show the superiority 
assumed by one nation, and to excite irritation and 
despondency in the other *. But the quarrel with Bur- 
gundy, as it involved no great national interest, was 
more easily appeased. It had arisen from resentment 
for the apostacy of. the duke : but England, in her 

• The instructions delivered to the English negotiators on one of these 
occasions (at Calais, 1439) are still extant, and present a most cnriuus 
specimen of diplomatic finesse. They were ordered. I ^. To demand from 
Charles a formal recognition of Henry's title to the throne of France, and 
to enforce this demand, not by any inquiry into the king's right, (that hud 
been placed beyond the reach of doubt by the decision of his royal father 
and Edward 111^ but by insisting on the pacification ot Troyes, and 
tile judgment of f^d, raanifeated by the victories which he luid ^ivcn io 
smsdl Ixnlies of Englishmen over the immense hosts of their enemies, iiut 
^. If the demand were refused, they were to make an offer to Charles of 
ApriDcipality beyond the Loire with an annual income oftwenty millions of 
crowns. 3^. These, however, were but preliminary flourishes, proposals 
made that they might lie rejected. The lord cardiual of Winchester was 
now to address the ujnbassadorsof both parties, not as-a negotiator, (he 
was not even named in the commission,} but as a prince of the diurch, 
whom his desire to slop the efTusitm of human blooil had induced to Hfr- 
sume the character of mediator with the duchess of tiurfjundy. In a set 
speech he was to exhort 'both parties to terminate a quarrel, which had 
now lasted a hundred years, and vrhich had (sacrificed the lives of more 
men than were iit that time alive in the two kingdoms. He was to \)aiut 
in stroug colours the evils of war, both as to the temporal calamities which 
it inflicts* and the spiritual loss of souls, sent before tiie tribunal of God in 
the midst of their sins; lie was to observe that the question could b« de- 
cided only by one of these two ways, the destruction of the En<;lish or 
French people, which was impracticable* or by an equitable adjustment 
of claims, which, if it were to be adopted, could not l)e adopted too soon. 
4**. The English ministers were to be marvellously affected by this speech, 
and in consequence of it to relax in their pretensions, and to offer to 
Charles the whole of France beyond the Loire, with the exception of 
Guienne. Nay: rather than incur the guilt of contributing to the evils so 
feeiinglv deplored by the cardinal, tlrey were to su.Ter themselves to be 
satisfied with the faithful accomplishment of the great peace of Bietigny. 
But the French envoys were not to be blinded by so fliiltsy an anifiee. 
They insisted that Henry should cede all his conqiiestf besides Normandy, 
and hold that duchy, with Guienne, of the crown of Ffance. The jji oposai 
was receiveil as an insult ; and the duchess proposi d a )>eace for a limited 
unmber of years, on condition that Henry suould not take, during thi«t 
time, the title of kio<j of Franoe, nor Cliarles m'ak6 any claim of homage 
dmiug the same period. The ambassadors seiKirated to receive the com- 
mands of their sovereigns on this project. At the appointed time the Eng- 
lish, returned with instructions to refuse, because ic would show in the 
kin .4 a lack of mi^htor of right, or of courage: but they had no oppo»'- 
tunity of delivering' their answer; for the French did not think it wor* a 
tJieJr while to reium al all. See R\m. x. 724, and Acts of Coun. v. 334. 
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endeavour to punish him, had, by the interruption of the 
trade with Flanders, inflicted a severe injury on herself. 
In 1443 Isabella (with her husband Henry seems to 
have refused to treat ^ ) concluded a suspension of 
hostilities for an indefinite period with the 4uke of 
j^pj Yorkt. In the next year her efforts to extend that 
24. benefit to all the belligerents were seconded by the 
more powerfhl influence of the duke of Orleans, who 
had been made prisoner at the battlie of A^unc^uirt, and 
after a captivity of twenty-four years had been permitted 
to revisit his country. Before his depaiture he paid 
down forty thousand nobles, gave security for the pay- 
ment of eighty thousand more in the course of six months, 
and bound himself to return at the expiration of the 
year, unless he should prevail on Qiarles to consent to 
a final peace ; and Henry on his part engaged to repay 
him the money on the signature of the treaty, or, in 
failure of that, on his return to captivity $. He was 
^ u, released about the end of the year 1440 ; and instead of 
1440. eflfec ting the purpose of his mission, found himself ex- 
Nov. eluded from the court by the intrigues of the royal 
*'^* favourites. Henry was compelled to enlarge the time 
fixed for his return ; and he at length gained that in- 
fluence in the council which was due to his rank and 
abilities. Charles now listened to his suggestions in 
A. D. favour of peace. The duke himself and the earl of 
1444. Suffolk were tbe principal negotiators; and though they 
could not induce their respective courts to agree to any 
general basis of pacification, concluded an armistice for 
two years, during which it was hoped that some way 
might be discovered of adjusting the opposite claims, 
and reconciling^ the interests, of the contending sove- 
'reigns $. 

Hitherto the attention of the reader has been occupied 

• Many conferences were held with her, none with him, as appears from 
ihe instruments in Rymor, x. 713. 730. 761. 767. 802, &c. 

+ RYm.xL24. t Ibid. » 820-829. 

§ Rym. xL 69— 67. 
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M ith the conduct of the war in France : this temporary 
suspension of hostilities will afford him leisure to revert 
to the domestic occurrences of the last twenty years, and 
the miscellaneous incidents, whieh diversify the history 
of that period. L Before James of Scotland was restored ^o« 
to his throne, a truce of seven years had been eosduded ^^^ 
between the two kingdoms *. By the king it was car6- ^^ 
fully observed ; not that he retained any warm attach- 
ment for the ]^aoe of his captivity, but that he wished 
for peace, in order to curb the ^gictious spirit of his 
nobles, and to encourage habits of industry and subor- 
dioalion among his pec^le. Hence his eonnxeion witk 
England did not pi-event him from receiving the am- 
bassadors of the French monarch. He renetwed the ^.u. 
ancient league between the two crowns, and agreed to 1428. 
give the priacess of Scotland in marriage to the dau- J^^y 
phin, as soon as the parties should have attained the age ^^' 
of puberty. His poverty did not enable him to offer 
with his daughter a portion becomkig her rank : but ke 
assented to what was still more acceptable, an aid of six 
thousand Scottish troops, whenever a fleet for their con- 
veyance should arrive from France t. To secure his 
friendship, Charles made him a grant of the county of Nov. 
Xaintogne, and the lordship of Rochefort, which the king 
of Scots condescendied to hold of the French crown, with 
an engagement to send the first prince of his blood to per-^ 
form the accustomed homage $. These treaties alarmed 
the English government. The cardinal of Winchestw ob- 
tained a personal interview with James at Durham ; and, 14*29^ 
whether it were owing to* his suggestions, or to the dif- Feb.* 
Acuity of providing a sufficient number of vessels, the 

• Rvm. X. 329-332. 

t Du Tillet, 138. Ford. xvi. 11. Thresor deg Chartres, 128. By mis- 
take the date of 1448 has been substituted for 1428 in this and the otlier 
•rticles under the head of '* huietiesm piece.*' 

t Du Tillet, ibid. The next month by a new agreement it was stipu- 
lated tl»at after the expulsion of ilie Eoglisli ftom France, the Scottish 
king, in lieu of Xaintogne and Rochefort, should receive either the duehv 
of Berri or the county of Evreux, to be held on the 'same icrm^ Iblo. 
Dec. 10, 1428. ^ 
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Stipulated auxiliaries never left Scotland *. James even 
threw out some hint of a final peace in lieu of the exist- 
ii^ teuce, to he founded on a marriage between Henry 
and one of his daughters. The council hastened to profit 
1430 by the suggestion, and lord Scrope was authorised to 
Jan. negotiate a peace " by way of marriage and other lawful 
24. " and honourable means ;'* but at the same time, whe- 
ther it were through pride or policy, he was instructed 
not to make the proposal himself, but to draw it artfully 
from the Scottish commissioners. He failed ; made his 
j^l report to the council in England and to the king in 
France, and returned to Scotland with new powers to 
conclude a peace "on any terms and in any manner ;" 
an alteration which suflBciently proved the great anxiety 
of the English government to withdraw James from his 
alliance with Charles, as long as that prince should be 
at war with England t. But the Scottish king adhered 
firmly to his engagements with France ; and the utmost 
which the envoy could accomplish was to renew the 
truce for five years, with «h understanding that, if any 
Dec. Scotsmen should sail to the assistance of the enemies of 
15. Henry, they might be treated as enemies themselves, 
without any interruption of the hiurmony between the 
two crowns J. 
ti?? ^' ^^ °^* ^^^S* however, before the French ministry 
Q . 'reminded the Scottish king of his engagements : whilst 
the lord Scrope, if we may believe the Scottish histo- 
rians $, offered on the part of England the cession to 

• Rym. X. 409, 410. PeU Record*. 407. 8. 

f The words in the first commissiun are, " per medium sponsalioram siv0 
matrimonii, ac per media qusdcumque alia Hcita et honosta.*' — In place 
of all these iu the second we read," per quKcumque media quoque moda" 
Rot Scot. ii. 269. 272. 

JRym.and ActsofCoun. iv. 19— 27. 5a75. Ibid. x. 482— 488. By a 
curious clause were excepted from the truce all the lands iu England 
south of St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, and all the hinds in Scotland. 
north of the river Forn. between Moray and Ross to the sea (Ibid. 4d4); 
that is. ka far as I can understand it, no lands at all. 

§ Major, vi. 13. Leslie, 246. Buchan, ix. $0. Drummond (p. 30) adds 
an offer of marriage with a Scottish princess, but on what authority is 
unknown. That there is no great improbability in these statements ap" 
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Scotland of Berwick, Roxburgh, *nd the debateable 
lands, as the price of a perpetual peace and alliance. 
This {nroposal divided the Scottish parliament. During 
a debate of two days one par^r maintained tliot the king 
by his previous treaty with France was precluded from 
«istening to the offers of England : the other, that n# 
prince could conicientiou^y bind himself to fellow the 
dictates of another in the matter of war and peace, con- 
trary to the commands of the gospel, and the interests 
of his people. They separated without coming to any 
result ; and both the French and English envoys failed 
in the object of their missions *. 

Two years later sir Robert Ogle had the presumption 
to pass the borders, and assist a Scottish lord, who had 
taken up arms against the kiftg. He was defeated at 
Piperdan by the ,earl x)f Angus. James, irritated by 
£his breach of the armistice, demanded reparation ; buft, 
though commissioners were appointed by Henry, and a 
letter was written by him to the king of Scots with his ^^ ^ 
own hand, the difference was not accommodated *. ^Sus- 143s. 
picious of his intention, the council ordered a fleet of Mat. 
one hundred and eighty sail to cruise in the German ^* 
ocean, and intercept the princess of Scotland in her way 
to the French coast. She was, however, more fortunate 
than her &ther had been in similar circumstances ; and 
by steering round the north of Scotland, eluded the 
English squadron, and reached the port of Rochelle J. 
This new insult d^ermined James to seek revenge with 
the sword. He summoned every Scat between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty to join his banner ; and, if we may 
believe a native and contemporary writer, more than 
two hundred thousand men followed him to the siege of 
Roxburgh }. The fall of the fortress was prevented by 
the inconstancy of the king, who, after a few days, qb 

f>earB fcom the comimssiuns meationed in the la«t note but one : then 
tnay, however, be itorae laistake either as to the exact time, or to the 
ftame of the negotiator. • Ford. xvl. 23, 24. 

iJiym.635. Fojd.xvi.a JJFord.xvi9. iFord.xvi,^ 
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Ibe approach of the eari of Northumberland, disbanded 
the army, and hastened to Edinburgh. It were idle to 
enumerate all the motives to which different writers have 
attributed his conduct: the most plausible conjecture 
supposes him to have received a hint of the dark and 
mysterious conspiracy, which within six months deprived 
bim of life *. He was succeeded by his son, James II.» 
who had only completed his fifth year ; and one of the 
first acts of the new reign was the conclusion of a truce 
with Henry till the year 1447 1. 

II. England, during this period, exhibited the unusual 
spectacle of two princesses, who» despising the pride of 
birth, had married into the families of commoners. 1^. 
Jacquetta of Luxemburgh, after the death of the duke 
of Bedford, married sir Richard Wydeville, an English 
gentleman, distinguished by the extraordinary beauty of 
his person. Wydeville was immediately cast into prison 
for the offence of marrying a tenant of the crown with- 

* It was in August thnt he raised the siege : at Christmas he repaired 
to his favourite residence in the Dominican convent at Perth. On the 
evening u( the 20th oP February, after drinking tlie voidee, or parting cupk 
vitli bis oompany. be retired to bis bed-chamber, and us he stood in his 
gown before the lire, conversini; with tlie queen and her Attendants, he 
was suddenly alarmed by the elasli of arms. Aware of the danger, bo 
•ailed to the ladies to l>oit the door, while he should escape by the win- 
dow. But the iron bar^ were too ctose to admk a human body between 
Ihem; and the king, seizing ibe tire-tuugs, rushed into an a^Joiuitigclosetk 
vrenchod up oue of the boards from the floor, ami let himself through the 
aperture into the privy. The board immediately dropped into its former 
place; and it soon appeared that the noise proceeded from sir Robert Grar> 
bam, who, with three hundred highlanders had scaled the defences of the 
monastery. They burst open the dow, broke the ann of Catberina 
Douglas, who attempted to exclude them, and wounded the queen* when 
a voice exclaimed, " Fur shame I She is but a woman. Look after her 
"husband." Not finding him in the bed-cbamber, tbey parted in separata 
directions to search the adjoining rooms ; and James, seising the uppm* 
tunity, called to the ladies to draw him out. In the attempt Elisabeth 
Douglas fell through the aperture; and during the confusion caused by 
this event one of the assassins entered the closet He informed his asso- 
ciates. . Sir John Hall lejiped below, and was followed by Ins brother ; bi»* 
tbe king, an athletic man, seized each in the descent, and attempted to 
tlirottle them on the floor. Graham sprang to their assistance. At the 
entreaties and promises of James he began to waver; but bis confederates 
above terrified him by their threats; and the unarmed monarch waa 
despatched with sixteen wounds. See the contemporary relation of tbJa 
tragical event, published by Pinkertou, voU L App. No. xiiL 

+ Rym. X. 6d9. 
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out the royal license; but obtained his liberty on the a. n. 
payment of a fine of one thousand pounds, and \\as''^37. 
afterwards, out of respect to his wife, created baron ^^"' 
Rivers *. 2"*. Catherine,*ti daughter of Fra .ce, the widow 
of the last, the mother of the present sovereign, married 
Owen ap Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, said to be descend- 
ed from the celebrated Cadwalladert. It does not ap- 
pear that this marriage was ever formally acknowledged ; 
but it was followed by an act of parliament, by which to 
marry a queen dowager without license from the king a. d. 
was made an offence punishable with the forfeiture of HIS, 
lands and goods J ; and, as soon as Catherine was dead, ^,u, 
Tudor received a summons at Daventry to appear in 1437 
person before the king. At his demand a safe conduct Jan, 
was granted him, but afterwards violated. He escaped zi 
from prison, was retaken, and escaped a second time. 
With the real cause of this severity we are not acquaint- 
ed : the act of parliament had passed after his marriage, 
iand there is no mention made of it in the acts of the 
council : from the expressions used there it may perhaps 
be inferred that he had done or said something to raise 
apprehensions, that sprung, as was pretended, from the 
ancient princes of Wales, and proud of his alliance by 
marriage with the royal families of England and France, 
Owen ap Tudor might be tempted to re-enact the part 
of Owen Glendower, and might, like that chieftain, meet 
with willing and enthusiastic support from the national 
predilections of his countrymen }. However that may 

♦ Thia offence was common, and always punished with fine, and often 
with imprisonment also, if the husband were of inferior rank to the wife. 
In the acts of the Council we meet with such fines of 1,000/. or 12 000 
marks. &c. See Acts, iii. 130. 145. 164. 252. 

+ The Chronicle of Londan asserts the Tndor was " no man of birtlie, 
iio:her of lyflod." (p. 123.) Yet ilie council iu an official instrument gives 
him the title of - armiger.»' Rym. x. 709. His sons Edmund and Jasper 
wereplaced under the care of Catherine de la Pole, abbess of Barking. 

t There can l>e no doubt tliat such act was passed, though it is not 
found on the Rolls now. But sir Harris Nicolas informs us that the mem- 
brane, on which it ought to be found, is wanting, and that the numbers of 
the following membranes have been altered. Acts of Coun. v. xvii. not. 2. 

{ We meet with these expressions: " his malicious purpos and ymagina* 
"tion;" the danger of" rebellion, murmur, or inconvenience fr«m his ea- 
* largement ;" " the disposition of Walys." Ibid. p. 50. 
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have been, Tudor, after his second escape, was suflfered 
to remain without molestation. Henry acknowledged 
X. i>. his sons by Catherine for brothers, and created Edmund 
1462. earl of Richmond, and Jasper earl of Pembroke ; Owen, 
the youngest, became a monk in the abbey ot West- 
minstef. 

III. It was probably owing to this marriage that Henry^ 
when he was only in his third year, had been taken out 
of the hands of his mother, and intrusted to the care of 
A, i>. dame Alice Botiller, to whom as his governess the in- 
M24.fent monarch was made to give authority by special war- 
^«?^' xaiit, and with the advice of the council, to chastise him 
* from time to time, in reasonable wise, as the case might 
require, without being subsequently called to account *. 
^^ „ From the tuition of dame Alice he passed in his seventh 
1428. year to the charge of the earl of Warwick, who, in his 
June patent of appointment, was ordered to look to the health 
^* and safety of the royal person, to watch over the educa- 
tion of his pupil in morals and virtue, in literature and 
the languages, in manners and courtesy, and in all the 
acquirements which become a great king ; and to chas- 
tise his negligence or disobedience in such manner as 
other princes of the same age were wont to be chas- 
tised t. But when Henry had reached his eleventh year, 
"Warwick applied to the council for more ample powers. 
He found that oflBcious persons, lo make their court to 
the sovereign, had filled his mind with notions of his 
own importance, and that he would no longer submit 
^ P to the punishments, which it was occasionally deemed 
1432. necessary to inflict. The earl therefore demanded au- 
Nov. thority to appoint or dismiss the persons composing the 
29. royal household ; to prevent any stranger from speaking 

* De noQS reson lement chastier de temps en temps ainsi <-umme le 
c«8 requerera. Ibid. iii. 143. This lady in return for her services iec« i\ nl 
a pension for life of 40/., to which another of thirty marks was afu-rwut-tia 
added. I may observe that king John pave pensions of two prnce ]>er iIav 
to the nnrsesof his children. Rot Clans. I. 150. 175; but. the nurs«'s Jl 
Henry V. VI. VII. received 20/. per annum as long as the king J»le:^^^d, 
which was, in foct, for life. Acts of Conn. iii. Pell Records, 384. EIU.<'.2. 
s«r. i. 171. t Rym. X. 399. Rot Pari. iv. 4U 
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with the^ng unless it were in presence of one of the 
four Imights of the hody ; and to remove him from place 
to place as he saw it necessary for his health or security. 
He also required the council to admonish the king in a 
hody, of the necessity of obedience to his preceptor, and 
to promise that they would stand by him, if on account 
of chastisement his pupil should conceive any antipiithy 
against him*. All these demands were granted. It 
was, however, impossible to exclude flatterers from the 
prince; who, at their suggestions, in his fourteenth year ^^ 
demanded to be admitted into the council, and to be 1434, 
made acquainted with the manner in which the concerns Nov. 
of his kingdom were conducted. This claim was resisted ^^ 
with firmness, but with respect t. Yet Henry, though 
he acquiesced for the present, three years afterwards re- j^^ 
newed his demand. To satisfy him, it was resolved, n©^* 
that the pardon of offences, the collation of' benefices, 13. 
and all special graces should be reserved to the king ; 
that he should I e made acquainted with all debates of 
importance respecting his crown and prerogatives ; and 
should decide in all matters, regarding which the council 
should .be so &r divided ia opinion that the majority did 

• Rot Par. 433, 434. If we believe Hardyng, though 
" Th'erle Richard in mykell worthy heade 
EDformed hym, yei of his symple heade 
He ooulde little within his breast conceyve. 
The sood from eivill he could uneth perceyve.** 

p.394. 
t The members of the council (thedukeof Gloucester alone was absent) 
replied, that." God, indeed, had endowed the kin^ with as great undcr- 
** standing and feeling as ever they saw or knew m any prince or oth«« 
•* pi'rson of his age : nevertheless, to quit them truly to 0<»d, to the king, 
" and to his people, they dare not take upon them to put him in conceit or 
** opinion that he isyet endowed w.^ so great feeling, knowledge, and 
" wisdom, the which must in great part grow of ex^ierience, nor with so 
** great foresight and discretion to depart and choose in matters of great 
" weigSit and difficulty, as is expedient and behoveful to him and bis peo- 
" pie. They therefore think it would be perilous and harmful to change 
" the rule .ind governance that afore this in his tender age hath been ap- 
" pointed lor the good and surety of his noble |>er8on, and of this land : 
•* and trust, that if any such motion be agsiin made to him, before be agree 
" to it, be will t^ke the advice of his great council, or of his conthiual 
•* ruuiicil, for tbc tiire being: the which manner of bis demeaning, it is 
** iriiAi d and ibou^L; will lie the best thai can be advised." Ibid. 438* 
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not exceed two-tbirds of the members*. Thus the go- 
vernment remained till he became of full age. 

IV. The reader has already noticed the commence- 
ment of the quarrel between the duke of Gloucester and 
his uncle the bishop of Winchester. Their mutual 
rivalry converted these near relations into the bitterest 
enemies* and gave insensibly an opposite direction to 
their views of national polity. The duke proclaimed him- 
self the warm and inexorable advocate of war : the bishop 
contended with equal vehemence for peace ; and, as the 
council perpetually oscillated between the influence of 
the one and of the other, the war was never conducted 
with vigour, and obstacles were constantly opposed to 
the conclusion of peace. The bickerings between these 
two ministers are of themselves beneath the notice of 
histoiy ; but they derive importance from their conse- 
^quences, which were felt through the greater portion of 
Henry's reign. 

When Beaufort, during the life of the last monarch, 
visited the council of Basil, he was named by Martin V. 
cardinal and apostolic legate in England, Ireland, and 
Wale^, with a promise that his creation and appointment 
should be afterwai'ds published in the accustomed man- 
A. D. ner t. The intelligence alarmed the jealousy of arch- 
*** 17. bishop Chichely. Other legates were foreigners, whose. 
R^^' stay was too short to create any permanent prejudice to 
the rights of the metropolitan : but Beaufort would fix 
bis residence in England, and by his superior authority 
suspend or limit for years that jurisdiction which be- 
longed to the successoi-s of St. Augustine. On this 
A. D. account he wrote a long letter to the king, who, per- 
1419. suadcd by his arguments, forbade the bishop of Win- 
^^^' Chester to accept the dignity which had beeji offered 
himt. Thus the matter rested, till the quarrel, arose 

* Uytn. 438. 439. t Ang. Sac. i. 800. 

X Alter alluding to the ambition of Beaufort, he tells the king that, 
*' 1 here never was no legate a latere sent into no land, and specially into 
'- the realm of England, without |[Teat and notable 9ause. And they, when 



6. 
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between that prelate and his nephew of Gloucester. It 
has been already mentioned that Beaufort condescended 
to make hito an apdogy, resigned the chancellorship, 
and obtained permission to t^ravel: but it is probable 
that by these concessions \\e purchased the royal license 
to accept the preferments to which he had been named -a.b. 
in the court of Rome. He was soon afterwards declared |^2*» 
cardinal priest of St. Eusebius, was invcstel with the 26. 
usual habit at Calais, received the hat At Mechlin, and 1427. 
was appointed captain-^^eneral of the crusaders doj^tiiicdFeb. 
to oppose the Bohemian Hussites *. His absence ])erha; s V* 
encouraged, or his promotiwi stimulated the ambition of Jy 
the duke of Oloucester,' wIk) at the next mecti: g; of 
parliament required of the lords a declaratiofi 6J* the Oct. 
powers invested in him as protectDi*. Wliether it^was 15* 
on this or some other account, is uncertain, but the par- 
liament was soon afterwards prorogued. When it opened ,^.5l 
again, the duke repeated his demand, adding that he jj^g^^ 
would not take his seat till it was answered, and adrao- 3. 
nishing the house not to pass any bill in his absence: 
The reply must have prov-ed most mortifying to his 
ambition. They reminded him that the act which gave 
liim the title of protector invested him with no authority 
^except in the two cases of foreign invasion, and internal 
revolt; "marvelled from their hearts'* that after he had 
subscribed this act he should pretend to any additional 
power ; declared that in parliament he was no more than 
any other peer ; and exhorted him to» resume his seat, 
and attend to the business of- the nation, as he was 
bound to do in obedience to the king's writ. The duke 
reluctantly acquiesced t. 

About six months later the cardinal ventured to retura 
.to England; and at his eutry into the metropolis was 

" they came, abideo but little while, not over a yew, and some a quarter 
*' or two moBths, as the needs required ; and yet over that he was treated 
" with eve lie -eatne into the land, when he shutild have exercise uC his 
** power, and how much should be put iato execution." See the whole 
icV.oT iipud Duck. Vit. Chiek p. 1*J9. 
^ 4 iig. Sac. dig. Ha) Jiald. *i. 92, 93. i ttoi. Rarl. iv. 326, 327. 
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Sept, met in solemn procession by the clergy, the mayor, and 
*• the citizens. But it soon appeared* that though he had 
been received with honour* his new dignity had made 
him an object of suspicion. In the presence of the 
council, and at the requisition of the king*s attorney, he 
was compelled to promise that he would abstain in the 
execution of his office from every act which might dero- 
A. D. gate from the rights of the crown or of the subject *; 
1429. and when the feast of St. George arrived, was forbidden 
April to attend as chancellor of the order of the garter, on the 
• ground that he ought to have vacated that office, toge- 
ther with the bishopric of Winchester, from the day on 
which he accepted the dignity of cardinal t. When he 
remonstrated, the council replied, that it was at least a 
difficult and doubtful question, which they dared not 
solve during the minority of the king ; and to this an- 
swer he was content to submit, that he might not by 
opposition defeat the project in which he was now en- 
gaged. As soon as Cunzo, the papal envoy, had delivered 
Mar ^^^ letters of Martia V. to the council, the c&rdinal ex- 
}o/ hibited the bull appointing him captain-general against 
the Hussites, and solicited the royal license to publish 
the crusade, and to raise an army of five hundred 
' lancers, and five thousand archers for the expedition. 
June Both petitions were granted, but on condition that the 
11. troops should be reduced to one half of the number de- 
manded, and the donations of the people should be 
expended in the purchase of arms and provisions within 
the realn;L$. I^ut soon a transaction occurred most dis- 
graceful to all the parties concerned. For a bribe of 
one thousand marks the cardinal consented that the 

• The protest ol Caodray. the king's «ttoruey. is still extant He main- 
tains that it is the lijfht of the crown, founded on special privilege 
and prescription, with the knowledge and tolerance of the pontiffs, that no 
legate should come to England unless at the petition of the king; and 
that, as the cardinal had come without being asked for, it was not the in- 
lention of the king or council to approve of his entrance Sn derogation rf 
the laws or rights of the kingdom, or to admit him as legate contrary to 
law and right, or to consent that he should exercise his legation in oppoi^ 
tion to the same. Fox, i. 920. 

♦'Uvm X. 414. AcU of Conn, iil 324. t^ym. x. 41»— 423. 
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men whom he had raised for the crusade should be led July 
against the king's enemies in France ; and the council, !• 
oh their part, engaged to indemnify him to the pontiff 
for this brea9h of his duty. He received their bonds ; 
but pron^ised to keep this part of the transaction secret, 
and not to apply for payment trom them till he should^ 
fail in his attempt to procure it from the regency of 
France *. When Charles found the crusaders arrayed ^ - 
against himself, he complained most bitterly to the pon- n. ' 
tiff, who loudly protested his ignorance of this fraudulent 
transaction, and upbraided the cardinal with having in- 
jured the cause of religion, and stained the reputation of 
the holy see. Beaufort attempted to justify himself by 
allegations which it is difficult to believe; that the 
orders of his sovereign were intimated to him in such 
terms that he durst not disobey ; and that the men - 
•themselves declared to his face that they would not 
march against the Hussites, but werf determined to 
restore the superiority of the English arms in- France •!•. 
If the conduct of thwe cardinal on this occasion irritated 
the court of Rome, it served to add to his popularity in 
England; and when the parliament assembled, both 
houses seemed to contend wliich should heap upon him 
the most distinguished honours. The same objection g^..^ 
which excluded him from the feast of St. George had 22. 
also excluded him frt)m the king's council : but the lords j^ 
now requested him, for the service of the king, and the ig, 
benefit of the nation, to resume his seat at that board, 
and to absent himself only when subjects were debated 
which concerned the court of Rome J. To this flattering q^^ 
request he wilhngly assented ; and two days later the 20. 
commons, when they presented to the king a grant of a 

• Rym. 424 — 426. 1 suspect that the whole basiness was a fraud from the 
very beginning. The cariiinars petition to raise men was granted, and 
the agreement sijined on the 18th of June; and yet on the 15th and 16th 
of the same mouth orders l>ad been given to prepare quarters for him and 
his army in Kent, and to provide a fleet for their passage to foreign parts, 
on the king's service: in obsequium nostrum. Id. 418. 

+ Raynaia. Vi. 73, 74. % Rot. P xrl. W. 338, 

VOL. v. 10 
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lecoiid supply* took the opportunity to preface it with a 
panegyric on the virtues and services of the cardinal*. 

It is generally believed that the duke of Gloucester, 
finding himself unable to exclude his rival from the 
cabinet by force, undertook to remove him by policy. 
So much is certain, that Beaufort, at the repeated in- 
stances of the council, consented to accompany the young 
king to France ; and that during his absence an ungene- 
rous attempt was made to ruin him forever. In a numerous 
j^ ^^ meeting of the peers, the king's attorney, on the ground 
1431. that the dignity of cardinal was incompatible ^ith the 
Nov. possession of a bishopric, proposed that he should be 
^* removed from the see of Winchester, and condemned to 
refund its revenues from the day of his promotion in the 
court of Rome. Gloucester immediately rose, charged 
his uncle with having obtained for himself and his dio- 
. cese a bull of exemption from the jurisdiction of Canter- 
bury, and contended ■ that by such act he had incurred 
the penalties of premunirc. But of this charge no satis- 
factory evidence was produced; and the lords after a 
long debate resolved, that the cardinal should be heard 
in his own defence, and that in the interval the records 
should be searched for precedents, and the judges be 
Nov. J^^q^ij^^^l to deliver their opinions t. The duke, how- 
28. ever, was not dis(M>uraged. Three weeks later the sub- 
ject was again brought forward in a meeting of the 

* Facta prius gpeciali recommendatione reverepdissimi in Christo patris 
ek domini, domioi Henrici, permisaione divina titalo S. Eusebii, presbyter! 
cardinalis ide Anglia vulganter nuncupati, per prolocutorcm suura ulterius 
declarabant, Sio. Ibid. p. 337. I quote Uie words of the record, because 
*hey have generally been misunderstood to mean, that the oommous 
granted a second subsidy at the recoran^endatbn of the cardinal. 

>Rym. X.497. The objections now made were tUe cause, that when 
Eugeh^us in 1 440 named the archbishops of York and Rouen cardinals, 
both these prelates refused that dignity; and to relieve them from all ap- 
prehension, Henry granted them the royal license to retain tliAir bis})o]v 
rics totfether with the cardinalate, and the pope solemnly decluretl that it 
had not been his intention by introducing them into the'sacred coIU-yi-, lo 
^ remove them from their churches of Yorlc and Rouen. The writs is.«u(><l 

on this occasion show how difficult it was for ecclesiastics at* thin peridd i / 
secure themselves from the operation of the Natutes of premunirc. R vm 
JU 758. 840. 
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privy council, in which the majority of the memhers 
belonged to his party : but the* abbot of Chert sey, the 
cardinal's vicar general, pleaded successfully for de- 
lay, urging among other reasons the indecency of con- 
demning in his absence a prelate so nearly related 
to the king, and actually attendant on the royal person 
beyond the sea at the request of the council ; and the 
lords, though, to gratify the duke, they ordered the 
sealing of the wi^ts of premunire and attachment, pre- 
vailed on him to consent that the execution should be 
suspended till the return of the king *. 

It was not to be expected that Beaufort, with such 
writs hanging over his head, would venture upon English 
ground till he was secure of protection from the enmity 
of his nephew/ He accompanied the young Henry from a. n. 
Rouen to Calais : but there, having obtained permission 1^132, 
to travel to Rome, he took leave of his sovereign. His^®^* 
intended journey was probably a pretence. He felt too * 
seriously interested in the proceedings against him in 
England to leave the coast of Flanders. Two months May 
after the arrival of Henry a parliameifit assembled, and 12. 
a bill of indemnity, ig protect him fronj the penalties of 
premunire, if they had been incurred, was brought into 
the commons, and met with no opposition in its progress ^. 
through either house. Shortly afterwards he appeared in 
his place, on a day when Henry was present t. He had 
obtained, he said, the king's leavO to proceed to Rome at 
the requisition of the sovereign pontiff, when he heard 
that it was intended to charge him with treason in his 
absence. As his reputation was dearer to him than any 
other treasure, he had returned to face his accuser. 
Let him come forth, whosoever he might be, and he 
should find him ready to answer. After some delibera- 

. * VoT the knowledge of this cireumstance, and for some alterations In the 
narrative, I am indebted to the researches of sir Harris Nicolas. Acts of 
Ooon. iv. Pref. xxxi — xlii. 

t We know not the exact order in which these events occorred. On the 
ndls the act of indemnity occupies the last place : but in the exonpU^catioa 
granted at the time to the cardinal it occupies the first. 
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tion between the duke and the lords, it was replied; 
that no one appeared to make such a charge, and that 
the king held him to be a good and faithful subject. 
Beaufort thanked his sovereign for his gracious declara- 
tion, and demanded that it might be delivered to him in 
writing under the king's signature : not that he meant 
to plead it on a future occasion — he scorned to depend 
on any thing but his own innocence—but that it might 
be publicly known that no one dared to support such an 
accusation against him. His request was granted, and 
the declaration was entered on the rolls *. 

A seizure of jewels, belonging to the cardinal, had 
lately been made at Sandwich, by order of Gloucester, 
and probably under the pretence of a false entry at the 
custom-house, as to their description or value t. Beau- 
fort now demanded the restoration of his property: 
which after a long debate was ordered in parliament 
on the following singular condition ; that he should de- 
posit 6000/. in the king's hands ; that Henry within the 
six next years should determine whether the seizure 
was just and legal or not, and that in accordance with 
such determination he should retain or repay the money. 
At the same time the cardinal made to the king a loan 
of 6000/., in addition to 8000/. previously advanced, to 
be repaid out of the first supply granted by parliament J. 

From this period, during several years, the uncle and 
nephew, equally jealous of each other, laboured to 
strengthen their own influence by the advancement of 
their dependents. Gloucester on all occasions brought 

• Rot ParL iv. 390. 391. Rym. x. 516, 517. 

fThat the seizure was made by order of the duke appears to me plaia 
firom the proviso at the end of the act; and I think it probable that the 
jewels had been condemned in the exchequer under pretence of the entry, 
from the non obstante clause. Rym. x. 517< 

t Ibid, Two years later, in a great council, the king at the request of 
the lords admitted that he had no right in conscience t<> the jewels, and 
ordered the 6.000/. to be repaid : on which the cardinal lent him 1.000 
marks towards the war in France. Acts <ifCoun. iv. 238. Notwithstand- 
ing the compromise in parliament the jewels had not been restored ; lor 
the king paid for them to the cardinal 8,000/., their es' imaied value on 
June 10, 1434. Pell Records, 425. 
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forward Richard duke of York, in whom were now cen- 
tred the rights of the family of Clarence : the cardinal 
espoused on all occasions the interests of his nephew, 
Henry Beaufort, earl, and afterwards duke of Somerset. 
The former continued to preside in the cabinet, and to 
gratify his rapacity by obtaining grants from the crown . 
the latter annually aided the government with loans, 
and conducted in person almost every negotiation with 
foreign powers. Though these, as far as regarded peace, 
had been hitherto unsuccessful, they served to augment 
his popularity. The nation, exhausted by a long and 
ruinous contest, naturally transferred its attachment 
from the patron of war to the advocate of peace. - 

At length the two rivals made the grand trial of their 
strength. The duke of Orleans had often and earnestly i^^lS^ 
sued to obtain his liberation, promising to exert all his 
influence to bend the French cabinet to proposals of 
peace. The cardinal favoured, the duke opposed his 
petition. The former argued, that in the present ex- 
hausted state of the nation, it was prudent to employ 
every probable expedient to put an honourable termina- 
tion to the war ; and that at ail events the ransom of 
the duke would enable the king to continue the contest 
for two years without any additional burden to the people. 
Gloucester built his opposition on the abilities of the 
prisoner, and his acquaintance with the policy and re- 
sources of England. Charles and his son, he observed, 
were princes of slender capacity, guided by their minis- 
ters, and placed in opposition to each other by the in- 
trigues of their favourites : but were the duke of Orleans 
to obtain his liberty, he would unite the two parties, 
assume the direction of the cabinet, and teach the Eng* 
lish to condemn their own folly in supplying the enemy 
with so able a counsellor *. To lessen the influence of 
the cardinal, Gloucester delivered to the king a memorial, 
containing the real or supposed transgressions of that 

•Kym.x.765. 
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prelate, under twenty different heads: but though it 
is probable that out of so great a number some charges 
may have been founded in fact, the majority prove 
rather 'the enmity of the nephew than the guilt of the 
uncle*. The king read the memorial: but it seems 
not to have made on his mind any impression unfavour- 
able to Beaufort. The negotiation with the duke of 
Orleans continued ; and, as the council was divided in 
opinion, the arguments on both sides, according to the 
late arrangement respecting such cases, were laid be- 
fore Henry in writing. He decided in favour of the 
cardinal ^Gloucester, who could ill brook his defeat, 
lodged on the rolls of chancery a solemn and argu- 
mentative protest against the measure t; and, to give 
Oct. the greater publicity to his disapprobation, retired to 
^* his barge on the river, as soon as the mass began, during 

* He accuses him of ambition In seeking the dignity of cardinal after 
he had been prohibited by the Ute king, and of contempt of the royal au- 
thority in receiving the papal bulls, retaiuiag his bishopric of Wiuches- 
ter, and procuring an exemption from the authority of the primate, with- 
out the king's permission. But if tiiese offences subjected him, as Glou- 
cester maiaiaiued, to the penalties oCpremuuire, it should be remem- 
bered that they had been long ago pardoned by act of parliament. In the 
next place he complains of Beaufort's avarice, whose riches are too great 
to have been houei>tly procured. He makes, indeed, loans to the king, 
but seldom executes his engagements with fidelity, seeking pretexts to 
appropriate to himself the securities which lie obtains, and defrauding \hm 
crown by meaus of his ufRcers. who receive the customs in the port of 
Southampton. The cardinars services in foreign embassies, so frequently 
applauded bv the parliament, have, he maintains, produced advantage t» 
no one but the kiu^^'s enemies. By the congress at Arras he furbished 
the means of reeunciliution to Charles and the duke of Burgundy ; and bjr 
the late negotiation at Calais, toihe duke of Burgundy and the duke uf 
Bourbon. It was the private interest of his family that induced him to 
liberate without authority the king of Scots ; and some similar motive 
urges him now to insist so earnestly on the lelease of the duke of Orleans. 
In short he has contrived to arrogate all the powers of government to him- 
self and his creature the archbishopof York; k«e|)s at a distance from tiiu 
king all tho<:e pr«'lates n\v\ lords tiiat are sincerely attached to tlie rojal 
person ; and has on ali occasions op|>ose<l the oflers of tlu* duke of CSiu- 
oester to lead an army into France and rccovt-r for Il.-ury tli ■ wh.le cf his 
inheritance. See his memo ial at length in IIul!, (161 — l('tt') w o h<is 
placed it in the wrong \ear. From iuteriial evidence it tty.yt- ars to ha\e Iwea 
com|)Osed afu-r ihe n.^^i-tiaiou at Calais in Jnuf, i4oJ aui be oif tho 
renewal t)f that la'goti.i ion in M-iy. H4 '. or the assumption of tlu* cardi- • 
nalate by thearchLi.shop oi Yoik on 4t'i February, 1440. I cot.cciVc lher*» 
fore that it wus piesfu.ed to the king aixjul the ciuae of I43J. 

t Ryra. X. 765—767. 
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which the duke of Orleans was to swear on the sacra- 
ment that he would fulfil his engagements *, 

The duke was, however, destined to experience a sti'l 
more cruel disgrace. Though, hy his marriage with 
his mistress, he had legitimated their union, he had not 
raised her character in the estimation of the puhlic ; 
and the pride, the avarice, and the licentiousness of 
dame Eleanor (so she was called) ultimately led to her 
ruin. There have been in all ages professors of the 
black art; nor is it. so very long since men have had 
the good sense to laugh at their pretensions. One of /r ?^» 
the duke's chaplains,' Roger BoUngbroke, was accused j^^^^ J 
of necromancy, and exhibited with . the instruments oi 28. 
his art to the admiring populace on a platform before July 
St Paul's, "arrayed in marvellous attire," bearing 'in 25. 
his right hand a sword, and in his left a sceptre, and 
sitting in a chair, on the four corners of which were 
fixed four swords, and on the points of the swords four 
images of copper +. The second night afterwards dame ^y 
Eleanor secretly withdrew into the sanctuary of West- * 
minster, a step which naturally excited suspicion. She 
was confronted with Bolingbroke, who declared that it 
was at her instigation that he had first applied to the 
study of magic. From the inquiry which followed, it 
appeared that Eleanor was a firm believer in the mys- 
teries of the art; that, to secure the affection of the 
duke, she had employed love-p6tions furnished by Mar- 
jory Jourdemain, the celebrated witch of Eye; and 
that, to learn what would be her subsequent lot (her 
husband was presumptive heir to the throne) she had 

• See Fenn's original Letters, vol. i. p. 3. 

^ Clericus famoaissimus unus illorum in toto mundo in astronomia et 
-rte nigromantica. Wil. Wyrces. 461. It was probably on account of his 
learning that he had been admitted into the duke's lamilV. That prince 
is celebrated by con temporaries as the great patron of learned men, 
iEneas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II., in a letter to Adam Molins, 
whom he praises for his eloquence* says : " Sed magnae ob banc causam 
•* gPites clarissimo illi et doctissiuH) principi Glocestrte duel, qui studi* 
•* humanitatis sommo studio in regnum vestrum recepi, qui, sicut mihi 
** relatum est, poetas mirifice colit,et orutores magaopere ye&erainr." Ew. 
64. p. 684. 
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charged Bolingbroke to discover the duration of the 
king's life. Soon afterwards an indictment of treason 
was found against Bolingbroke and Southwell, a canon 
of St PauVs, as principals, and the duchess as an acces- 
sary. /The former were said, at the solicitation of the 
latter, to have formed an image of wax, and to have 
exposed it to a gentle heat, under the persuasion, that 
as the image melted away, the health of the king would 
gradually decline. The two women, however, were 
Oct. arraigned before the ecclesiastical court. Jourdemain, 
21. as a relapsed witch, was condemned to be burnt : Elea- 
nor, out of twenty-eight articles brought against her» 
^ confessed* some and denied others ; but when the testi- 
23 mony of the witnesses had been heard, withdrew her 
pieh, and submitted to the mercy of the court. She was 
compelled, on three days of the week, to walk hoodless, 
and bearing a Ughted taper in her hand, through the 
Not. streets of the capital ; mnd was afterwards confined a 
13. prisoner for life, with an annuity of one hundred marks 
for her support*. Southwell died in the Tower before 
his trial : two others obtained tlieir pardon : but Boling- 
Nov. broke was convicted and executed, acknowledging the 
1®* guilt of necromancy, but denying that of treason t. 
Though the duke himself does not appear to have been 
implicated in this ridiculous but tragical business, ho 
must have deeply felt on account of the disgrace of his 
wife, and the notion generally entertained that he was 
looking forward to the succession for himself. 

The character which the duke of Gloucester had 
Attributed to Charles of France belonged with more 
justice to his own nephew, the king of England. Henry 

* See different payments on her account in the Pell Records, 440. 1. 8. 
She is described as " Eleanor Cobham* lately called duchess of Glou- 
cester." 

t WiL Wyrcester. 460, 461. Ellis. 2nd ser. i. 107. 8tow. 379. 380. 
Fabyau, 438, 439. Some writers have attributed the prosecution of dama 
Eleanor to Beaufort's enmity to her husband. ^ But their assertion stands 
on the slightest foundation, a mere conj(>cture of Fox that it might be so, 
because the witch lived, according to Fabyan. in the neighlxturhood ot 
Winchester, of which Beaufort was bishop. See Fuller, 174. 
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was free from vice, but devoid of capacitj'. €^entle and 
inoffensive, he was shocked at the very shadow of in- 
justice, but easy and unassuming, was always ready to 
adopt the opinion of his advisers. He was now twenty- 
three years old : his council sugi^ested that it was time 
he should marry; and every one foresaw that the queen, 
whoever she might be, would possess the control over, 
the weak mind of her husband. When the count of 
ArmaGjnac quarrelled with the king of France, it was 
thought that the power of that nobleman might form 
a bulwark of defence to the province of Guienne ; and ^^ ^ 
commissioners were appointed to offer to his daughter 1442. 
the hand of the English monarch*. But the transaction May 
did not elude the vigilance of Charles, who immediately ^^' 
invaded the territories of the count, and made him and 
his family prisoners. Two years later the choice of 
Henry was directed towards Margaret, the daughter 
of Ren^, king of Sicily and Jertisalem, and duke uf 
Anjou, Maine, and Bar. Li personal beauty she was 
thought superior to most women, in mental capacity 
equal to most men of the age. But it was not the charms 
of her person, nor the powei-s of her mind that recom- 
mended her to the notice of the king's minist«i-s. She 
was a near relation to Charles, who had always treated 
her with marked partiality ; and a hope was cherished 
that through her mediation a satisfactory and perma- 
nent peace might be established between the two king- 
doms. The charge of conducting the negotiation was 
intrusted to William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, and was 
accepted hy him with real or affected reluctance. He 
professed to believe himself unequal to the task. Per- 
haps he feared the subsequent resentment of Gloucester, 
who opposed the measure : perhaps he felt uneasy under 
the menaces of an act of parliament, passed in the reign 
of Henry V., which made it highly penal in any man 

* Rym. XL 6—8. Beckingtou'a Journal, 8vo. 1838» 
VOL. T. 11 
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to conclude a peace with Charles, unless the consent 
of the three estates in botk realms had heen previously 
obtained. To tranquillize his mind a singular instru- 
ment was signed by the king, and approved by the par- 
liament, which authorized the earl to conduct the treaty 
to the best of his abilities, and pardoned beforehand 
every error of judgment into which he might fall *. 
A. D. He met the duke of Orleans at Tours: a truce pre- 
l444.paratory to ^ peace was concluded, and. the ques- 
J^- tion of the marriage repeatedly discuss^. ^ On the 
part of the French no opposition was raised : but seve- 
ral alarming difficulties suggested themselves to the 
mind of the English negotiator. The father of the 
princess with all his sounding titles was in reality a 
pauper. This nominal king of Jerusalem and Sicily 
possessed not one foot of land in either country; his 
duchies of Maine and^Anjou were, and had long been, 
in the possession of the English; and his territory of 
Bar was mortgaged to the duke of Burgundy for the 
payment of his ransom. Suffolk consented to take the 
lady without a marriage portion. But it was asked, 
could the king of England think of marryingthe daughter, 
while he kept the father out of his patrimonial dominions? 
The earl felt the force of the objection, but foresaw the 
danger of making the cession. At length he yielded : 
it was stipulated that- Maine and Anjou should be re- 
stored ; and at his return he prevailed on the majority 
of the council to approve 6f his conduct. In a general 
promotion of the chief nobility he was created marquess 
of Suffolk, and measuring back his steps, was solemnly 
^c*' contracted, as proxy for Henry, with Margaret in the 
'^ cathedral of Nanci. Justs and tournaments for eight 
1445. ^^y* testified the joy of the court : Charles attended his 
April fair kinswoman some miles from the city, and parted 
18. from her in tears. Her fether accompanied her to Bar 

• Eym. xi. 53. 
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le Due. She landed at Porchester, was married to Henry May 
at Tichfield, and crowned with the usual ceremony at^^* 
Westminster *V 

If Henry ha,il flattered himself that his marriagb 
would he followed by a peace, his expectations must 
have been grievously disappointed. Charles had de- 
termined to exclude, if it were possible, the English 
from the soil of France, and would only consent to short 
prolongations of the armistice, that he might improve 
the first opportunity, which should be offered by chance, 
or by the imprudence of the English monarch. His 
hopes were encouraged by the disputes in the council 
of his adversary, whose ministers were too busily em- 
ployed in struggles for power at home to support with 
vigour the national interests abroad. The queen had 
already gained the ascendancy over the easy mind of 
her husband ; and Suffolk, the fiivourite of them both, 
gradually supplanted all his colleagues. The cardinal, 
who had retired to his bishopric soon after the last dis- 
pute with his nephew, appeared no more on the scene, 
unless it were to relieve the urgent wants of the crown 
with advances of money. Gloucester still attended the 
council occasionally : but, if ^e may beUeve the un- 
authenticated accounts of some writers, was chiefly em- 
ployed in opposing the plans, and protecting himself 
against the intrigues of the favourite. W^ may how- 
ever question their accuracy. Certain it is that he pub- 
licly testified his approbation of the king's marriage; 
and that, when Suffolk in parliament detailed the par- 
ticulars of the treaty, and the commons petitioned Henry 
1o approve the conduct of that minister, the duke on 
his knees seconded their request t. Of his conduct June 
from that period we are ignorant ; and our ignorance 4.^ 
prevents us from unravelling the causes of the myste- 
rious transaction which followed. It may be that Glou- 
cester, harassed by the accusations of his enemies, had 

' • WUL Wyrces. 462, 463 f Rot. Pari. v. 73. 
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formed a plan to make himself master of the royal per- 
son* ; or that SuflTolk, to screen himself from the re- 
sentment of the duke, infused into the mind of Henry 
- suspicions of the loyalty of his uncle t. However it 
were, Henry summoned a parliament to meet, not as 
usual, at Westminster, but at Bury St. Edmund's. The 
precautions which were taken excited surprise, and 
gave birth to numerous conjectures. The knights of 
the shire received orders to come in arms; the men 
of Suffolk were arrayed ; numerous guards were placed 
round the king's residence; and patrols during the 
1447 "^S^^ watched all the roads leading to the town. The 
Feb.* dul^e of Glotcester left his castle of Devizes, and was 

10. present at the opening of parliament: the next day he 
Feb. was arrested in his lodgings on a charge of high treason, 

11, by the lord Beaumont, constable of England; and 
Feb. seventeen days later was found dead in his bed, without 
28. any exterior marks of violence. Reports were spread 

that he died of apoplexy, or of a broken heart : sus- 
picion whispered that he had been privately murdered J. 
Several knights and" esquires in his service, most of 

* We are told that he was accused in the council of illegal executions, 
aiul orh.iTin<; unjustly enriched himself at the ex^icnse of the qrown. Ptoni 
u singular instrument in Kymer it appears thut he had been compelled to 
resign some possessions in Guienue, Hhich. were immediately given to 
Julin de Foix. who ha<i married a niece of Suffolk ; both circumstances of 
• a nsititre to irritate a proud and ambitious mind. Kvm. xi. 147* 22, Aug. 
J446. 

t What evidence the king had we know not: but nothing could per- 
suade him that his uncle was innocent Whethamstede, 367. 

t I am inclint'd to beUeve that he <iied a natural death, on the autliority 
of Whethamstede, abbot of St. Alban's. Tl»at writer, who had received 
many benefits from the duke, was much attached to his memory, which be 
vindicates on all occasions, and equally pri',udiced against his enemies, 
wliom he calls canes, scorpiones. imjni susiirrones, p. 366. And yet, 
though he wrote when the royiil party was humble<l in the dust, and' he 
had of course nothi-.ii; to fear fr.>ra their resentment, he repeatedly 
asserts that the duke fell ill imm- dintely after his arrest, and died of his 
Uluess. Fecit eum arrestari, fmuique in tani aria custodia, qiuxl pr» 
tristitia decideret in lectum legritudluis, et infra paucos dies pjsterius 
secederet in lata, p. 365. Of course he could not be in perfect health on 
the evening preceding his death, as we are told by some writers. Again, 
Whethamstetle says: " This great warrioi ami second David, prae tristitia 
** mo4lo de)M)suit arma sua, recessitque ad regionem illam, ubi pax est et 
'* tranquilia lequies sine iuquieuul.ue uUa," p. 366. Also Hardjng, iOO. 
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them Welshmen, had assembled at Greenwich on the 
very day of his arrest, and purposed to join him at Bury. 
They were, however, made prisoners, and five of their 
number were brought to trial, and convicted, on a charge July 
of having conspired to Please dame Eleanor, to come 8. 
to the parliament in arms, to destroy the king, and to 
raise Gloucester to the throne*. But the humanity of 
Heniy did not permit them to suffer. He had been 
much affected by a sermon of Dr. Worthington, a cele- 
brated preacher, on the forgiveness of injuries; and 
declared that he could not better prove his gratitude 
for the protection afforded to him by the Almighty, than July 
by pardoning in obedience to the Divine command the 14- 
persons who, so he believed, had plotted his destruction •¥. 
Dame Eleanor, on account of " her former misgovern- 
** ment of herself,*' was rendered, by act of parliament, 
incapable of claiming as the duke's widow J, and a great 
part of his estates was distributed among the marquess 
of Suffolk, -and Suffolk's relatives and adherents }. But 
Gloucester, though - he had no issue, left many friends, 
who laboured to clear his memory from the stain of 
treason. In each successive parliament they introdiice I 
a bill declaratory of his loyalty : but no arguments 

•Kym. xi 178. Eir.s. 2imI ser. i. 108. 

t They were, however, lied up, instantly cut down, stripped, and marked 
for dismemberment by the kniFe of the executioner. At that moment 
Suflulk announced to them the king's mercy. Stow, 386. This )Kudon, 
hoMever, has b«'en representpd, on mere c<»hjecture, as an artifice of 
SufTulk to lessen tlie odium which he had incurred by the murder of Glou- 
cester. But it is Wfll known that Henry's humanity abhorred the punish- 
m»'ni usually inflicted for treason. One day seeini; the quarter of a ])erson, 
Hho had been executed, fixed on the Tower, heexclaimed: " Take it away. 
'••It is a shame to use any Christian so cruelly on my account " (Black- 
man, 3«>1.) In the prew'ut case the king asserts that the pardon had not 
been sujjjjesteil to him by any person, either layman or cleri,'yman. but 
that it ori{;inated from ri-lis(i<ius considerations, principally because Gud 
seen ed to have taken the cause into his own hands, havin(f during the late 
year *' touchetl and stricken certain of those who had been disloyal to 
•' him ;'* supremus judex nonuuUas personas nobis infldeles teti;;it et per- 
eussit. Kym. xi. 17*'. Who were the i>ersons whom Go<l had stricken? 
Of course Ghmce»ter was one ; and the expression is a proof that in the 
opinion of Henry he dieti a natural death; for this religious prince would 
never have used it, if the duke had lieen murdered. But who were the 
others ? 

t K(4. Pari y. 13& ( Rym. xL 158. 
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could subdue the conviction or prejudice of the king ; 
the bill was repeatedly thrown out by the influence of 
the crown ; and, if the attempt at last succeeded, it was 
under the protection of the duke of York, who had by 
force invested himself with the powers of government *. 
Within SiX weeks the duke was followed to the grave 
by his uncle and former competitor, cardinal Beaufort. 
April That prelate, since his retirement from court, had 
!)• resided in his diocese, and appUed himself to the exer- 
cise of his functions. That he expired in the agonies of 
despair, is a fiction, which we owe to the imagination of 
Shakspeare : from an eye-witness we learn that during 
a lingering illness he devoted most of hid time to religi- 
ous exercises t. According to the provisions of his will, 
his wealth was chiefly distributed in charitable dona- 
tions : no less a sum than four thousand pounds was 
set aside for the relief of the indigent prisoners in the 
capital; and the hospital of St. Cross, in ther vicinity of 
Winchester, still exists a durable monument <Tf his 
munificence J. 

• Wl.etlmmstede. 267. 368. 

t Hull lells us tliar, accurdini; to his chaplain John Baker, he lamented 
on bis death-bed that money could not purchase life; and that d^atli 
should cut him off wlun he hoped, now his nephew Gloucester was j^me, 
to procure the papal tiara. Hall, p. 152. It is nut, however, probable 
that such an i<lea <'v)uld be entertained by a man eighty years of a.^. and 
labouring under a mortal disease. Three weeks afier tlie death of the 
duke, the cardinal ordered himself to be carried into the threat, liail of hi:< 
palace of Wolvesey, where the cleriry of the city and the monks of the 
cathedral were assembled. There hi' sat or lay while a «lii}»e was s'Uig, 
the funeral ceremony performed, and his will publicly read. The next 
morning they assemblrd a^ain : a mass of requiem wa«» celebrated, and 
his will was 'a«ain read with the addition nf >everal co<licils. He tiieu t<j<jk 
leave of all, and was carried back to his chamber. What was the oSjert 
of this singular cereiirony, 1 know not; but it was much admired by the 
writer, wiu) wjis present; and sufHciemly disproves the story of his hav.n^ 
died in despair. Cm. Hist. Ciayl. od2. 

J His execu'or o>red the king a present of 2000/. Henry refused it, 
saving, " He was alwass a mo^t kind uncle to me, while he' lived. (Jo<l, 
•'reward him! Fulfil bis intentions 1 will not ta!e his money.*' It 
was bestowed on the two colleges founded- by the kiua at Eton and in 
Cambridge. Ulackm. 294. It should be r» m 'mbered that he received no 
interest on the monies which he lent to the king: whatever benetit h« • 
could derive from them, seems to have arisen from the forfeiture of 
pledges if not redeemed, and the repayment in gold instead of silver coin 
Thus he demands "that paiement be maad in goldeof the coigue of Eni^' 
** lund of juste weighte ; eiles I not to be bounde to delyre* iv«Q0 tlM 
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The deaths of the duke and the cardinal removed the 
two firmest supports of the house of Lancaster, and 
awakened the ambition of Richard, duke of York, who 
by the paternal line was sprung from Edward Langley. 
the youngest son of Edward III., and by the maternal 
had become, after the death of the earl of March, in 
1424, the representative of Lionel, the third sou of the 
same monarch. But, if he now began to turn his eyes 
towards the throne, he had the prudence to conceal his 
intentions till the incapacity of Henry, or the impru- 
dence of his ministers, should offer him an opportunity 
of seizing the splendid prize. He had been appointed 
regent of France during five years: but the duke of 
Somerset, who sought to succeed to the influence of his 
relatives, the late cardinal and the duke of Gloucester, 
expressed a vNjish to possess that command ; and York 
was reluctantly induced to exchange it for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. The affront sank deep into his breast : 
he ^egan to consider Somerset as a rival ; and, to pre- 
pare himself for the approaching contest, sought to win 
by affability and munificence the affections of the Irish. 

If Henry felicitated himself on the acquisition of so 
accomplished and beautiful a wife, his dreams of happi- 
ness were disturbed by the murmurs of the people. It 
was said that his union with Margaret had been pur- 
chased at too great a price ; that no minister could be 
authorized to give away the inheritance of the crown ; 
and that the cession of Anjou and Maine, the keys of 
Normandy, would inevitably draw after it the loss of all 
the conquests made by the king's father. At first these 
complaints were despised : insensibly they grew louder 
and more frequent ; and Suffolk for his own protection jfn- 
demanded to be confronted with his accusers in presence 2S. 

** seide weddes (pledges) tlioti};U ihe seida palement were offrede to b« 
•• maad in silver." The kinj? in consequence orders the treasurer to i 
lepaymeut " en ore a nos cou stages." Acts of Conn. iy. 834. 243. 
• Rym. xi I7a t R> ni. 203-20«. 

t Rot. Pari. 147, 148. 
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of the king and tlie council. His request was granted ; 
tlie pleadings of each party were heard ; and the favou- 
June rite, as was to be expected, triumphed in the judgment 
1^» of Henry. A proclamation was published, declaring 
Suffolk to have acted the part of a true and loyal ser- 
vant, and imposing silence on his accusers under the 
penalty of losing the offices which they held under the 
crown *. Still, however, obstacles were opposed to the 
cession of Maine by the persons holding grants of land 
A. D. in that country ; and Charles, weary of the tergivei-sa- 
J^^S'tion of the English government, resolved to cut the knot 
rl"* with the sword, and invented the capital of the province 
with an army. Henry was in i:o condition to recom- 
mence the war ; and the bishop of Chichester hastened 
to the scene of hostilities ; surrendered the whole pro- 
vince with the exception of Fresnoi, and obtained in 
return a truce to last for two years, and an assurance 
that the graiitees of the English crown should receive 
from France a sum of money equal to ten years* vftlue 
of the lands which they had lost. At the same time a 
protestation was made, that Henry did not resign his 
right to the sovereignty of the province,' but only its 
^ actual possession, on condition that the revenue might 
be enjoyed by the father and uncle of his queen -K 

Maine was soon filled with French troops, and the duke, 
alarmed at their approach, ! epresented to the council (hat 
almost every fortress uhder his cjmmaiid had been suf- 
fered to fall iuto ruins ; that the three estates of Normandy 
had, under the plea of poverty, refused any aid : and that, 
unless speedy aiid plentiful assistance were furnished 
from England, the province would in all probability be 
lostj- Charles, however, did not allow his adversaries 
—*'• time to furnish such assistance. It had chaiiced that 
the soldiers, who hud withdrawn from the ceded terri- 
tory, finding themselyes without quarters and without 
subsistence, surprised and pillaged Fougeres, a town in 

i ■ 

• Rym. XL 17a f Ibid. 203-6. t Rot Pwl. 14-7. 
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Bretagne. Somerset, aware of the consequencesrhas- 
tened to disavow the act ; aAd Charles, with equal promp- 
titude, demanded instant and satisfactory reparation. 
As, however, such reparation would have deprived him 
of a decent pretext for war before the ei^d of the arniis- 
tice, he was careful to estimate the damages at one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand crowns, a sum which he knew 
could not be raised. While the English envoys were 
offering excuses and remonstrances, Pont de TArche, a May 
fortress within twelve miles of Rouen, was surprised by 16- 
a small band of adventurers, and a pi*o[:osal was made 
to exchange it for Fougeres. This might have been ac- 
cepted ; but the indemnitication of sixteen hundred thou- 
sand crowns was still demanded and refused ; arid the 
king and the duke of Bretagne resolved to unite their a. d. 
forces, and sweep the English from the soil of France. 1449. 
The campaign opened with the surptisal of VerneuilJ"ly 
through the treachery of a townsman : soon afterwards ^^' 
Dunois, commonly called the bastard of Orleans, took 
the command ; and within two months one half of Nor- 
mandy was in his possession. The duke of Somerset, 
surrounded with disaffection and treason, unable to face 
the enemy in the field, and forbidden to hope for assist- 
ance from England, was^compelled to shut himself up 
in the capital, and to beheld from the walls of the castle 
the fall of the fortresses around him. Encouraged by 
his correspondents within the city, Dunois approached 
with his army • at the end of three days he decamped, 
was recalled by his friertds, and had the satisfaction to q^ 
Bee the walls scaled by his men between two towers, 16. 
which had been intrusted to the care of the citizens. 
Rouen would that dyy have been taken had not Talbot 
hastened with his banner to the spot, hurled the enemy 
into the ditch, arid put the auards to the sword. But a 
garrison of tweW hundred men could not protect an 
extensive and populous c.ty against a powerful army 
without, and a still more dangerous enemy within. The 
duke with a guard of sixty men was surrounded in the 
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0^ street by more than eight hundred armed dtizens, who 
1^ extorted his assent to their proposal of treating with 
Charles. It was agreed between the archbishop and the 
king that Rouen should open its gates, that the Eng- 
lish should retire with all their effects, and that such tts 
should prefer it might remain unmolested. The duke, 
however, refused tliese terms, and was beslbged by the 
citiiens and the French troops in the citadel. After 
two fruitless attempts to obtain the conditions wliii^h 
had been rejected, he consented to pay fifty-six thousand 
francs, to surrender most of the fortresses in the district 
2^°^' of Caux for his ransom a;.d that of his companions, and 
to deliver Tallibt and se\ eral other knights as hostages 
for tlife faithful performance of his engagements *. 

At length, the English ministry made a feeble at- 
tempt to succour the di^ke, who had fixed his head-quar- 
A.-n. ters at Caen; and sir Thomas Kyriel, having landed 
1450. with three thousand men, and drawn about an equal 
^P^'^ number from the neighbouring garrisons, marched for- 
ward to join that comiuander. But near Fourmigni he 
^ y^ was intercepted by the earl of Clermont ; and after a 
18. contest of three hours his men were alarmed by the 
aiTival of a ne>\ army under the constable of France. 
. - Some saved themselves by flight : the rest, after a bloody 
resistance, were eiiher slain or made prisoiiers. As this 
was the first victory which, for many years, had been 
gained over the English in the open Held, the account 
was industriously circulated throughout France, and 
was everywhere received with the loudest acclamations 
of joy. Avranches, Bayeux, Vulonges, immediately 
opened their gates; the duke was besieged in Caen; 
June the town, after several breaches had been mjide, surren- 
^- dered ; and a capitulation was concluded for the citadel, 
J y unless it were reheved within a certain period. Cher- 
Aug. ^ourg alone remained to the English ; it was taken after 
12. a short siege ; and within the space of a year and six 

• MoustrtL iii. 721. Hall. 163. 164. WilL Wyrcett. 46a. 
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days, Normandy, with its seven bishoprics, and one hun- 
dred fortresses, was entirely recovered by the French 
monarch *. 

Charles, however, was not satisfied with the conquest 
of Normandy : the moment Cherbourg surrendered, his 
&rmy began its march towards Guienne. The inhabit- 
tnts were by principle attached to the descendant of 
their ancient dukes : but the absence of succour, and 
the pressure of immediate danger, induced the most opu- 
lent to submit, as the only means of preserving their 
honours and property. Not a man was sent fi'om Eng- 
land- for the protection of the duchy ; not a battle was 
fought to expel the invaders ; not a governor defended 
his charge against the enemy. Uniformly each fortress, 
as soon as a respectable force made its appearance, was 
surrendered. Before Christmas all the territory on the 
banks of the Dordogne had fallen into the possession of - 
Charles: by the following August the French banner 
waved in triumph, from the mouth of the Garonne to ^ ^^ 
the very borders of Spain. When nothing ^but Calais 1451 
remained to England, Charles oflfered to treat of peace. 
The proposed was rejected with an idle threat, that Henry 
would never sheath his sword till he should have recon- 
quered all that had been lost t. 

The public mind had been sufficiently exasperated by 
the cession of Maine and Anjou : but when that cession 
was followed by the invasion of Normandy ; when each 
messenger brought fresh accounts of the rapid progress 
of the enemy ; every tongue was employed in bewailing 
the fallen glory of England, and every place resounded 
with cries of vengeance on the head of the minister. 
He was described as the queen's minion, who, to please 
a foreign mistress, did not hesitate to betray his sove- 
reign, and to sacrifice the inheritance of the crown. To 
him were attributed the release of the duke of Orleans, 
the death of the duke of Gloucester, the poverty of the 

• Monstrel rd 21— 32. Hall, 165. 166. WUl. Wf rcctrt. «•. 
t Monstrel. iii. 32— 38. Hall, 161,162. 
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treasury, and all the calamities which hafi hefallen (he 
English arms on the continent. In this st^te of puhlic 
Nov; opinion a parliament had been called to provide for the de- 
6* fence of N ormandy : but it had hardly a&sembled, when the 
news of the loss of Rouen arrived to inflame the discon- 
tent of the people, and to multiply the embarrassments 
of the government. Six weeks were spent in violent 
but useless altercation ; and nothing more was concluded 
before the holidays than to send sir Thomas Kyriel with 
a snmll force to the aid of the duke of Somerset. But 
during the recess two events occurred which- foreboded 
jy^^ the ruin of Suffolk. One evening William Tailbois was 
24. discovered lurking with several armed men near the 
door of the council chamber. It was in vain that the 
favourite took him under his protection. Tailbois was 
committed to the Tower at the requisition of the lord 
Cromwell, the most active among the enemies of the 
minister ; was tried on a charge of plotting the death of 
that nobleman,* and was condemned to pay him damages 
to the amount of three thousand pounds *. Soon after- 
wards the biBhop of Chichester, keeper of the privy seal, 
proceeded to Portsmouth to pay the soldiers and sailors 
A. D. engaj^ed for the expedition : but it was no sooner known 
1450. that he was the man who had deUvered Maine to the 
Jan. French king, than the populace rose, and the prelate lost 
^' his life in the tumult t. Whether it was that this pre- 
late sought to divert their indignation from himself, or 
that the story was invented by the opponents of Suffolk, 
he is said to have declared before his death that the 
favourite was a traitor, who had sold Maine to the enemy, 
and had boasted of having as much intkience in the 
French as in the English council. It was thought ne- 
cessary that the duke (he had lately been raised to that 
_ dignity) should notice this report ; and, as soon as the 
22, parliament assembled after the recess, rising in his place, 
he besought the king to recollect that his father had 

• Wm. Wvrcest 466. 467. f Will. Wytcesi 4^. 
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died in the serrice of his country at Harfleur, his elder 
brother had fallen in the battle of Azincourt, his second 
and third brothers had ferished at Jargeau, and his 
youngest brotlier had expired a hostaae in France ; that 
he himself had been a knight of the garter thirty years, 
had spent thirty four years in arms, during one half of . 
which time he had never visited his native country ; that 
hehad been fifteen years sworn of the king's council ; that 
he was born in England ; that his inheritance, and the 
inheritance of his children and posterity, lay in this coun- 
try. Was it then possible, he asked, that for" any pro- 
mises of an enemy he could become a traitor? ** Where- 
*• upon," he added, *• I beseech your highness in the 
•* most humble wise I can bethink, that if any man will 
•* charge me with the report aforesaid, or any ether 
** thing against your royal person and land, he may 
** come forth, and say to me in these matters what he 
•* wills ; and that in your presence, ray sovereign lord, I 
** may be heard in my excusations and- defences reason- 
" able, the which I trust shall be so open and so plain, 
** that your highness and your land shall be content of 
** me ; for God knoweth I am, and shall be, and never 
** was other but true to you, sovereign lord, and to your 
" land." At his request the speech was entered on the 
rolls*. 

But by thi^ time his enemies in the lower house bad 
formed themselves into a powerful party, which was en- 
tirely, though secretly, guided by the counsels of the lord 
Cromwell t. Four days after the duke had so solemnly Jan. 
declared his innocence, a denutation from the commons ^^* 
requested, that since, according to his own confession, 
he lay under the suspicion of treason, he might be im- 
mediately committed to the Tower. But the lords, hav- 
ing consulted the jiidges, replied that they had no power 
to order any peer into confinement, unless some specific Jaa* 
charge were brought against him. Two days later the 2^* 

• Rot. Pari. V. 176. 

t Domiuo Cromwell secrete laborante. Will, Wyreett. 467. 
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speaker rettirned, and accused him of having furnished 
the castle of Wallingford with stores and provisions for 
the purpose of aiding the king of France, who, he pre- 
tended, was then makistg preparations to invade the 
country. On this incredible atid ridiculous charge he 
was arrested, and confined in the Tower. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury immediately resigned the office of 
chancellor, which was given to the cardinal archbishop 
of York*. 

Ten days were employed in framing the bill of im- 
peachment, which, when it was finish€^d, left the delin- 
quency of the prisoner more problematical than before. 
Most, indeed, of our ancient writers, borne along by the 
torrent of popular prejudice, have pronounced him 
guilty ; but the improbability or insufficiency of the eight 
articles of treason alleged against him will establish his 
Feb. inaocence in the mind of the impartial reader. The 
7. first, and therefore we may suppose the most important 
charge, was, that he had plotted to dethrone the king, 
and place the crown on the head of his own son, whom 
for that purpose he intended t;o marry to the only daugh- 
ter of the late duke of Somerset, that he might be allied 
to the royal family..; and that for this purpose he had so- 
licited the aid of the French king. Next followed the 
usual charges of his having liberated the duke of Or- 
leans against the opinion of the council, and surrender- 
ed Maine and Anjou without consulting his colleagues; 
and the weakness of these accusations was bolstered up 
with vague assertions, that he had betrayed the king's 
secrets, and conveyed intelligence to the king's enemies. 
Sensible, however, of their inability to prove these eight 
Mai. articles, the commons a month afterwards sent to the 
7. lords a new impeachment, in which theduke was charged 
with misprision of treason under sixteen heads, by im- 
provident waste of the public money ; by diverting the 
supplies from the purposes for which they had been ori- 

•Rot. Pari. V. 172. 176. 1^7. 
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ginally voted ; by advising the king to impoverish him- 
self by unnecessary grants ; by bestowing offices tnder 
the crown on suspicious or disloyal persons; and by 
screening from the pursuit of justice a notorious outlaw, 
named William TaUbois. The duke was now removed 
from his prison to a tower in the garden of the palace, 
that he might be nearer the parliament *" 

On the day appointed for his answer he was intro- 
duced into the house of lords, and falling on his knees 
before the king, solemnly declared his innocence. To jf ar, 
the first article he replied. that it was ridiculous and im- 13. 
possible, and appealed to several of the peers present, who 
knew that he had intended to marry his son to a daugh- 
ter of the earl of Warwick. For the cession of Anjou 
and Maine, if it were a crime, he was not more respon- 
sible than the other lords of the-council, or the other 
peers of the parliament ; since the first had authorised, 
the second had approved the measure. The remaining 
charges, he contended, were frivolous and vexatious, 
resting on no other proof than the reports raised by his 
enemies, or on acts of the council, emanating from many 
of his judges equally with himself. The second impeach- 
ment he did not notice t. 

But whatever might be the guilt or inncence of 
Suflblk, it was evident That his enemies thirsted for his 
blood; nor would the commons grant any supply till 
their cry for vengeance had been appeased. It became 
therefore the policy of the court to devise the means of 
satisfying them without endangering his life. He was 
again called before the king and fords ; and the chancellor, Mar. 
observing that he had not claimed the privilege of the peer- 17. 
age, asked if he had any thing more to say in his defence. 
It was his hope, he replied, that he had sufficiently esta- 
blished his innocence ; he had shown that the charges 

• Rot. Pari. V. 174—182. "Will. Wyrcest 468. In neither of these im- 
peachments is there any allusion to the death of the duke of Gloucester, a 
pretty plain proof that there was no evidence of his having been mur- 
d3ied. 1 Rot. Pari. v. 182. ^ 
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against him were false, and sorae of them impossihle ; 
he had denied the facts, the times, the places, and the 
conversations ; he repeated that he was as ignorant of 
them as ** the child still in the mother's womb," and 
therefore threw himself without reserve on the will of 
his sovereign. The chancellor immediately resumed 
*• Sir, since you d6 not put yourself on your peerage for 
" trial, the king will not hold you either guilty or inno- 
" cent of the treasons with which } ou have been charged : 
" hut with respect to the second impeachment, not as a 
•* judge advised by the lords, but as one to whose control 
*' you have voluntarily submitted, he commands you to 
" quit this land before the first of May, and forbids you 
*' ever to set your foot during the five next years on his 
" dominions either in this kingdom or beyond the sea." 
Tlie lords immediately protested by the mouth of the 
constable, the viscount Beaumont, that this was the act 
of the king alone, and should form no precedent to bar 
them or their heirs of the privilege of the peerage. The 
parliament was soon afterwards prorogued, to meet again 
in a month's time in the city of Leicester*. 

During these proceedings the public mind had been 

kept in a continual ferment ; and, as soon as the king's 

decision was published, the most incredible reports were - 

circulated, inllammator^libels were affixed to the doors 

of the churches, and the life of the duke was openly 

threatened t. To intercept him on his discharge from 

?!*'• confinement two thousand persons assembled in St. 

Giles's: but though they surprised his servants, the 

object of their hatred fortunately escaped, and proceeded 

Apr. to h^s estates in the county of Suffolk $. On the day 

30. fixed for his departure he assembled the knights and 

•Rot. ParL V. 182,183. If the king ordered Diis judjfroent to be pronoun<»d 
of his own suHhority, it was certainly illt-sal ; but it appt'ars to liave b-^o 
in couseqivnce of a cumpromisi* between the two pai tu-s. Wyrcesier says 
It was Willi the Ci)ii8ent of parliament (p. 46^) ; nud .he coiiUuu»t..r of 
the history of Croylaud hints that Suffolk's enemies intended tt. make 
•way with him before he could leave the reulm. Insic^as ei pouenles id 
iempus, p. 525. 
f Ejm. xL 268. t Will. Wy rcesL 468. 
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esquires of the neighbourhood, and in their presence 
swore on the sacrament that he was innocent of tlie 
crimes with which he had been charged by his enemies *. 
At the same time he wrote to his son a most eloquent • 
and affectionate letter, laying down rules for his conduct, 
and inculcating in the most forcible terms the duty of 
piety towards God, loyalty to the king, and obedience to 
his motherf' Whoever has read this affecting composi- 
tion will find it difficult to persuade himself that the 
writer could have been either a false subject or a bad 
manj. He sailed from Ipswich with two small vessels, 
and sent a pinnace before him to inquire whether he 
might be permitted to land in the harbour of Calais. 
But the pinnace was captured by a squadron of men of Ap^ 
war ; and immediately the Nicholas of the Tower, one 30. 
of the largest ships in the navy, bore down on the duke's 
vessels. He was ordered on board, and received on deck 
by the captain with the ominous salutation of "Wcl- 
** come, traitor." It is probable that a messenger was 
sent on shore to announce his capture, and require in- 
structions; for the duke remained two nights in the 
Nicholas, during which he spent much of his time in 
conversation with his confessor, wrote a long letter to 
the king, and underwent a mock trial before the sailors, 
by whom he was condemned to suffer death. On, the May 
second morning a small boat came alongside, in which 2. 
were a block, a rusty sword, and an executioner : the 
duke was lowered into it ; and the man, telling him that 
he should die like a knight, at the sixth stroke smote off 
his head. His remains were placed on the sands near 
Dover, and watched by the sheriff of Kent, till the king 
orderell them to be delivered to his widow, by whom 
they were interred in the collegiate church of Wingfield 
in Suffolk ^. 

* Will. Wyrcest. 469. 

t She was grand-daughter of Chaucer the poet. 

t It is published among Feuu's urigiaal Letters, i. 33. 

5 -Will. Wyrcest. 469. 477. Croyl. cont. 525. Two letters, apud Fenn, L 
88--45. It may be ol>serve<l thtit there are many mistakes in the lemarici 
of the edit/ir on these letters. 

TOL. r. 12 
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From the preceding narrative it is evident that there 
existed a party which had sworn the destruction of this 
. unfortunate nohleman. Not deterred hy the failure of 
. the prosecution in parliament, nor by the escape of their 
victim from St. Giles's, they even despatched an armed 
forced to assassinate him at sea. But of the leaders of 
this party we know no more tlian that they were persons 
of the first consideration in the stale; and of their im- 
mediate motives we are entirely ignorant By some 
writers the murder has been attributed to disappointed 
ambition, which could not brook the ascendancy of the 
favourite in the councils qf his sovereign: by otheis to 
the policy of the duke of York, who deemed it necessary 
to remove so faithful a miaister before he should openly 
take any measure to place himself on the throne. The 
last hypothesis has been thought to derive confirmation 
from the fact, that some of the noblemen, who after- 
wards espoused his interests, came to the parliament at 
Leicester, accompanied by hundreds of armed men *. 

The news of this tragical event plunged the king and 
queen into the deepest distress : in a few days they were 
awakened from their sorrow by the danger which 
threatened themselves. Whether the men who had 
taken the life of Suffolk had any part in kindling this 
flame which now bur t •forth, or whether it sprung spon- 
taneously from the irritation of the public mind, it is 
difficult to determine. Intelligence had just arrived of 
the defeat of sir Tliomas Kyriel ; the commons in several 
counties threatened to rise and reform the government ; 
and the people of Kent were goaded to madness by 
repeated rumours of the signal vengeance which Henry 
had determined to inflict on them for having furnished 
May the ships which intercepted his friend. It was a crisis 
28. most favourable to the views of artful and designing 

* " Upon the iiiitli day of this monthe the erle of Deveneschire come 
** hydre wt. iiic. men well byseen, and upon the momnr after my lord of 
" Warrewyke wt. iiiic. and moo. Leyoestr the vL day of May." Feon's 
UMera, i. 44 40. 
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men ; and an Irish adventurer, whose real name was 
John Cade, but who had assumed that of Mortimer, 
eousin to the duke of York, seized the moment to unfurl 
the standard of insurrection. At the head of twenty Juao 
thousand men he marched to Biackheath. Henry in- ^^* 
stantly dissolved the parliament, and summoning his 
forces, advanced to London *. Many messages passed 
between the king and the feigned Mortimer, who deli- June 
vered the wishes of his followers in two papers, entitled ^^* 
*• The Complaints of the Commons of Kent," and " The 
** Requests by the Captain of the great Assembly in 
** Kent.** The complaints stated that the king purposed 
to punish the men of Kent for a murder of which they 
were not guUty ; that he gave away the revenues of the 
crown, and took for his own maintenance the goods of 
the people ; that he excluded from his council, the lords 
. of his own blood, to make place for men of low rank, who 
oppressed his subjects ; that the sheriffs, under-sheriffs, 
and collectors of taxes, were guilty of intolerable extor- 
tions ; that in the election of knights of the shire the 
free choice of the people was suf erseded by the influence 
of the lords ; and that numerous delays and impediments 
had been introduced to prevent the speedy administra- 
tion of justice. Their "requests" demanded, that the 
relatives of the duke of Suffolk should be banished from 
the court, and the dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham, 
and Norfolk, with the earls and barons, be employed 
about the king's person; that the traitors should be 
punished who contrived the death of the duke of Glou- 
cester, of the holy father the cardinal, of the duke of 
Exeter, and of the duke of Warwick, and who occasioned 
the loss of Normandy, Guienne, Anjou, and Maine; 
and that all extortions should be abolished, and the 
great extortioners, Sleg, Cromer, Lisle, and Robert Est, 
"^ be brought to justice t. 

Henry had levied between fifteen and twenty thousand 

• Will. Wyrcest 46^ 470. 

t S«e iHith tiiese iustrumeiits in Stow, 388—3901 
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June men, ^\ ith whom he manmed to suppress the insurgents ; 
23. but Cade withdrew before the king's arrival, and was 
pursued by a detachment of royalists under sir Hum- 
phrey Stafford. At Sevenoaks he turned on his pur- 
gj*** suers, put them to flight, killed their commander, and 
*' arrayed himself in the* knight's armour. When the 
news was brought to Blackheath, the royalists began to 
waver : the requests of the Kentish men they now thought 
reasonable ; and it was asked why they should Hght 
against their own countrymen, who had taken up arms 
in defence of the national liberties. At the persuasion 
of the lords, who distrusted, or pretended to distrust, 
the fidelity of their followers, Henry sent to the Tower 
his chamberlain the lord Say, one of the most obnoxious 
ministers, disbanded his forces, and retired to the castle 
June of Kenilworth. Lord Scales, with a thousand men, un- 
29. dertook the defence of the To^^er; Cade resumed his 
J"^y former position on Blackheath, and two days later took 
possession of S outhwark * . 
The mayor had summoned a common council, in 
July which, after a long debate, it was resolved to offer nare- 
3. - sistance ; and in the afternoon Cade entered in martial 
array, cutting with his sword the ropes of the drawbridge - 
as he passed. He preserved the strictest discipline 
among his followers, and in the evening, to prevent dis- 
order, led them back into the Borough. He acted in 
Jf "^ the same manner the next day ; but compelled the 
mayor and judges to sit in the Guildhall ; and having, by 
some means which are not mentioned, got possession of 
lord Say, arraigned him before them. Bills of indict- 
ment were immediately found against the prisoner, the 
duchess of Suffolk, the bishop of Salisbury, Thomas 
Daniel, and several others, who in the parliament at 
Leicester had been pointed out as the accomplices of 
the late minister. Fortunately the rest were absent, 
lord Say pleaded the privilege of the peerage, but was 

• Wm. Wyrcett. 470. Fab. 449, 45a 
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hurried to the standard in Oieapside, and immediately 
beheaded. His son-in-law Cromer, sheriff of Kent, was 
soon afterwards discovered, and underwent the same 
fcite*. 

On the third day a few houses were pfllaged ; and the 
citizens fearing the same violence on the next miorning, 
determined with the assistance of lord Scales to defend 
the bridge and exclude the insurgents. Cade received July 
intelligence of their design, and a bloody conflict en- 5. 
sued during the night : sometimes the citizens, some- 
times the men of Kent prevailed : but ut the end of six 
hours, the royalists were in possession of the bridge, 
and a short truce was taken by mutual consent. The 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, who were in the 
Tower, deemed this a favourable moment to divide the 
insurgents } and the bishop of Winchester crossing the 
river, carried with him pardons under the great seal for 
all who should immediately return to their own homes t- juiy 
Tiie offer, after some demur, was gratefully accepted, 6. 
and the army immediately dispersed. Cade, however, July 
repenting of his credulity, again unfurled his banner, 8. 
and found men prepared to r^oin it. But their number 
was too small to attack the city: they retired from 
Southwark through Deptford to Rochester, and there 
qiiiarrelled among themselves respecting the partition of 
their plunder. The captain in despair mounted hisju]» 
horse, and fled in the direction of Lewes, but was hotly 9. 
pursued by Iden, the sheriff of Kent, and taken and be- 
headed in a garden at Heyfield J. The chief of his foi- 

• Will. W-yrcest. 471. Fub. -451. But the bishop of Salisbury h»d 
Aufle red already. He had been pcdnted out to public resentment by the 
eommons at Leicester, and on the i29th of June was seised by his own 
tenants af Eddtnjfton. just as he had finished mass, was dragged out of 
the church in his vestments, and carri«'d to an eminence, where one of 
them cluve his skull wiih a bill Fab. 448. 453. Stow, 392. 

t Will. Wyrcest. 470. Feun's Letters, 60. Fab. 452, 453. 

i That Cade accepted the partlun, laut afterwards repented of it, is 
•tated in the proclamation against him, dated July 10. (Apud Stow, p. 
391.) Hence in his attainder no mention is made of any act of treason 
committed by him before the 8th of July (Rot. Pari. v. 2:24). Iden con- 
veyed the dead body to Londoa forilie satisfaction «f the king and coiut- 
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July lowers were afterwards executed ; of whom some, if we 
*^ may believe a subsequent act of attainder against the 
duke of York, confessed on the scaffold that it had been 
their intention to place that prince on the throne*. 

During his absence the interests of the duke had been 
intrusted to the care of his friends : now it was deemed 
time that he should • appear on the scene in person. 
Leaving his government of Ireland without permission* 
he landed in England, and, to the terror of the court, 
Sept. hastened towards London with a retinue of four thousand 
!• men. On his road through Northamptonshire he sent for 
William Tresham, the speaker of the late house of com- 
mons, a partisan who had distinguished himself by his zeal 
in the prosecution of Suffolk : but Tresham had hardly l^ft 
his own home, when he was intercepted and murdered 
by a party of armed men belonging to the lord Grey of 
Ruthyn, probably in revenge of tlie part which he had 
acted in procuring the death of the late minister. York 
pursued his journey, was introduced to Henry, behaved 
with insolence in his presence, extorted a promise that 
he would summon a parliament, and in the interval be- 
Sept. fore its meeting retired to his castle of Fotheringay t. 
30. He was scarcely gone, when the duke of Somerset re- 
Oci. turned from France. The king and queen hailed his 
arrival as a blessing. He was the nearest of kin to 
Henry J, and it was hoped that his fidelity and services* 
would prove a counterpoise to the ambition of Richard. 
But unfortunately he came from the loss of Normandy, 
and in the opinion of thepeople was already numbered 

eil, and claimed the reward of lOOt marks for himself and his eompanions 
accordiDK to the promise in the king's pioclama^ion. Rjm. xi. 279. Pell 
Records, 467- ^ • Rot Pari. ▼. 346. 

t " Unto yoare presence, and there bette down the speres and walles fai * 
•• your chamber/* &c Ibid. 

X John of Ghent, duke of Lancaster . 

3ohn Beaufort, earl of Someiset 
I ^ 

I \ I 

Henry, John, Edmund, 

•arl of Somerset, duke of Somerset, duke vf .Voaaerset. 
died young. diet! H4i. 
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among those who were supposed to have sold to the 
enemy the inheritance of the crown *. 

The session of parliament was unquiet and stormy. Not 
The rival leaders boldly opposed each other ; and, though ®' 
the life of Somerset was threatened, though his treasures 
were pillaged by the populace, his opponents could not 
obtain any decided advantage. Young, one of the 
members for Bristol, moved that, as Henry was without 
children, the duke of York should be declared heir ap- 
parent : but the motion met with very feeble support, 
and the mover was afterwards committed to the Tower t. 
A bill was carried through the lower house to attaint 
the memory of the duke of Suffolk, and another to re- 
move from the court the duke of Somerset, and the 
duchess of Suffolk,^ and most of the king's friends : but 
Henry refused his assent to the first J, and replied to 
the other, that he'could not dispense with the services of 
the lords, and a few others who had for years been near 
his person, but would order the rest to absent themselves 
for twelve months, during which their conduct might 
be investigated, if any charge could be brought against 
them }. At the same time the duchess of Suffolk, and 
the persons indicted of treason at the Guildhall during 
the insurrection, demanded to be brought to trial, and 
were instantly acquitted jj. 

During the parliament the duke of York held frequent a. d. 
consultations with his friends ; the rwult of which was a I4ftla 

• WilL Wyrcest 473. -Rot Pari. v. 211. f Will. Wyrceat 475. 

X In this bill was adopted the language of the Kentish insurj^ents: that 
Suffolk had been the cause of the arrest and death of the duke of Glou- 
cest»*r ; and of " abridging the days of other princes of the blood." Rot. 
Purl. V. 226. Yet wiiile he was alive, they never ventured to pro- 
• diJce these charges; an omission which, considering all the circum- 
stances. Is a proof of Suffolk's innocence. The other princes mentioned 
in Cade's memorial were, the duke of Warwick, who was descended from 
Kdmund Langley duke of York, and died 11th June, 1445; cardinal Beau- 
fort, who died Ap^il 11th, 1447; and Holand duke of Exeter, who had 
niarri.-d the granddaughter of the duke of Gloucester, and died 5th of 
August 1447. { Rot. Pari. v. 116. 

5 Tl>c duchess was tried before the peers, according to an act passed in 
14 .2 (Rot. Pari. v. 56); the rest before the Judges. Will. Wyrcest. 475. 
The murderers of Tresham were outlawed. Rot. Pari 211. 
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detemiioation to appeal to the sword on the iSist &V011F- 
able occasion*. For several •months the nation was 
a^tated by quarrels between the adherents -pf the two 
parties, by acts of violence and bloodshed, and byfruit- 
less attempts to effect a reconciliation f . ^ At length the 
duke repaired to his castle at Ludlow ; and while, under 
the pretext of opposing the pernicious projects of the 
duke of Somerset, he raised the tenants of the house of 
Mortimer in the marches of Wales, published a procla- 
mation containing strong professions of loyalty, and 
offered to swear fealty to Henry on the iacrament before 
A. D. the bishop of Hereford, and the earl of Shrewsbury. 
.1452. The king at the head of an army immediately marched 
g "• against him : but York, avoiding the direction of the 
Feb. royalists, advanced to London by a different road, and 
16. finding the gates shut against him, preceded as far as 
Dartford, in the hope of alluring to his standard the 
men of Kent. Henry followed him, and from Black- 
heath sent the bishops of Winchester and Ely to demand 
an explanation of his conduct. The duke's answer began 
with the usual protestation of his loyalty ; he then com- 
plained that both before liis departure to Ireland, and 
since his return to England, attempts had been made to 
arrest him for treason; and concluded with asserting 

* iTe had married Cecily. dauKliter of Nevil, earl of Westmoreland, and 
grand daughter uf John of Ghf uU This marriage secured tu him the ser- 
vices of the earl of Sulistxiry, and the lords Falconberg. Bergavenny. and 
Latimer, the biotliers of his wife. He was also supported by the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Devon, and tlie lords Cromwell and Cobham. 

+ I have omitted in the text the three principal events of the year, as, in 
. . our ignorance of their causes, it is di"l!rculi to connect them to^'ether. 1. In 
the spring the earl of Devon besieged tlie castle of Tauutou, hehK by the 
lord iionville, a royalist. The duke of York joined the earl, and Bouville 
aurreidered. Wyrcest. 475. 2. 1 n August, Thomas Nevil, son of the earl 
of Salisbury, married a niece of lord Cromwell. In returning from the 
marriage. Percy lord Egremont quarrelled with the ejirl of Salisbury near 
York. It was» >ays the writer, the commencement of the greatest calami- 
ties to England. *Jd. p. 476. 3. A great council was held at Coventry. 
Several men were killed in an affray between the servants of Somerset 
and the armed townsmen. It was proposed to arrest the duke of York. 
The dtike of Buckingham, a stanch loyalist, prevented it It was agreed 
that all differences should be left to the decision of the peers. Id. 47&. 
Fenn's Letters, i. 26. The editor appears to me to have afiixed to this 
letter a wrong date. 
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that he was come to vindkate lua ionocenee^ and set the 
^oestioD at ves^ for evet. The kiag ia reply remifidsd 
him, that sinee he had unhiwfally slaia the hishop of 
Chichester *, his adherents had openly hoastod of hiii 
.pretended -elaim to the suoeesston. whenoQ it v«s nol 
aurprising if the adyia^rsof the crown should oeeasionaU; 
adopt measures of precaution : hut added, that to set hif 
nind at ease on that subject, he stfll held him to he a 
true and folthful suhjeot, and his own woU^heloved 
eousin. York now demanded that all persons *' noised 
^ or indicted of treason '* should be apprehended and 
- imprisoned in the Tower till they could be brought to 
trial ; and the king replied that a new eouncil should he 
appointed, in whieh he should be included, and that aU 
matters in debate should be decided by the n^jority of 
that council t. To satisfy him, however, he ordered the 
duke of Somerset into custody ; on which York disbanded 
his army, and suhmitted to visit Henry in his tent un- Mas, 
armed and bare-^headed. There the two rival& met ; the ^* 
eharge of treason was retorted from one to the other; 
and the duke, as he left the king, was immediately 
arrested. Had the advice- of Somerset been followed, 
he would have been brought to bis trial, or terrified into 
a confession, and executed. But Henry recoiled from 
the idea of shedding the blood of a relation : the report, 
that the earl of March was advancing with an army to 
liberate his &ther, intimidated the council, and i^ ol^ 
of his liberty waa made to him on con(^ilon that he 
would agahi swear fealigr to the king. He took the oath 
on the sacrament, in St. Paul's, be£)re the lords and a 
numerous audknoe, and was permitted to retire to his 
eastle at Wigmore J. 

At this moment, when Henry was relieved &om all 
apprehension of a contest for the throne, arrived a de- 

* The murder of the bishop at PortBraonth was atfribnted to Che emis- 
•aries of Uic duke. 

t These instruments have been preserved by Stow. 393—395. The last 
it also in Fenn, i. 65. 

t See the oath in »tow, 39ft. Whethamstede, 349, and Hot. Put. ▼. 8M. 
VOL. V. 13 
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pataiaon from ihe inhabitants of Chiienne, who, imr 
patient under the load of taxation imposed upon them, 
by thwr new soyereign, offered to renew their alleg^ 
anoe, and solicited the aid of an English army. The 
invitation was accepted with ea^mess, and the com- 
mand given to Talbot, the veteran earl of Shrews- 
Oct ^^^> ^^® ^^ reached his eightieth year. With four 
17, thousand men he sailed to Guienne ; his son lord Lisle 
brought him a reinforcement of an equal number ; and 
before winter Bordeaux, with the whole of the Bordelais^ 
and Chatillon in Perigovd, had submitted. The next 
spring he opened the campaign with the capture of the- 
town of Fronsac : but there the tide of victory turned ; 
the French marshals Loheac and Jalagnes advanced 
with twenty-two thousand men ; and the count of Pen- 
thibvre invested the important fortress of Chatillon. 
Talbot hastened to its relief: early in the morning he 
surprised and defeated a numerous body of the enemy : 
but the fugitives gave the alarm^ and the French retired 
j^^ i>, into an intrenched camp lined with three hundred pieces 
1453. of cannon *. Talbot, yielding to the ardour of his fol- 
J"ly lowers, ordered an assault ; and his opponents were seen 
^^' to waver, when the count of Penthidvre, arriving with a 
new body of men, determined the fate of the battle. 
The English commander, who had bis horse killed 
under him, and his leg broken, was slain as he lay on 
the field, with a bayonet ; his son, though repeatedly 
urged to retire, fell in attempting to rescue his father ; 
and the army, after the death of its leader, dispersed in 
every direction. A thousand men, who had fought their 
way into the fortress, were made prisoners. 

From Chatillon Charles, who now took the command, 

pursued his victorious career till he reached the gates of 

Bordeaux. That city was obstinately defended by six 

Oct. thousand armed citizens, and four thousand English : 

19. but famine- compelled them to surrender after a siege of 

• MopBa &ylv. oper. p. 441. He sayt theM bombards had been brought 
oo carriages, and discharged tkree hundred stones into the midst of tho 
RngUsh. 
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seven weeks, on -condition that the English should retire 
with all their property, and tlie natives with a ffew ex- 
ceptions should be received under the protection of the 
conqueror. From that moment Guienne was incorpe- 
xated with the dominions of the French monarch *. 

While the nation was intoxicated with joy caused by Mar^ 
ihe first success of Talbot, Henry summoned a parlia- ®- 
ment, which, besides liberal supplies of money, voted an 
army of twenty thousand archers to be raised and paid 
at the expense of the several counties t. It had been 
intended that the king should put himself at the head of 
this force : but the design was at first postponed, and 
ultimately abandoned on account of the declining state 
of his health. If that circumstance raised, another oc- 
curred to lower the hopes of the Yorkists. In autumn the q^ 
queen was delivered of a son, whom she called Edward. 13. 
It was in vain that the king's enemies attempted to 
throw doubts on the legitimacy of the young prince. 
Their suspicions were silenced by the concurrent voice 
of the nation ; and the prospect of an undisputed suc- 
^cession was hailed with joy by the friends of tranquil- 
lity J. 

Unfortunately, however, Henry by this time had sunk 
into a state of mental, as well as bodily incapacity {. 
His melancholy situation, which could not be concealed, 
rendered it necessary to prorogue the parliament, and 
recalled the duke of York into the cabinet. He soon Nor, 
gained the ascendency over his rival, and Somerset was 25. ' 

* Moostrel. iii. 41—59. Hall, 165. 166. JEneas SyW. ibid. 
- t Kot. Pari. 230 — ^233. Oa what principle tiie differeat proportioog 
were fixed is not mentioned: tf on ttiat of population, it will follow 
liiat Norfolk contained more inhabitants than any other county. It fur- 
nished 1012 men: the next in number were, Lincoln 910, York 713, 
Kent 5175, and Wilts 478. The cities and towns, which were ooonties at. 
the same time, were rated as follows: London 1137. York 152, Norwich 
121. Bristol 86. Coventry 76. Newcastle 53. Hull 56, Southampton and 
Lincoln 44, and Nottingham 30. lb. % Tab. 456. 

§ Apud Claryngtone subito occidit in gravem infirmitatem capitis, ita 
.quod extractus a mente videbatur. Wyreest 477« Ut sensu pro tempore 

eareret et memoria iiec valeret pedibus pergere, nee sursum erigea* 

livUrem, neo de loco in quo sedebat, bene «e mowxe. W helham. 3i8. 
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A.D..eomniitted to the Tower*. When the psriiament re- 
^"^^•assembled, he opened the session in the king^ natiie^ 
14 ^^^ ^^® ^^ ^^ ^^ lieutenant The commons had al- 
ready shown themselves stedfasdy attached to the royal 
cause 1 but the duke bad contrived to throw into prison 
their ^>eaker, Thomas Thorpe, one of the barons of the 
ex^iequer^ In an action fos trespass (whether it Were 
real or feigned '» unknown) be had obtained a rerdict 
in his own feivour with damages to the amount of one 
tfamisand pounds ; and Thorpe had been committed to 
the Fleet, till he should give security for that sum, and 
Feb. P*y * proportional ftne to the crown. It was in vain 
16. that the commons petitioned for the release of their 
speaker; the lords refused their assent; and a ne\? 
ipeak«r was ehosen t. From the confused order and im- 
perfect nature of the notices entered on the rolls, it is 
g, . difficvdt to eoUect the proceedings of this session of par- 
23^ ' liament. It appears that many of the lords had absent- 
ed themselves, and were compelled to attend by heavy 
Mar. fines $. The lord Cromwell obtained an act to bind the 
^« duke of Exeter to keep the peace under a severe penal- 
ty J ; and the earl of Devonshire, another of the Yorkists, 
jjjj^j^ having^ been charged with treason, was tried and acquit- 
14. * ted toy his peers^ The duke, conceiving that the accu- 
sation was aimed at himself arose and said 4 " As far as 
** this indictment toucheth me, I say that it is Mse and 
** untrue; and that I am, all the days of my life have 
" been, and to the end thereof shall be, true and humble 

• Rym.xl86l2. RotRtrUv. 

t Rot Pa*l. V. S88— 240. The lends coDsoHed the |adget, wlM deelined 
to fi^ve their opinion, ** for the court of parMaineut is so high and sa 
" mighty in its natore. that it may make law. and that that is law. il 
** may make no law : and the determination and knowledge of that pdv^ 
•• lejpe bf lo^th to the lords of parliament and not to the justices.*' Ibid. 

t Ibid. 246. The duke of Somerset and lord Cobham were exempted. 
iBeeauie they were in prison. Cobham wa« a partisan of York's. 

f Ibid. 264. Prum Fenn's letters it appears that the duke of York, im 
«ne part of this year, had the duke of Exeter in his own custody ; and that 
ke was afterwards at lavge, andiiad come secretly to London. ^ 6od»*^ 
»dds the writer. ** ftend him fruod council hereafter." Femv L 72. 7€ 
He i»as aftarwacds ooaaned at Pontefirafit R]pLxL3€5. 
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** liegeman to the king, my most dread sovereign lord, 
** and never privily nor apertly thought nor meant the 
^ contrary, whereof I call unto witness God» and all the 
•* saints of heaven.** The lords of course replied, that 
they gave fiill helief to so solemn a protestation *. 

A committee of peers was now chosen to visit the 
king; and as soon as they had reported that he was inca- 
pahle of transacting business, an act was passed appoint- 
ing the duke protector with a yearly salary of two thou- 
sand marks. The Lancastrians, however, had sufficient Mar. 
influence to preserve the king's rights inviolate. It was ^^* 
declared, agreeably to former precedents, that the title 
of protector imported no authority; that it merely gave 
the precedence in the council, and the command of the 
army in time of invasion or rebellion ; that it was revo- 
cable at the will of the king ; that it should not preju- 
dice the rights of his son, who had already been created 
prince of Wales and earl of Chester ; . and that, if 
Henry's incapacity were permanent, the protectorate 
should devolve on the prince, as soon as he came of age t. 
The custody of the sea was intrusted for seven years to Api. 
five noblemen selected from the two parties, the earls of 16. 
Salisbury, Shrewsbury, Worcester,* Wiltshire, and the 
lord Stourton J, but the government of Calais, a most 
important asylum in case of misfortune, was taken from 

• Rot. Pari. ▼. 249, 260. f Ibid. 242—244. 

X Ibid. 244 — 246. Of the manner in which provision was usually made 
for the Bafegiiard of the sea, we have au instance on the rolls for the year 
1443. The fleet consisted of 8 large ships with fore stages, each carrying 
150 men ; 8 barges, carrying 80 ; 8 balyngers, 40 ; 4 pinnaces, 25. Each 
of the large ships had a captain, who was a knight, )>esidt>s a master, rnc 
barges and balyngers had also masters. The expense of provisions for 
each man was estimated at two-pence the day, his pay at two shillings the 
month. The masters had in addition a reward of 3«. 4d. per month. 
The ships were to be on the sea fix>m Candlemas to Martinmas ; and in 
case they made any captures, the value was to be divided into two halves, 
of which one belonged to the masters, quartermasters, shipmen and sol- 
diers : the other was to be subdivided into three equal parts, of which two 
were to be given to the owners of the ships, barges, balyngers, and uin- 
naeet, and one to the captains, by whom it was to be apportioned into 
eight shares, two for the commander-in-chie^ and one f v each of Uie 
others. Ibid. 59. 60. 
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Somerset, and bestowed on the duke of York for the 
Mtme period*. 

The king's malady was not permanent. About Christ 
mas he recovered his health, and with it the use of Us 
reason t. Though he received the duke of York with 
his usual kindness, he put an end to the protectorate, 
and liberated the duke of Somerset from the Tower. 
A. D. At first that nobleman gave bail for his appearance at 
1455. Westminster to answer the charges laid against him: 
^^' but on his appeal to the council that he had been com- 
mitted without any lawful cai^e, the recognizances were 
discharged. Henry laboured most earnestly to recon- 
Mar. QJiQ ^iiQ ^Q dukes. As the government of Calais, which 
had been taken from Somerset and given to York, was 
likely to prove a new source of dissension, the king as- 
^ sumed it himself, and prevailed on both to submit, under 
' the penalty of twenty thousand marks, their other dif- 
ferences to the decision of eight arbitrators, who should 
present Uieir award before the twentieth of June ^ 

York, however, had no intention to await that award, 
but took the first opportunity to retire from court, invited 
his friends to meet him in the marshes of Wales, and 
soon saw himself at the tiead of three thousand men, 
with the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Salisbury, and his 
son the celebrated earl of Warwick. At the news Henry 
May left London, and early the next morning, as he entered 
^* St Alban's, was surprised to behold the banners of the 
Yorkists advancing towzirds the town. They halted in 

• Rot Pari ▼. 354—356. On the death of Kempe, aschbishop of Cantei^ 
bury and ehanoellor, York gave the aeaU to hia great firiend, the earl of 
fiatisbury. Ap. S. 1454. See Rym. xi. 344. 

t Fenn's letters, i 80. " And on the Monday afternoon the queen came 
" to him. and brought my lord prince with her. and tiiere he asked what 
** the prince's name was, and the qneen told him Edward, and then he 
* held up his hands and thanked Qod thereof. And he said he newr 
" knew till that time, nor wist not what was said to him, nor wist* not 
•* where he had been, whilst he linth been sick till now.'* Ibid. 

t Rym. 361—364. The arbitrators were the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the bishop of Ely. the duke of Buckingham, the earls Of Wiltshire and 
Woncestfr. the Viscount Beaumont, and the lords CromM-ell and Stourtoa. 
Ibid. The duke of Exeter wa^ also liberated from his eonfloMaent in the 
easUe of Pontefract Rym. xl 365. 
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« ne^hbouring field ; and, after a pause of tliree hours, 
sent a message to the king with strong professions of at- 
tachment and loyalty, but demanding the immediate 
surrender of Somerset and his associates, and declaring 
that they^would die themselves, or pursue their enemies 
to the death. Henry refused with firmness, declaring 
that, ** sooner than abandon any of the lords who were 
•* &ithful to him, he was ready that day in their quarrel 
** to live and die *." Though the barriers at the entrance 
of the town were gallantly defended by the lord Clif- 
ford, Warwick forced his way through the gardens into 
the street, and his followers rent the air with shouts of 
A Warwick 1 a Warwick 1 At the sound alarm spread 
among the royalists ; the barriers were abandoned ; the 
Yorkists pouied through the opening ; and the victory 
was won. 

Henry had taken refuge in the house of a tanner, 
where the duke immediately visited him. He bent his 
knee with apparent humility, bade the king rejoice that 
the traitor (meaning Somerset) had met with his desert, 
and, taking him by the hand, led him first to the shrine 
of St. Alban, and then to his apartment in the abbey. 
The battle seems to have been won by the archers. 
Henry was wounded in the neck, the duke of Bucking- 
ham and lord Dudley in the face, the earl of Stafford in 
the arm, all of them with arrows. The duke of Somer- 
set, the earl of Northumberland,- and the lord Clifibrd 
were slain ; and, as soon as they fell, their men threw 
down their arms and fled t. Some writers tell us that 
the slain amounted to many thousands: but a letter 
written three days after the battle reduces it to six score, 
and sir William Stonor, at that time steward of the 
abbey, seems to make the number still smaller J. 

•Whetham.352. Stow. 398. + Rot Pari v. 347. 

t Hall hag 8000 (p. 168). Stow 5000 (p. 400). Iwt Crane in his letter to 
hifl cousin John Pustoo, dated WhitBunday. Imd at first wriflen ten score, 
which he afterwards corrected to six. Fenn's Letters, I p. 100. Accord> 
inf to sir William Stonor forty ei(()vt were buried in St Alban*8. Arch, 
atz. &23. M ambers are generally exaggerated in the ancient writers 
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The unfortunate king, in the hands, and at the mercy 
of his enemies, was compelled to lend the sanction of hU 
authority to the very acts by which he had been depriv- 
July ed of his liberty. When the parliament ass^bled, he 
9* was told that York and his adherents had in all their 
proceedings been actuated by sentiments of the purest 
loyalty ; that their only object had been to explain to 
him the disgraceful practices of his ministers, and to 
assist him with their advice in redressing the grievances 
of the nation ; that previously to the battle they had an- 
nounced their motives and views in letters, which had 
been withheld from his notice by the arts of the late 
duke of Somerset, of Thorpe, formerly speaker of the 
house of commons *, and of William Joseph, the confi- 
dant of these traitors ; that at last they determined to 
lay their complaints before him in person, but, as they 
entered the town of St. Alban's for that purpose, were 
opposed by Somerset, who, in the affray which followed, 
paid with his life the penalty of his treason. The king, 
affecting to give credit to this incredible tale, acquitted 
York, Warwick, and Salisbury, of all disloyal practices, 
pronounced them good and faithful subjects, and grant- 
ed them a fiill pardon for all offences committed before 
July the first day of the session. The peers renewed their 
18. oath of fealty, the spiritual lords laying their right hands 
on their breasts, the temporal placiug their hands be- 
tween those of the king. On the last day of July the 
July parliament was prorogued to the twelfth of Novem- 
31. bert. 

* Thorpe was in the battle; ** he and many other fflede, and left her 
•' hameys behynde him cowardly." Ibid. The very letter or remon* 
■trance said to have been Icept back, was lately in the possession of Mr. 
Thorpe. 

t Rot. Pari V. 275—283. The Yorkists appear to have quarrelled 
among themselves. On the day on which they swore fealty *' there was 
** languajje between my lords of Warwick and Cromwell afore the 
•* king, insomuch as the lord Cromwell would have excused himself of all 
•• the stirring or moving of the mal journey (the battle) of SL Alban's. of 
*' the which excuse making my lord of Warwick had knowledse, and in 
'* hasie was with the kine, and swore by hb oath that the lord Cromwell 
" said liOi truth but that he was beginner of all that Journey at Su 
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About the end of October it was rumoured that Henry ^ 
had relapsed into his former disorder, and the session 12. 
was opened by the duke of York as his lieutenant. The 13. 
next day the commons requested the lords to petition 
the king, that, if he were unable to attend to the public ^*^^« 
business* himself, a protector might be immediately ap- * 
pointed. Two days later they renewed their request, 
adding, that till it was granted they should suspend the 
consideration of every other subject. As soon as they 
left the house, the lords conjured the duke of York to 
undertake the charge ; but he, with affected humility, 
alleging his own incapacity, and solicited them to select 
from their body a peer more worthy of the honour, and 
more equal to the burden. They in return renewed 
their prayer with many compliments to his abilities and 
wisdom. When this farce had been acted for a consi- 
derable time, he condescended to accept the protectorate, 
but on condition that it should not be, as before, revoe- 
able ** at the will of the kin^, but by the king in parlia- 
" ment, with the advice and assent of the lords spiritual 
** and temporal *." Still the powers of government were 
vested, jiot in him, but in the members of the council : 
but this provision was intended merely to blind the eyes 
of the nation ; for*he had previously secured a majority 
in the council, and the office of chancellor, and the go- 
vernment of Calais, were bestowed on his associates, the . 
earls of Salisbury and Warwick +. 

After these arrangements the protector might think a. d. 
himself secure, and might expect at a convenient time ^^^ 

* Alban's: and ho between my said two lords of Warwick and Cromwell 

* there is at this day great (.'radging, insomuch as the earl of Shrewsbury 
** hath lodged him at the hospital of St. James beside the Mews, by the 
*' lord CromwelVs desire, for his safeguard." Fenn's I.et. i. 1 10. In this 
session was passed an art, declaring the duke of Gloucester to have been 
till his death a loyal subject. Whetham. 365. Rot Pari. v. 3a5. 

* In the act confirming this appointment, as well as that which con> 
firmed the former, a elause was introduced transferring it to the prince uf 
Wales, as soon as he should come to the vears of discretion. Ibid. 2dS. 

t Hot. ParL v. 283—290. 441. Young, who had been imprisoned tor hia 
bold motion in favour of the duke of York, presented a petition fiw 
damages on accoavl of hia impriacnment Ibid. 337. 
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to ex lian^c hU ])ieicnt for a still higher title. But the 
meek and inoffensive character of Henry had preserved 
him friends, who were unwilling that he should be 
stripped of his authority; and the lofty spirit of the 
queen sought every opportunity to oppose the rival pre- 
tensions of the Yorkists. When the ] arliameiit mot 
after the holidays, Henry had recovered his healUi. To 
Jan. strengthen his party York had called sir Thoinas Stan- 
14. ley and sir Richard West to the house of peers : but the 
current ran in the king's favour : Henry proceeded in 
*]?"• person to the parliament, and the protector's commission 
*** was formally revoked *. 

With apparent willingness the duke descended from 
his high station ; the earl of Salisbury resigned the great 
seal ; and the offices of government were again filled by 
the king's friends. Two years passed without any im- 
portant occurrence : but they were years of distrust and 
alarm ; the relatives of the lords slain at St. Alban's 
loudly demanded vengeance ; and their adversaries sur- 
rounded themselves with bands of armed and trusty re- 
^ ^^ tainers. Henry called a great council at Coventry, and 
1457. ^y the mouth of his chancellor repeatedly communicated^ 
his complaints and intentions to the duke of York. At 
length the duke of Buckingham, as speaker of the house, 
rehearsed all the real or supposed offences with which 
that prince had been charged ; and at the conclusion, the 
peers falling on their knees, besought the king to declare 
that he would never more " show grace" to the duke or 
any other person, who should oppose the rights of the 
crown, or disturb the peaoe of the realm. Henry as- 
sented ; and York repeated his oath of fealty, and gave 
a copy of it under his own signature to the king. The 
same was exacted from the earl of Warwick. In conclu- 
sion, all the lords bound themselves never for the future 
to seek redress by force, but to remit their quarrels to 
the justice of their sovereign t. 

• Rot Pari. V. 421. 

t Such is the account on the tcUa, v. 347. Oar chroniclers tell w that 
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In consequence of this resolution Henry, who had 
long acted as the only impartial man in his dominions^ 
laboured to mingate the resentments of the two parties ; 
and at last had reason to hope that his endeavours would 
be crowned with complete success. By common agree- 
ment they repaired with their retainers to London * : 
the royalists were lodged without, the Yorkists within |' ^ 
the walls; and the mayor, at the head of five thousand j^^j" 
armed citizens, undertook to prescFve the peace. The ^e, 
duke assembled his partisans every morning at the Black 
Friars : their resolves were communicated by the pri- 
mate and other prelates to the royalists, who met at the 
White Friars every afternoon ; and the proceedings 01 
the day were in the evening laid before the king, who 
with several of the judges resided at Berkhamstead. 
At length, as umpire between them, he pronounced his Maik 
award ; that within the two following years a chantry 24. 
should be founded at the expense of the duke of York, 
and the earls of Salisbury and Warwick, for the souls 
of the three lords slain in battle at St. Alban's ; that 
^th those who were dead, and the lords who had been 
the cause of their death, should be reputed faithful sub- 
jects ; that the duke of York should pay to the dowager 
duchess of Somerset and her children the sum of five 
thousand, and the earl of Warwick to the lord Clifford 
that of one thousand marks ; and that the earl of Salis- 
bury should release to Percy lord Egremont all the da- 
mages he had obtained against him for an assault, on 
condition that the said lord Egremont should e: ter into 
a sufficient recognizance to keep the peace for ten years t. Mar* 
The next day Henry, attended by his whole court, ^^ 

York, Salisbury, and Wannick had areivcd near Coventry, when they re- 
ceived advice of a con^p-racy against their lives, iiu i irDmedtately fled, 
York to Wigmore, Salisbury toMiddleham, and Warwick to Calais. Fab. 
40S. Stow.402. 

* The duke of York had only 140 horse, the new duke of Sumersct 200, 
the earl o£ Salisbury 400, besides fi>ur8a}re knights and fcsquires. Peun's 
LMters, i 16L "r 9 

fit is givra at length in W^.ethaIn8tede, 418— 42a See also Bot FwU 
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walked ia procession to St. Paurs. In token of their 
reconciliation the queen was conducted hy the duke of 
York ; and the lords of each party walked before them 
arm in arm as friends and brothers. To the beholders 
it was a spectacle which appeared to promise harmony 
and peace : but no external ceremony could extinguish 
the passions of ambition and revenge, which yet lay 
smouldering in their breasts *. 

The king a short time before had taken the custody 
of the sea from the duke of Exeter, and given it to the 
earl of Warwick for a term of five years. His object 
probably was to attach that enterpri^ng nobleman to 
the throne, or to remove him to a distance from his as- 
sociates. In May intelligence was brought to Calab, 
Ifiiy that a strange lleet of twenty -eight sail had been met at 
29c sea; and Warwick, with his characteristic intrepidity, 
hastened to intercept it with only five large aiid seven 
small vessels. The battle lasted from four in the morn* 
ing till ten ; and the English, though they had captured 
six sail, were compelled to retire with considerable losn 
into Calais t. The fleet, or at least the merclMmdise^ 
belonged to the citizens of Lubeck, whose commerce 
had been hitherto conducted under the faith of treaties 
July with England. On the complaint of the sufferers a 
31. commission was appointed to inquire into the causes of 
the engagement ; and Warwick was in consequence sum*- 
J- moned to attend the council at Westminster J. One 
9 * day, as he left the court, a quarrel arose between one of 
his livery and one of the king's servants : the afiray 
gradually became more alarming ; and the earl believed, 
or affected to believe, that his life was in danger. He 
hastened into the north to consult his father the earl of 
Salisbury and the duke of York ; and having settled with 



•Pab.464. HoHnshed, 647. HaH, 171 

f John JerninghHm, wbowas in the battle, acicnowle^ged tliedel^at* 
' Men says, there was not so great a battle apon the sea this fbttv wlnt«r» t 
' and forsooth we were well and truly beat** FeBR*!3 LiHtvrs, i. 161. 

X Rym. xL 415i 
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them the plan of his future operations, returned to his 
oommand at Calais*. 

The winter was passed in preparations for the subse- 
quent contest The three lords actively solicited the aid 
of their partisans ; and Warwick in particular called 
under his banner the veterans who had served in the 
late wars in Normandy and Guienne. The court distri- 
buted with profusion collars of white swans, the badge 
of the young prince, and by letters under the privy seal 
invited the king's friends to meet him in arms in the ^* ^» 
city of Leicester t. The dissension was no longer con- J^^* 
fined to the higher classes : it divided almost every fa- iq/^ 
mily in the nation ; it had penetrated into the convents 
of the monks, and the cottages of the poor. One party 
mamtained that the duke of York was an injured prince, 
who with his associates was trampled under foot by the 
minions of the court, and was compelled to arm in order 
to preserve his own life : the other pronounced him a 
traitor, who under false pretences sought to place him- 
self on the throne, and who owed to :he king's clemency 
that life which he had already forfeited to the laws t* 
The greater part of the summer passed without any im- 
portant event. At last the earl of Salisbury moved from 
his castle of Middleham to join the duke of York on the 
borders of Wales. The lord Audley with ten thousand 
men interposed himself between them at Bloreheath in 
Staffordshire. SalisBury, whose force was small, pre- Sept, 
tended to fly ; the royalists pursued in confusion ; and, 23. 
as soon as one half of them had crossed a rapid torrent, 
the fugitives turned, fell on the pursuers in the glen, 
and obtained with ease a complete victory. Audley 
with more than two thousand men remained on the field 
of battle: the Lord Dudley with many knights and 
esquires was made prisoner. The earl led his troops 
without fitrther molestatton to Ludlow, where he found 

• Hall. 172, 173. +F«nn.ll75. 

t Cont. Croyl. i. 539. Whetlum. 454. 
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the duke of York, and was in a few days joined by his 
sou from Calais with a large body of veterans under six 
John Blount and sir Andrew Trollop *. 

The king with an army of sixty thousand men lay at 
Worcester, and had sent the bishop of Salisbury to his 
opponents with offers of reconciliation and pardon, if 
they would submit within six days. They replied that 
they had no reliance on his promises ; that his friends, 
depending on their own favour, transgressed his com- 
mands ; and that the earl of Warwick had the last 
year nearly lost his life by their treachery. He advanced 
Oct. to Ludiford, within half a mile of their camp : when they 
10. sent him a second message, -declaring tha^ if they had 
taken up arms, it was solely in their own defence ; that 
though they could have revenged themselves on their 
enemies, they had refrained through respect to him; 
and that even now, when they had retired to the very 
borders of his kingdom, they had determined not to 
draw the sword against their sovereign, unless they 
should be compelled by necessity t. The Yorkists were 
Oct. intrenched behind several batteries of cannon, which 
' played incessantly on the royal army. ' To keep up the 
spirits of his men, the duke had spread a report that 
Henry had died the day before, and in the morning had 
ordered mass to be chanted for the repose of his soul. 
But the same afternoon sir Andrew Trollop, marshal of 
the army, who, though attached to his sovereign, had 
hitherto been deceived by the fair speeches of the in- 
surgents, discovered the real object of the duke. He 
did not hesitate a moment ; bu^ taking with him his 
veterans, departed to offer his services to the king. Dis- 
trust and consternation instantly spread through the 
camp ; arid the confederate lords about midnight fled 
Nov. with precipitation into the heart of Wales. There they 
2. separated, York with one of his sons sailing to Ireland* 

•Hall, 17a stow, 405. VHiethain. 44& Rot. Ptol. v. 88i. 
f Whet ham. 468. Stow, 406. 
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the rest accompanying Warwick into Deyonshire, whence 
he made his way hack to Calais "'. 

This hloodless victory was most gratifying to the mer- 
ciful cUsposition of Henry, who the next morning grant- 
ed an amnesty to the insurgents abandoned by their 
leaders, and convoked a^ pailiament to meet at Coven- 
try. ItB principal employment was to pass an act of at- 
tainder against the duke and duchess of York, and their Nor. 
children the earls of March and Rutland, against the 20. 
earl and countess of Salisbury, and their son the earl of 
Warwick, the lord Clinton, and a few other knights and, 
esquires t. It was with pain that Henry acquiesced in 
this act of severity. When it was read before him pre- 
paratory to the dissolution, he insisted on the addition of 
a clause enabling him to dispense with the attainder, 
whenever he should think proper, and reflised his 
assent to that part of it which confiscated the property 
of the lord Powis and two others, who had thrown them- 
selves on his mercy the morning after the flight of their 
leaders J. 

In this desperate situation the hopes and fortunes of 
the Yorkists rested on the abilities and popularity of 
the earl of Warwick, who by a most fatal error had been 
permitted to retain the command of the fleet with the 
government of Calais. He was now superseded in both ; 
in the former by the duke of Exeter, in the latter by the , 
duke of Somerset. But when Somerset prepared to 
enter the harbour, he was driven back by the fire fVom 
the batteries ; and as soon as he had landed at Guisnes, 
his ships wei'e carried off by his own mariners to their 
favourite commander at Calais. They were a most va- a. d. 
luable acquisition to Warwick, who while Somerset and 146a 
his ve!er»ns were uselessly detained in Guisnes, sur-*f"°* 
rri c I I \vc» successive armaments fitted out by the royal- *• 
i^.s i!\ ilio ports of Kent. He sailed even to Dublin to 
Uwhi'.i 1 1 measures with the duke of York, and in his re- 

• t. ;•,.> . 34^ \Vl.etham.46l. Hall. 174. Fab. 466. 

1 lU. la.l. v.. 4J -3.ii. J Ibid. 350. Wheiham. 47a 
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turn was met by the duke of Exeter : but that comman* 
der, alarmed at symptoms of disaffection in his fleet» 
turned into Dartmouth, and Warwick rejoined his 
friends in Calais *. 

The result of the conference at Dublin was soon dis- 
closed. Emissaries were sent to all the friends of the 
party to hold themselves in readiness for action ; and 
reports were spread that Henry had not giyen his assent 
to the act of attainder ; that hd was still conyinced of 
the innocence of the exiles ; and that, instead of bein^ 
free, he was a reluctant captive in the hands of a fac- 
tion. At the same time was circulated an appeal to the 
nation by the duke of York, enumerating all the griev 
ances under which the people were said to labour; ac' 
cusing the earls of Shrewsbury and Wiltshire and the 
lord Beaumcmt of guiding the king contrary to his own 
interests ; complaining of the act of attainder against 
himself and his friends ; asserting that letters had been 
sent to the French king to besiege Calais, and to the na- 
' tives of Ireland to expel the English ; and declaring that 
the frigitive lords were foithful subjects, and intended 
June to prove their innocence before their sovereign t. This 
5« manifesto was followed by the arrival of Warwick, who 
with fifteen hundred men landed in Kent, a county 
much attached to the house of York. He brought with 
him Ooppini, bishop of Temi, who had been sent by Pius 
^ n. as legate to Henry, but had already sold himself to the 
king's enemies. In Kent Warwick was joined by the lord 
Cobham with four hundred followers, by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who owed his dignity to the fitvor of the duke 
during the protectorate, and by most of the neighbouring 
gentlemen. As he advanced, his army swelled to the amount 
of twenty-five, some say to forty, thousand men ; London 
2J opened its gates ; and the earl, going to the convocation, as- 

• Wyreest 478. 479. Whethamstcde. 476. In one jf these expeditions 
the loni Bivers was surprised in bed. * He was brought to Calais and 
" before the lords with eight score torehos, and there my lord of Salisbury 
" rated him, calling him Knave's son, that he should be so rude as to 
** call him aud those other lords traiton ; for they sirauld be found fha 
* king's true liege men, when he should be found a traitor." Fenn^ 
Letters, i. 18?. f Stow, 407. 406. 
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ierted his loyalty upon oath, and prevailed on five of 
the bishops to accompany him, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing him to his sovereign. The legate, at the same 
time, published to the clergy and people a letter which he 
had "written to the king, vindicating the loyalty of the 
Yorkists. Henry had collected his army at Coventry, 
and advanced to Northampton, where he intrenched him- 
self. Warwick, after three ineffectual attempts to obtain 
a conference with the king, gave to him notice to prepare 
for battle at two in the afternoon ; and the legate, to ani- 
mate his friends, not only excommunicated their enemies, 
but set up the papal banner in the field *. The royalists j^jy 
seemed confident of victory, but were betrayed by the lord 10. 
Grey of Ruthyn, who, instead of defending his post, intro- 
duced the Yorkists into the heart of the camp. Though the 
combat lasted but a short time, the duke of Buckingham, 
the earl of Shrewsbury, lord treasurer, the viscount Beau 
mont, the lord Egremont, with three hundred knights and 
gentlemen, were slain f ; for it was the policy of Warwick to 
direct his followers to spare the people, but to refuse quarter 
to the nobility. Henry retired to his tent, where he received 
firom the victors every demonstration of respect ; his queen 
and her son fled towards Chester, and though they were 
rifled by their own servants, escaped into Wales, and thence 
after many adventures sailed to one of the Scottish ports ^. 
The captive monarch was conducted to London. But 
though he entered the capital in great pomp, the earl of 
Warwick riding bareheaded and carrying the sword before 
him, he was compelled to give the sanction of his authority 
to such measures as the victors proposed, to issue writs in 
approbation of the loyalty of those who had borne arms 
against him, and to call a parliament for the pretended pur- 
pose of healing the dissensions between the two parties. It 
had scarcely repealed all the acts passed by the last parlia- 
ment at Coventry ^, when the duke of York entered the city ™* 

* Ellis. Grig. Letters, ser. 3. 1. 82—97. As soon as this was known in 
Borne Pius recalled the legate ; and, though he returned laden with honours, 
presents, and offices by Kiag Edward, imprisoned, deposed and degraded 
him. He was afterwards permitted to take the cowl in a Benedictine abbey, 
under the name of Ignatius. Ibid. 

t Wyrcest. 481 . Whetham. 479-481. Hardvng. 403. + W^n^("-0t asi iro. 
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with a retinue of five hundred horsemen, and riding to West- 
minster, passed through the hall into the house, and stood 
for a short time with his hand cm the throne. To the epe^- 
tators he appeared to wait foran invitation to pkoe himsdf 
on it. But every voice vras silent. He turned and sur- 
veyed the assembly, when the primate ventured to ask him 
if he would visit the king, who was in the queen's apart- 
ment. '^ I know no one in this realm," he replied, '' who 
'' ought not rather to visit me ;" and leaving the house, ap- 
propriated to himself that part of the palace which had been 
usually reserved for the aoconunodation of the monarch *, 
This was the first time that the duke had pul^icly ad- 
vanced his claim : but though he was really in possession 
of the royal authority, the people were not pr^jared to de- 
prive Henry of the crown. The meek and inoffenmve diaiv 
acter of the king strongly interested the feelings of men in his 
iavor. His family had been seated on the throne for three 
generations ; he had fiDed it himself thirty-nine years ; most 
of his opponents owed thdr honours, many of them their es- 
tates to his bounty. York himself, on succeeding to the in- 
heritance of the earl of March, firom whom he claimed, had 
sworn fealty and done homage to Henry ; when he accepted 
the government of Normandy, when he was appointed lieu- 
tenant in Ireland, when he vras raised to the protectorate 
during the king's incapacity, he had, under his own seal and 
on the rolls of parliament, acknowledged him for his sove- 
reign ; and of late he had repeatedly sworn on the sacrament 
that he would be faithfal to him, would maintain him on the 
throne, and would even augment, if it were possible, his royal 
dignity. On these accounts many of his adherents would 
never be persuaded that he intended to dethrone Henry ; and 
when he made the attempt, he found his hopes unexpected- 
ly checked by their apathy, and the murmurs of the people f. 

moned, and that many of the members were returned, some without due and 
free election, and some without any election at all. — Ibid. How far this 
was true in the present instance we know not : it should, however, be ob 
served that the sheriffs prayed for a bill of indemnity, not because they had 
made false returns, as some writers have imagined, but for having held the 
elections in obedience to the writ, after the year of their shrievalty was ex 
plred, contrary to the statute of the 23d of the king. Ibid. 367. 

* Whetham. 483. Wyrcest. 483. 

t £t illo die paud domincn-um sibi favebant sed solummodo abaenta- 
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On the ninth day of the session the duke of York by Oct. 
his counsel delivered to the bishop of Exeter, the new ^^* 
chancellor, a statement of his claim to the crown, and 
requested that he might haye a speedy answer. The 
lords resolved that, since every man who sued in that 
court, whether he were high or low, had a right to be 
heard, the duke's petition should be read, but that no 
answer should be returned without the previous com- 
mand of the king. In this writing, having first derived 
his descent from Henry III., by Lionel third son to 
Edward III., he stated, that on the resignation of 
Richard ll., Henry earl of Derby, the son of John of 
Ghent, the younger brother of the said Lionel, had, against 
^11 manner of right, entered on the crowns of England 
fcnd France and the lordship of Ireland, which by law 
belonged to Roger Mortimer earl of March, great-grand- 
son to the said sir Lionel ; whence he concluded that of 
right, law, and custom, the said crown and lordship now 
belonged to himself, as the lineal representative of Roger 
Mortimer, in preference to any one who could clum 
only as the descendant of Henry earl of Derby *. 

The next day Richard demanded an immediate an- Oct. 
Bwer, and the lords resolved to wait on the king, and I7. 
to receive his commands. Henry, when the subject 
was first opened to him, replied : " My father was king ; 
** his father was also king ; I have worn the crown forty 
'* years from my cradle ; you have all sworn fealty to 
** me as your sovereign, and your fathers have done the 
•• like to my fathers. How then can my right be dis- 
** puted t ?" In conclusion, he recommended his inte- 
rests to their loyalty, and commanded them to " search 
'* for to find, in as much as in them was, all such things 
'* as might be objet^ted and laid against the claim and 
** title of the said duke." The lords the next day sent Oct. 
for the judges, and ordered them to defend to the best 18. 

bant. Wyrcest. 484. Coepit protinus status omnis et gradus, aetas et sexus, 
ordo et conditio oootra earn mormuraoter egere. Whetham. 486. 

* Oot. FarL T. 875. In this instrument he calls himself fiichard Flantago- 
net \T 
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of their power the kiog^s claims. They, however, de- 
manded to be excused. By their office they were not 
to be of counsel between party and party, but to judge 
according to law of such matters as came before them': 
but the present question was above the law; it ap- 
pertained not to them ; it could be decided only by the 
lords of the king's blood and the high court of parlia- 
Oct. ment An order was then made for the attendance of the 
20. king's Serjeants and attornies : they also presented their 
22. excuses* which, however, were not admitted, because by 
their office they were bound to. give advice to the crown. 
After several debates, in which each lor(f gave his 
opinion with apparent freedom, the following objections 
were sent to the duke: 1°. That both he and the lords 
had sworn fealty to Henry, and of course he by his oath 
was prevented from urging, they by theirs from ad- 
mitting, his claim: 2°. That many acts, passed in 
divers parliaments of the king's progenitors, might be 
opposed to the pretensions of the^house of Clarence, 
which acts " have been of authority to defeat any manner 
•* of title :" 3°. That several entails had been made of 
the crown to the heirs male, whereas he claimed by 
descent from females: 4^. That he did not bear the 
arms of Lionel the third, but of Edmund, the fifth son 
of Edward HI. ; and, 5°. That Henry IV. had declared 
that he entered on the throne as the true heir of Henry 
III. To the three first objections the duke's counsel 
replied ; that as priority of descent was evidently in bis 
favour, it followed that the right to the crown was his ; 
which right could not be defeated by oaths or acts of 
parliament, or entails. Indeed the only entail made 
to the exclusion of females was that of the seventh 
year of Henry IV., and would never have been thought 
of had that prince claimed under the customary law 
of descents; that the reason why he had not hitherto 
taken the arms of Lionel was the same as had prevented 
him from claiming the crown, the danger to which such 
ft proceeding would have exposed him ; and lastly, that^ 
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' if Henry IV. pronounced himself the rightful heir of 
Henry III., he asserted what he knew to be untrue. 
As, however, the principal reliance of his adversaries 
was on the oaths which he had taken, and which it was 
contended were to be considered as a surrender of his 
right by his own act, he contended that no oath contrary 
to truth and justice is binding ; that the virtue of an 
oath is to confirm truth and not to impugn it ; and that 
as the obligation of oaths is a subject for the determina- 
tion of the spiritual tribunals, he was willing to answer 
in any such court all manner of men, who should bring * 
forward his oath in bar of his claim. 

At length the lords resolved that the title of the duke 
of York could not be defeated ; yet they refused to pro- Oct. 
«eed to the next step of dethroning the king. To " save 24. 
'* their oaths and clear their consciences," they proposed 
» compromise ; that Henry should possess the crown 
for the term of his natural life, and that the duke and 
his heirs should succeed to it after Henry's death. To 
this both parties agreed. The duke and his two sons, 
the earls of March and Rutland, swore not to molest 
the king, but to maintain him on the throne ; and Henry 
gave the royal assent ^ the bill declaring the duke heir q^^ 
apparent, allotting certain estates to him and his sons 31, 
on that account, and pronouncing any attempt against 
his person a crime of high treason. On the conclusion 
of this important affair the king with the crown on his 
head, and attended by the duke as heir apparent, rode 
in state to make his thanks^ving at St Paul's *. 

But though the unfortunate monarch had consented 

• Rot. Pari. 375—383. From the history of this controversy, as it is en 
tered on the roUn, it is plain that both the feeliogs and the opinions of the 
lords were in favour of Henry. The original defect in his descent had 
been supplied by the consent of the nation, the undisturbed possession of 
the crown by his family during sixty years, and the numerous oaths of 
fealty taken by all men, even his very competitor. No considerations 
could induce them to dethrone him : all that could be extorted from tluvm 
by the victorious party was a compromise, which secured the crown to 
bim dnriug his life, and then took it from his son, to whom they had never 
•worn fealty, and gave it to another branch cf the royal family. 
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to surrender the interests of his son, they were still up« 
held by the queen, and the lords who had always ad- 
hered to the house of Lancaster. The earl of Northum- 
berland, the lords CliflFord, Dacres, and Neville, assem- 
bled an army at York ; and the duke of Somerset and 
the earl of Devon joined them with their tenants from 
those counties. This union alarmed the victorious party : 

Dec York and Salisbury hastened to anticipate their designs ; 

2. and though Somerset surprised the vanguard of the 
Yorkists at Worksop, they reached before Christmas 

^^•* the strong castle of Sandal. Whether it were that the 
duke of York was compelled to send out strong parties 
to forage, or that his pride could not brook the taunts 
of his enemies, he fought them with inferior forces near 
Wakefield, and was either killed in the battle, or taken 

Dec and beheaded on the spot. Two thousand of his men 

30. with most of their leaders remained on the field ; and 
the earl of Salisbury was taken during the night, and 
decapitated the next day at Pontefract But no one 
was more lamented than the earl of Rutland, who had 
only reached his eighteenth year *. Accompanied by 
one to whose care he had been entrusted, he fled Irom 
the conflict, but was stopped on tlie bridge of Wakefield. 
Wh^n he was asked his name, unable to speak through 
terror, he fell on his knees ; and his attendant, thinking 
to save him, said that he was the son of the duke. 
** Then," exclaimed Cliflford, " as thy father slew mine, 
" so will I slay thee, and all of thy kin," and plunging 
his dagger into the breast of the young prince, bade the 
tutor go, and bear the news to the boy's mother. The 
queen on her arrival was presented with the head of 
her enemy, the duke, and ordered it to be encircled with 
a diadem of paper, and placed on the walls of York t. 

A. D. From this moment the war assumed a new character ; 

1461* and the thirst for revenge gave to the combatants of 
t 

• He was born 17th May. 144a Wyrcest 462. 
t Rot Pari. V. 466. Wyrcett 484, 485. Whetham. 489. Cont doyl. 
680. Hall. 183. 
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each party a ferocity to which they had hitherto heen 
Grangers. Edward earl of March, and heir to the late 
duke of York, was at Gloucester when he received the 
melancholy intelligence of the fate of his father and 
brother ; and having completed his levies, hastened to 
interpose an army between the royalists and the capital. 
He was closely followed by an inferior force of Welsh 
and Irish, under the king's uterine brother, Jasper earl 
of Pembroke : but, apprehensive of being surrounded, Yeh. 
he suddenly faced about and obtained the bloody victory 2. 
of Mortimer's Cross, near Wigmore. The royalists are 
said to have lost about four thousand men. Pembroke 
himself escaped : but his father Owen Tudor was taken, 
and with Thifogmorton and seven other captains be- 
headed at Hereford, as a sacrifice to the manes of those 
who had been executed after the battle of Wakefield *. 
While Edward was thus occupied in the west, the 
queen with her victorious array advanced on the road 
to London, and met with no opposition till she had 
reached the town of St. Albans. It was held by the 
earl of Warwick, who had drawn up his troops on the 
low hills to the south. The royalists penetrated as far Feb, 
as the market cross, but were repulsed by a strong body 17. 
of archers. They next forced their way by another 
street as far as Bamet heath, where, after a long con- 
flict, they put to flight the men of Kent. Night saved 
the Yorkists from utter destruction. They separated 
and fled in difiJerent directions, leaving the king in his 
tent under the care of the lord Montague, his chamber- 
lain. He was soon visited by Margaret and* his son, 
and embraced them with transports of joy. There fell 
in this battle about two thousand men. The next day Feb, 
. Uie lord Bonville and sir ITiomas Kyriel were beheaded 18. 
in retaliation for the executions at Herieford t; 

• Wyrcest 486. Contin. Croyl. 550. 

+ Wyrce8t486. Whethamst 497— 501. Cont. Croylan. 550. It is often 
nid that Bonville and Kyriel attended the king, and would have fled, but 
were persuaded to remain by Henry, who gave them his word th«L tbe^ 
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Thus by another unexpected revolution Henry wa» 
restored to his friends, and placed at the head of a vic- 
torious army. Could he have conducted that army im- 
mediately to the capital, the citizens must have opened 
the gates : hut his soldiers were principally borderers, 
accustomed to live by rapine, and had been allured to 
the royal standard by the promise of plunder. No en- 
treaty could prevail on them to march forward ; no pro- 
hibition prev^it them from dispersing to pillage the 
country ; and the necessity of protecting their property 
attached to the banners of the house of York the citizens 
of London and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
counties. Henry announced by proclamation that his 
assent to the late award had been extorted by violence, 
and issued orders for the immediate arrest of Edward, 
J^^* late earl of March, and son to the late duke of York *• 
* But Edward had now united his forces with those of 
the earl of Warwick ; and their superiority of numbers 
induced the royalists to retire with expedition into the 
northern counties. They were not pursued. Edward 
Feb. had a more important object in view, and enteied Lon- 
25. don with all the pomp of a victorious monarch. His 
youth (he was in his nineteenth yearX his beauty and 
accomplishments, the unfortunate fate of his father and 
brother, the fame of his late success, and the ravages 
of the royalists, conspired to multiply the number of 
his adherents. To sound the disposition of the citizens, 
the lord Falconherg reviewed four thousand men in the 
fields, and Neville, bishop of Exeter, seized the oppor- 
tunity^ to harangue the spectators on the unfounded 
claim, and the incapacity of Henry, the just title and 
Mar. the abilities of Edward. The acclamations which fol- 
2* lowed his speech were considered as a proof of the pub- 
lic feeling ; and the next day it was resolyed, in a great* 

ihould not snffer. These contemporary writers do not mention it, and 
A^ yrcester expressly asserts that it was the lord Montague who was taken 
with Henry. However, in the act of attainder passed in the Istof Edward 
IV., it is said they had reoeived frmn him a promise of protection. "RoL 
Pkrl. ▼. ^. • Rot Pari v. 466. 
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•Mi»cil» that Henry, by joining the queen's foices, had Mai. 
▼iokted the award, and forfeited the crown to Edward, ^' 
the heir of Riebard late duke of York. As soon as this 
resolution was announced the prince rode in processton 
to Westminster-hall, and mounting the throne, explained Mar* 
to the audience the rights of his family. He then en- 4* 
tered the church, repeated his speech, and on both oc- 
casions was frequently interrupted with cries of " Long 
" live king Edward." He was immediately proclaimed 
in the usual style by the heralds in different parts of 
the city *. 

On that day expired the reign of Henry VI., a prince, 
whose personal character commanded the respect of his 
very enemies, and whose misfortunes still claim the 
sympathy of the reader. He was virtuous, and religious ; 
humane, forgiving, and benevolent; but nature had 
refused him that health of body and fortitude of mind 
which could have enabled him to struggle through the 
peculiar difficulties of his situation. It would be unjust 
to ascribe those difficulties to his misconduct: they 
arose from causes over which he had no control, the 
original defect in his title, the duration of his minority, 
tiie dissensions of his uncles, and the frequent recur- 
rence of corporal debility, generally accompanied with 
the privation of reason. Some of these causes, however, 
gave birth to proceedings most interesting to those who 
wish to investigate the principles of our ancient consti<» 
tution. From them it .appears that, though the king, 
m the case of temporary absence from the realm, might 
appoint a regent with delegated authority during his 
absence, yet he could not, without the concurrence of 
the three estates, provide for the government during 
. the minority of his successor — that whenever the reign- 
ing monarch, either through extreme youth or mental 
disease, was incapable of performing the fiinotions of 
royalty, the exercise of his authority derolved exidil- 

•Coafia.CioyU660. WbttlkMb. §11-614. WyTOMC.488,49 - 
TOL. y. 16 
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tively on the house of lords, who appointed the great 
officers of state and the members of the council, giving 
to them powers to tran^-act the ordinary business of 
government, but resuming those powers, as often as the^ 
themselves were assembled either in parliament or in 
a great council ; and that the recognition of these doc- 
trines was required from the first princes of the blood, 
the dukes of Bedford, Gloucester, and York, who at 
different times acknowledged that, during the king's 
minority or incapacity, they were entitled to no more 
authority than any other peer, unless it were conferred 
upon them by the whole body *. For the same reason, 
when the succession to the crown was disputed, the 
claims of each party were brought before the house of 
lords, as the. only legitimate tribunal, which possessed 
the authority to pronounce on so important a question. 
The commons neither presumed, nor would have been 
suffered to interfere. They might indeed represent 
the urgency of the case to the upper house, might ask 
to be made acquainted with its resolutions, and, if an 
act of parliament were necessary, might give their as- 
sent; but the nomination of the protector and the 
counsellors was made, and their powers were determined 
by the peers alone ; and the functions of the two houses 
were accurately distinguished in the language of the 
statutes, which attribute the appointment to the king 
by the advice and assent of the lords, and with the assent 
only of the commons t. 

The commons, however, during this reign were care- 
ful to maintain that importance in the state whidi they 
had inherited from their predecessors. They continued 
to vote and appropriate the supplies ; their concurrence 
was deemed necessary in the enactment of statutes; 
and they exercised the right of impeaching those minis- 
ters who had forfeited the confidence of the nation. If 
they suffered their claims of liberty of speech and free* 

•SeeRol.ParLiT.336.T.34S.4D9->411 f Ibid. 
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dom from arrest to be invaded by the imprisonment 
of Thorpe through the inllueTice of ^he duke of York, 
and of Young by the order of the king, it should be 
remembered that these illegal acts were committed 
when the minds of men were heated by a contest for 
the crown, and therefore could form no precedents for 
more peaceable times. From Henry the commons ob- 
tained what had been refused or eluded by forpaer sove- 
reigns, a law for the personal security of all members 
of parliament while they attended their duty * ; and. 
several statutes were enacted to regulate the manner 
of elections, to prevent fklse returns, and to fix the quali- 
fications both of the candidates and the voters. The 
sheriff was ordered to proceed to the election in the 
first, county court after the receipt of the king's writ, 
between the hours of nine and eleven in the morning ; 
to admit no longer the votes of all who attended, but to 
examine them upon oath, and to exclude those who did 
not both reside in the county, and possess within it*a 
free tenement of the yearly value of forty shillings after 
the reduction of all charges ; to return no candidate 
who was not a knight, ** or notable esquire, or gentle- 
" man of birth, able to be a knight ;" and to write the 
names of the persons returned in an indenture under 
the seals of all the voters. It was also provided that 
the representatives of the cities and burghs should be 
inhabitants of the same cities and burghs ; that when 
the mayors or bailiffs made the return to the sheriff, he 
should give them his Receipt ; and that for every false 
return he should be liable to imprisonment, to a fine to 
the king, and to payment of damages to the injured 
candidate t. 

The hereditary revenue of the crown had during se- 
veral reigns been continually on the decrease : under 

* Rot. Pari. iv. 453. The fame privileges were granted to the cler^ 
called to coDTocation. and to their servants hy act of parliament, of the wa 
of the king. Stat, of Realm, ii. 238. 

t Rot. ParL iv. 331. 350. 402. V. Z 11& 
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Henry it was more rapidly dimiaished by tiie enormoai 
expenses incurred during the war in Frauoe, and by the 
numerous grants which were easily obtained foam the 
.jenevolence of his disposition. In 14:29 it was aaeer- 
Gained that the monies annvally absorbed 1^ the war 
exceeded the whole amount of ^ revenue by twenty 
thousand marJfcs*, and four years later the recei|[>ts fell 
short of the expenses of government by the yearly sum 
of thirty-five thousand pounds : to which were to be 
added the outstanding debts of the c^wn, amounting 
to more than one hundred and forty-four thousand t 
The only mode of relief which occurred to the financiers 
of the age was a general resumption of the grants made 
by the king since his accession ; but, though such re- 
sumptions were repeatedly enacted, they were always 
rendered nugatory by the introduction of exoeptioas, 
at the demand of the king, or of the members, who 
sought to screen their friends from the operation of the 
actj. In the mean while the ordinary revenue of the 
crown dwindled to the paltry sum of five thousand 
pounds; audit became necessary to make parhamentajy 
provision for the support of the royal household. Th^ 
was effected on some occasions by authorizing the trea- 
surer to devote to that purpose a certain sum out of 
the monies voted for different objects ; at others by ap- 
propriating a certain portion of the revenue to the royal 

* Rym. ]L 413. The receipts in the eleventh year of Henry amonnted 
to about tt^irty- five thousand pounds; but this sum was reduced to less 
than one-fourth by fees, wages, and aoouilMs. which had been granted 
by the crown to different iudividnals, and had been made payabh; out pf 
these funds, before ttiey were transferrrd to the royal treasury. But to 
the ordinary roust be added the e«traordiniM7 revenue. whic(> consisted of 
the customs on woul, and skins, and the tonnage and poundage, whiqb, 
though not always, yet geuernlly were granted by parliament Tliis, after 
the usual deductiuns had been made, anounted on au average of three 
vears to about twenty-seven thousand pounds. The annual expenses to 
liedefrsiyid by these funds were cla8s«>d under the heads of the houseliold 
about 13,70<)/., of the government of Ireland, Aquitaine, aud the marches 
of ScoUand 10.900^., of Calais 11.000/., of tlie navy, prisoners, See., 3.700^ 
0t Aies and annuities payable at the exchequer IL.ISOL, and Other i 
,|i9S.Ktwill6J^/. Hot i^arUiv. 43^-438. 

i Ibid. 436-438. 

t Ibid. V. 183-199. 217— S2i. 30i^--8SQ. 
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use before any other claims upon it should be satisfied*. 
In defiance, however, of these precautions, the king's 
debts continued to increase , and long before the ter- 
mination of Ids reign they amounted to the sum of three 
hundred and seventy-two thousand pounds t. 

•UU.v.7.8i.l74.tUp»NL tliitFlHd.v.]a&8l3u 
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Though Edward had assumed the title of king, he was 
not ignorant that he held it hy a very precarious tenure. 
The losses and advantages of the two parties were still 
j^ ^ nearly balanced ; and if he was acknowledged by the 
1461. southern, his rival could depend on the support of the 
liar, northern counties. The earl of Warwick, anxious to 
^* bring the question to an issue, marched from London 
^^* at the head of a body of veterans ; Edward in a few days 
followed with the pain army ; and by the time of his 
arrival at Pontefract, fi)rty-nine thousand men had ar- 
rayed themselves under his banner. The preparations 
of the house of Lancaster were equally formidable. The 
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4uke <^ jSpQievsot *wi^ mif tbouaoodioftixtoy and oa- 
^alry layin tbe neighlbourlioodof ¥eck; and the ^ueen, 
who wi^ her husband and son fhad consented to femain 
within the city, employed all her address to confirm 
their loyalty, and animate their courage. Both armies Mar. 
advanced towards Ferxylmdge. The passage had been 28. 
gained by the lord Fitzwalter on the .part of Edward * : 
but that nobleman was surprised and slain by lord Clif- 
ford, who within a few hoiurs met on the same spot wilh 
a similar fete from theilord Falconberg. The next day i^^^^ 
between the Tillages of Towton and ^Saxton was fought 2S. 
the ibattle wliich fi<xed the crown (» the brow of Edward. 
The engagement began at nine in the morning amidst 
.a heavy ^E^lof snow: the obstinacy of the combatants 
protracted it till three in the afternoon. At that hour 
the Lancastrians began to give way, at first leisurely 
and in good ord» ; but finding their retreat interrupted 
by the river Cock, they abandoned themselves to de^air, 
and whife some plunged into the torrent, others offered 
ihemselves without resistance to the swords of the 
«nemy. Edward had forbidden his followers to give 
.quarter* and, as the pursuit and slaughter continued 
sdl the night and great part of the following day, one 
half of ;the Lancastrians are said to have perished. The 
earl of Northumberland and six barons fell in the battle : 
the earls of Devon and Wiltshire were taken in their 
.flight and beheaded. The dukes of Somer^set and 
Exeter had the good fortune to reach York, and con- 
ducted Henry and hib family to the borders. The vic- 
tory was decisive; but it cost the nation a deluge <^ 
blood* Besides those who periidied in the waters, a 

* Who this lord Fitowalter was is unknowo. MooftreUt malMs lu^i 
nncle to Warwick. The Ciarl, when he heard of Fitzwalter's death, ex- 
claimed. * Jeprie Dieu.qu'ii ayt les ames de eeux qui sont morts en ceUe 
Imtaille. Bf an sire Dieu, ores n*ay je r4»cours au monde sinon k toy, <^ 
es mon Createar, et mon Dieu: si te lequiets vengeance. Ct lurs, en 
tkant aonespee, baisa lacioix, et dit k ses gens. " qui veolfrretonraer, si 
■'en voise : car je vivray ou mourray aiyoud'huy avec ceuz qui demeurront 
a:vec<iBoy." A ce^e parolM il saillis k pied, ett«a son cheval d« son flMPee. 
M<«st.i|i.84. . 
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eontemponury irriter assares ns that thirty-eight thotisaiid 
men remained on the field*: nor can we reasonably 
accuse him of exaggeration, since Edward himself, in 
a confidential letter to his mother, while he conceals 
his own loss, informs her that the heralds; employed to 
number the dead bodies, returned the Lancastrians 
alone at twenty-eight thousand t. 

From this scene of carnage the conqueror rode to- 
wards York, whidi he entered the next morning. The 
escape of Henry disappointed his hopes : but during 
his stay in the city he gave orders that several of his 
prisoners should be executed, and their heads substi- 
tuted on the walls for those of his father and brother. 
From York he proceeded to Newcastle, receiving in his 
progress the homage of the inhabitants, and watching 
the motions of the fugitives. Henry, to purchase the 
Apr. aid of the Scots, had delivered to them the town of Ber- 
25. wick, and, while tliey with a powerful army undertook 
the reduction of Carlisle, penetrated with a few Mthftil 
friends into the county of Durham. He narrowly es- 
caped being taken by the superior number of his enemies ; 
and Carhsle was relieved by the lord Montague, who 
- slew six thousand of the besiegers. Edward, who had 
1^ already left the theatre of war, and hastened to London, 
June was crowned at Westminster with the usual solemni- 
29. ty, and created his two younger brothers, George and 
Richard, who had returned from their asylum in Flan- 
ders, dukes of Clarence and Gloucester}. 
Nov. When the parliament assembled, both houses were 
^ eager to display their attachment to their new sovereign 
They first pronounced the reigns of the three last kings 
a tyrannical usurpation, and declared that Edward had 
been rightfully seized of the crown and the profits of 
the realm, from the fourth day of March lost, in the 
same manner as they had l)een enjoyed by Richard 11 
on the feast of St. Matthew in the twenty-third year of 

• Oont. Hist. CroyL 633. f Fenn's Letters. L SIJ. 

$Hall,S&-89. MoiigtieLiiL84. RynLxL 476. Fenn. t S30— S81 
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fV., v., and VI., were revoked, iMit tfaek judioMd acts 
vere ratiied, and tiae titles^ honour whkdi they had 
conferred were allowed*. Next followed a long and 
sweeping bill of attainder, which extended to jdmost 
«yery man who had distingHisbed himself in the cause 
of the house (^Lancaster. Renry VI., his queen, their 
«on Edward, the dukes of Somerset and Exeter, tbe 
«aris of Northumberland, Deron, Wiltshire, and Pern 
t)roke, the viscount Beaumont, the lords Roos, Neville, 
IR^ugemofite, Dacre, and fiungerford, with one hun- 
idred and thirty-eight knights, priests, a,nd.esq«are«, were 
Adjudged to su&er all the penalties of treason, the loss 
4of their honours, the forfeiture of their estates, and an 
ignominious death, ^ they had not already fallen in the 
€eld of battle f*. In defence of suehun^uimpled severity 
^iras alleged the advantage oi annibdatiiig at <»iee the 
|)ower of the party ; and to iMs mcftive was probably 
added another, the necessity of pro^dding funds, from 
iwhieh Edward might satisfy the demands a,nd expec- 
tations of those to whose services he owed the present 
f)ossessioH of the crown. Before he dissolved the par- 
foment he addressed the commons in the following 
^rms: ''James Btarangways ** <he was 4;he speaker )« j^^^ 
"^ and ye that be come for the commons of this land, for 21 . 
'^ the true hearts and tender considerations that ye have 
^' had to my right and title, f thank you as heartily as 
''* I «aa. Also f^r the tender and true hearts that 
^' ye have shewed unto me, in 4bat ye have tenderly 
** had in remembrance die correction of ^le horrible 
^ murder, and erud death of my lord my fadier, my 
*" brother Uutland, and my cousin of Salisbury, and 
^ other, I thank you Tight heartily, and i shall he unto 

« Rot. Parl.^. 468-475. 489. «tat of Realm. iL 360. B«t the titUM 
mere -Allowed only fm comliUon that .the holders riiould receive from ^ 
Icing BOW grants of 4he annuities attached to them. I4)id. 

i Rot ParL v. 476— 486. In the February following the earl of Ox- 
4brd, the lord Aubrey, and three knights -of lue Laneastadaii partv imm 
4ehaad<Ml4>aTo«i«rBiU. JCal^yu^^SS. 
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** you, wiHt the grace of Akni^ty God, as good aoi 
** gracious soTereign lord as ever was any of my noble 
•* progenitors to their subjects and liegemen. And for 
" the faithful and loving hearts^ and also the great la- 
** hours that ye have borne and sustained toward me in 
** the recovering of my said right and title which I now 
" possess, I thank you with all my heart, and if I had 
" any better good to reward you withal than my body, 
'^ye should have it, the which shall alwajrs be ready 
' for your defence, never sparing nor letting for no jeo- 
•• pardy, praying you all of your hearty assistance and 
good countenance, as I shall be unto you very right- 
•* wise, and loving liege lord *." 

The cause of the red rose now appeared desperate ; 
but it was still supported by the courage and industry of 
Margaret. Tha surrender of Berwick had given her 
a claim to the protection of the Scottish government ; 
and the promise of an English dukedom,, with lands- to 
the yearly value of two thousand marks, had secured to 
her the services of the powerful earl of Angus ; while 
1462* lldward, as a counterpoise, purchased with an annual 
]^^^* pension the fealty of the earl of Ross, lord of the isles* 
17. and sought to amuse Mary the queen dowager of Scot- 
land t with a deceitful offer of marriage %» To aid her 
cause Margaret resolved to visit the continent, and invite 
all true knights to avenge the wrongs of an injured mo- 
^g* narch. Sailing from Kirkcudbright, she landed in 
^pp ' Bretagne ; and the duke made the royal suppliant a 
8. present of twelve thousand crowns. From Bretagne 
she repaired to the French court at Chinon. Lewis XI. 
(his father Charles was lately dead) seemed insensible 
to the tears ef beauty, and Uie claims of relationship : 
but, when she offered Calais as a security, he lent hei 

* Ibid. 487- In this pu-lUmeiit it wan enaeked that bo lard or ether 
should allow playing at dice or cards in his house or elsewhere if he coakl 
hinder it. except during the twelve days at Christmas. Ibid. 488. 

t fler husband James II. had been accidently killed in 1460 bf Aa 
tenting of a cannon. 

tHame»Doughisat.2L Bym. zL 48i--i8& Wyweit.493. 
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twenty thousand crowns, and permitted Brex^, the sene- 
schal of Normandy, to follow her fortunes with two 
thousand men. After an absence of five months she Oct. 
returned, eluded the pursuit of the English fleet, and 
summoned to her standard her Scottish allies on the 
borders, and the friends of her family in Northumber- 
land. Her hopes were cheered with a temporary gleam 
of success. Three strong fortresses, Bamborough, Aln- 
wick, and Dunstanburgh, fell into her hands*. ButNoT« 
when the eari of Warwick arrived with twenty thousand 3. 
men, and intelligence was received of the advance of 
Edward with an equal number, the Lancastrians sepa- 
rated to garrison their conquests, and the queen with 
her French auxiliaries repaired to thek ships. The 
winds and the waves now seemed to have conspired 
against her: part of her fleet with all her treasures was 
dashed against the rocks ; five hundred foreigners, who 
intrenched themselves in Holy Island, were killed or 
made prisoners by the lord Ogle; and Margaret and 
Brez6 in ^a fishing boat carried the melancholy intelli- 
gence to their friends in Berwick. Edward proceeded l^ec. 
no further than Newcastle. He laboured under diseases ^* 
caused by immoderate indulgence. But Warwick, divid- 
ing the royal army into three bodies, besieged at the 
same time the three fortresses, which made a brave and 
obstinate resistance t. At length Bamborough and Dec 
Dunstanburgh were surrendered on condition that the ^4. 
duke of Somerset, sir Ralph Percy, and some others, 
should take an oath of fesdty to Edward and recover 
their estates and honours, and that the earl of Pembroke, 
ike lord Rocs, and the rest of the two garrisons should ^ j^ 
be conducted in safety to Scotland {. Alnwick still i46a 
bade defiance to the besiegers; and an army of Lan Xan. 
castrians advanced apparently to its relief. Warwick ^• 

• Wyrcest. 493. 4915: Duclos, Hist, of Lew. XT. Monstrel. iii. 95. 

t Fab. 493. Fexm, i. SJZ-Sn^. Stow, 416. 

X The reason of this difference was that the king had it not in his power 
to reatoare the lands of the latter, because they had been giTen away U> hto 
friends. So I understand Wyrcester. 495. 
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AMm «p bk fbrcMs to reoeiye them ; bv^ tlie lord Hun- 
geribrd^ the son o€ Brei4 and ft few knightB> Iisviug cut 
Ihoiw wiey t» their friends in a selly from the walls^ 
Mftrgaret's a^uiy retired^ and the garrison, deserted by 
its leadenK capitulated* Edward was satisfied with the 
eondtiet of Somerset and Percy on this occasion. He 
repealed their attainders with the eonsent of parliament^ 
restored to them their lands, granted a pension to 
Sona^rset, and re-estabUsbed Percy in the possession of 
Bambofough and Dunstanburgh. Bat Alnwick was 
given to sir John Aflhtey, to the greai offenceof sir Ralph 
Grey, a partisan of the Yorkists, who had formerly woa 
it for Edward, and now expected to possess it agean *. 

The spirit and activity of Margaret exposed her diUfing 
this winter campaign to numerous privatiotis and dan- 
gers. On one occasion it is said that, as she was riding 
secretly with her son and the seneschal through a wild 
and mountainous district, they were surprised by a ps^ty 
of banditti, who despoiled them of their money, jewels,, 
and every other article of value. It is probable^that the 
i}tieen concealed her quality, or such distinguished cap- 
tives would have been more carefully guarded. The 
ruffians quarrelled about the partition of the booty : 
menaces were uttered, and swords drawn,, when Mar- 
garet, watching her opportunity, grasped her son by the 
arm, and plunged into the thickest part of the wood. 
She had not proceeded far when ano^r robber made 
his appearmce. The queen, With the intrepidity of 
despair, advanced to meet him ; and taking the young 
Edward by the hand, " Friend^" said she^ " I intrust to- 
** your loyalty the son of your king." This address 
awakened his generosity. He took them both under 
his protection, and conducted them to the quarters of 
the Lancastrians t. Henry for security had been con- 
veyed to the castle of Hardlough in Merionethshu*, 
commanded by David ap Jevau ap Eynion, who in de- 

♦Wy«>e«t4»4-496.. Roi ParL r. 611. f Monstfel. Hi. 9A 
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fiance of repeated acts of attainder refused to submit to 
Edward^: the queen, accompanied by the duke of 
Exeter, 6rez6, and two hundred exiles, sailed to Sluys» j^ 
in Flanders, and was received with real kindness by the 
count of Charolois, and with outward distinc^on by his 
fieither the duke of Burgundy. To her solicitations in 
favour of her husband that prince refused to listen : but 
he gave her a supply of money for her present expensesp 
and forwarded lier in safety as far as the duchy of Bar 
in Lorrain, belonging to her father. There she fixed her 
residence, watching with anxiety the course of events, 
and consoling her sorrows with the hope of yet placing 
her husband or her son on the English throne t. 

The Lancastrians, though by the conclusion of an 
armistice with France and another with Burgundy 
Edward had cut off the hope of foreign assistance J, re- 
solved to try again the fortune of war. Henry was sum- 
moned to put himself at the head of a body of exiles 
and Scots ; Somerset, notwithstanding his submission, 
hastened from his own country, through Wales and 
Lancashire, to join his former friends ; Percy assembled 
all the adherents of his family ; and the resentment of 
Orey prompted him to surprise the castle of Alnwick, 
and to hold it against Edward. But their designs were 
disconcerted by the promptitude of Neville lord Montague, 
the warden of the east marches. He defeated and killed a. d. 
Percy at Hedgley moor, near Wooller J, and advanced 1464. 
with four thousand men to surprise Somerset in his^'P'^ 
«amp on the banks of the Dilswater, near Hexham. * * 
That unfortunate nobleman, whose forces did not exceed Maj 
five hundred men, endeavoured to save himself by flight, ^^ 

• Rot Pari. ▼. 486. 51S. Ifonitrelet sayi that Henry \iras io Wales io 
•ne of the strongest fortresses in the island. I have therefore placed 
liim at Hardlouffh. M onst. ill 96. 

t Wyrcest. 496. ^7. If was said that the duke <K Burgundy gave to her 
^000 crowns, LOOO to Breze, and one hundred to each of her maids. Moik 
•trel. lit 96. J Rymu x. 508. 

I The others fled : Percy refused* " and died like a man." Come hooM 
fhtt ocdse. Year-book, Terxa. Pftsch. 4 Ed. IV. 19. 
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but was taken, beheaded the same day, and buried in the 
abbey. Two days later the lords Roos and Hungerford met 



17 
* with the same &to on the Sandhill at Newcastle ; and many 

H g of their followers were successively executed in that town and 
26 28 ** ^^^^ *• ^^ those who escaped, the major part followed 
,' Grey to the castle of Bamborough, which was immediately 
25^ besieged by the eari of Warwick. Bamborough had been 
deemed an impregnable fortress ; but Warwick had brought 
with him two of the king's largest iron cannon^, called the 
Newcastle and London, with which he demolished its de^ 
fences : and a brass piece called Dyssyon, which " smote 
throughe "sirRauf Grey's chamber oftentymes." The havoc 
cuased by the ordnance alarmed the garrison ; it chanced 
that a large portion of a wall fell, and Grey vdth it ; an offer 
to surrender was made ; and it was agreed that the men 
should be at the king's ** mercy," their commander at the 
king's " wfll.'" They had thought him dead, or dying; but he 
was carefully nursed by the cruelty of his victors, recovered, 
and was presented to the king at Dencaster. There the fol- 
lowing judgment was pronounced upon him by "EptofifJ earl 
of Worcester, and constable of England : "Sir Ralph Grey, 
" for thy treason the king had ordained that thou shouldeat 
'* have thy spurs stricken off by the hard heels, by the hand 
" of the master cook, who is here present. Moreover, he 
" had ordained here, as thou may est see, the kings of arms 
'* and heralds, and thine own proper coat of arms, which 
" they should tear off thy body, that thou mightest be de- 
** graded as well of thy worship, noblesse, and arms, as of 
" thy knighthood. Also here is another coat of thine arms 
"reverse, the which thou shouldest wear on thy body, 
** going to thy death-wards, for that belongeth to thee after 
" the law. Notwithstanduig, the degrading thee of knight- 
" hood, and of thine arms, and thy noblesse, the king 
" pardoneth for 'Che sake of thy noble grandfather, who 
" suffered trouble for the king's most noble predecessors. 
" Now, sir Ralph, this shall be thy penance. Thou shalt 
"go on thy feet to the town's end, and there thou shalt 
" be laid down, and drawn to a scaffold made for thee, 
>» Wyrcest. 497, 498. Fab. 494. Feim,L284. 
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** and thou shalt have Hiy head smitten off, thy hody to be 
** buried in the Fnars, and thy head where the king's pleas- 
** ore shall be. ' * This sentence was immediately executed *. 

Henry, who had fled from Hexham before the arrival of 
Montague, was so closely pursued that three of his hench- 
men were taken clothed in gowns of blue velvet, and on them 
was found his bycoket, or cap of state, embroidered with 
two crowns of gold, and ornamented with pearls. He had, 
liowever, the good fortune to escape, and sougTit an asylum 
among the natives of Lancashire and "Westmoreland, a peo- 
ple sincerely devoted to his interests f . Their fidelity en- 
abled him for more than a year to elude the vigilance and 
researcbes of the government : but he was at last betrayed 
t>y the perfidy of Cantlow, a monk: of Abingdon, and taken j^, n. 
by the servants of sir James Harrington, as he sate at din- 1466. 
Her in Waddington hall in Yorkshire. At IsEngton the un- June, 
fortunate ting was mdt by the earl of Warwick^ who or- 
dered by proclamation that no one should show bim any 
respect, tied his feet to the stirrups as a pnsoner, led him 
thrice round the pillory, and conducted him to the Tower. 
There he was placed in the custody of two esquires and two 
yeomen of -the -crown, but was treated with humanity, and 
fdlowed to enjoy the company of persons who did not ex- 
cite suspicion J. 

After the flight from Hexham the Lancastrians aban- 
jdoned the xjontest : and the conqueror had leisure to 
reward his partisans, and attend to the confirmation of 
bis throne. Lord Montague was created earl of Nor- May 
thumberiand, and lord Herbert earl of Pembroke ; 27* 
another long list of attjunders contributed to exhaust the 

• Wyroest i99. Stow, 418. In the year-book it is said fhat the degrad- 
ing pak of the sentence was actually carried into execution : et le cause 
Jie\ eel punishment de liiy en tiel maner, fuit per cause de son perjury et 
iluublenesse, que il avoit fait al roy Henry le size jadis roy, &c. — et auxy 
. i roy Edward le quart, qui ore est. Term. Pasch. 4 Ed. IV. 20. 

t He was during this time frequently concealed in the house of John 
Machell, at Crakenthorp in Westmoreland. Rym. xL 573. 

tRym.xi.548. Wyrcest 604. Fab. 494. MonstreL iii. 119. Harrinj? 
ion received for his services the lands belonging to Tunstal of Thurlaud 
castle^ to the amount of 100/. per annum : hiBa,ssociates, who were priuci- 
|)ally Tempests of Bracewell, and Talbots of Bai^all,'faad ammities out -of 
SoUand and Tickel, till they could be provided with lands. Bot. 2axL K. 
^84. Waddington Hall belonged to the Tempests. 
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resources of his opponents and to add to those of his own 
partisans ; and an act of resumption was passed to enable 
the king to live on the income of the crown, but clogged, 
as usual with so many exceptions, as to render it useless*. 
From internal polity he turned his thoughts to his rela- 
tions with foreign states. To the pope he had already 
notified his accession, and sent an abstract of the argu^ 
ments on which he founded his claim. The answer of 
Pius n. was civil, but guarded ; and, while the pontiff con- 
gratulated the king on his elevation to the regal dignity, 
he cautiously abstained from any expression which might 
be deemed an approbation of his title f. With Scotland, 
which had so long offered an asylum to his enemies, 
Edward concluded a peace for fifteen, and afterwards 
prolonged it for fifty-five years. What measures the: 
policy of Louis of France might have pursued, is uncer- 
tain : but that monarch was so harassed by the war of 
** the public good,** as it was called, that he had no leir 
sure or temptation to intermeddle with the concerns of 
foreign states ; and the two most powerful of the French 

• Rot Pari. T. 511-^548. In this parliament was made »law respeetinp 
dress, forbidding any man or woman under the estate of a lord to wear 
cloth of gold, or eloth wrought with gold, or furs of sables } any persoa 
nnder the estate of a knight to wear TelTet, satin, or silk made like to toK 
vet or satin, or furs ef ermine; any yeoman to wear stuffing in his doublet 
but only the lining ; or any one under the estate of a lord to wear gown^ 
jacket or cloak, which did not reach to his thighs, or shoes with pike» 
above two inches in length. Rot Pari. ▼. 504. "Ever sinee the year 1383." 
says Stow, " the pikes of shoes and boots were of such length that they 
" were fain to be tied up to tfiekr knees with efaains of sHver, or at the least 
" with silk laces.*' Stow, 429. Such interference with privale expendir 
turewas very common, and at the same time very useless. Its object, a» 
we learn ftom the rolhi, wa» to prevent " the impoverishment of the- 
•• realm,*' by the sums of money sent into "strange eountiies*' in exr 
change for articles of luxury. Rot Pari, ibid 

i Rym. xi. 489. This pontiff had alwavs fkvonred Henry, though hi» 
lei^ate, Francesco Couini, bishop of Terni, had fa/ouied Richard duke of 
York, and his son Edirard. He had even presumed to excommunicate 
tlieir opponents; and the pontiff in consequence had deposed him. and 
sent him tu a monastery to do penance for Im. Kaynald. vii. 98. 1S3. 123» 
It would npuear, however, that he was afterwards HbeTated ; for Edward 
ap])ointed him his procurator in the court of Rome, granted to him an an<> 
nuity of 100/., gave him permission to distribute the royal livery to twelve 
•f his friends, and authorised him and his two brothers to bearon the upper 

Ert of their coat of arms the white rose, the derice of the house of Vcxk. 
I these grantawere conflimed by parliament Rym. xi 479 48Q» 
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princes, the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, had en^ 
tered into alliances defensive and offensive with the new 
king of England. Treaties almost similar were signed 
between him and the kings of Denmark and Poland in 
the north and east, and those of Castile and Arragon in 
the south, so that he might consider himself on terms 
of amity with almost all the great powers of Europe*. 

In these circumstances the king no longer hesitated to 
acknowledge in public a marriage which he had some 
time before contracted in private. Ever since the battle 
of Towton he had resign^ the management of affairs 
to the wisdom and activity of the Nevilles, und had de- 
voted his own attention to the pursuit of pleasure. 
They had frequently urged him to marry into some royal 
or princely family, which might contribute to support 
him against his ■competitor ; but the king felt no inclina- 
tion to shackle himself with the chains of matrimony; 
and foreign princes were not anxious to offer their 
daughters to one whose claim to the crown was disputed, 
and whose possession of it was still precarious. It 
chanced that Edward visited Jacquetta the duchess of 
Bedford, and her husband Wydevile, lord Rivers, at 
Grafton, where he saw their daughter Elizabeth, a woman 
of superior beauty and accomplishments, and the relict 
of sir John Grey, a Lancastrian, who had fallen at the 
second battle of St. Albans. The lady Grey seized the 
opportunity to throw herself at the feet <rf her soverei^, 
and soUcited him to reverse the attainder of her late 
husband in favour of her destitute children. The king 
pitied the suppliant ; and that pity soon grew into love. 
To marry a woman so far beneath him, without the ad- 
vice of his council, and at a moment when his throne 
tottered under him, was a dangerous experiment. But 
the virtue of Elizabeth was proof against the arts of the iaqa, 
royal lover, and his passion scorned the cooler calcu- \ptii 
lations of prudence. About the end of April, 1464»30« 

• Rot Pari. ▼. 6S8. Rym. xL 5S5. 532. 596. 551. 557, &e. 
VOL. r. 16 
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when the friends of Henry were assetthling their Ibrees 
in Northumberland, he repaired to Stony Stratford, 
whence early on the morning of the first of May he 
stole in great secrecy to Grafton. The marriage eere* 
May mony was performed by a priest in the presence of his 
'• clerk, of the du<diess of Bedford, and of two female at- 
tendants. After an hour or two Edward returned to 
Stony Stratford, and pretending lassitude from hunting, 
shut himself up in his chamber. Two days afterwards 
May he inyited himself to Grafton. To divert the attention 
3. of the courtiers, their time was wholly occupied with 
the pleasures of the chase ; nor did the king and Eliza- 
beth ever meet in private till the duchess had aseer- 
May tained that the whole family had retired to rest Thus 
?• he spent four days; and then returning to London, 
^^ issued orders for his army to join him in Yorkshire. 
But before his arrival in the north the war had been 
ended by the two victories of Hedgley Moor and Hex- 
ham ; and after his return it became the principal su!^- 
ject of his solicitude to open the matter to his coun* 
sellers, and to obtain their approbation *. 

For this purpose he summoned at Midbaelmas a 
general council of the peers to met in the abbey of Read- 
ing ; and the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick, 
though they are supposed to have disapproved of the 
marriage, taking Elizabeth by the hand, introduced her 
to the rest of the lords, by whom, in the presence of the 

* By all our andeat hklorians, with the exception of the unkDown au- 
thor oir the Fragmeat published by Hearoe at tne end of Sprot. the mar- 
riage of Edward has been fixed on the 1st of May, 1464. That writer dates 
it in the preceding year (y. 293) : and it has been urged in farour of the 
earlier date, that Edward in 1464 was too much oecupied with the war to 
think of marriage, and that the- anonymous writer expressly refutes from 
his own knowledge those whp place it later. Carte, ii. 770. But it may 
be observed that, according to the dates in Rymer, the king did not sum- 
mon his army till the ninth day after that on wliich the marriage is said 
to have taken place, and that the anonymous writer refutes, not those who 
tilaoe the marriage in a different year, but those who say the king was to 
have married the dowager queen of Scotland, p. 293, 294. Indeed he is at 
variance with himselC For though he places the marriage in 1463^ he says 
it was in the same year as the battle of Hexham (292) which certainly 
took place in 1464. For the particulars of the mamage see that writer. 
«idFabyaii.p.49i,4aft. 
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king, she was acknowledged and complimented as queen. Dee. 
Soon afterwards a second council was held at West- 
minster, and an income was settled on her of four 
thousand marks a year*. But, notwithstanding this 
outward show of approbation, there were many who 
murmured in private, and could iU disguise their jea- 
lousy at the elevation to the throne of a woman, whose 
father a few years ago was no more than a simple knight. 
To excuse the king, his friends circulated reports, thai 
his inexperience had been deceived by the arts of the 
duchess and her daughter ; that philtres and magic had 
been employed to extort his consent ; and that he had 
since repented of his precipitancy, and struggled but in 
vain to dissolve the marriage t. But Edward himself, 
that he might silence those who objected the meanness 
of her birth, invited her maternal uncle, James of Lux- 
emburgh, who with a retinue of one hundred knights 
and gentlemen attended her coronation J. On the feast a. d. 
of the Ascension the king created thirly-eight knights 1465. 
of the bath, of whom four were prudently selected from^^-y 
the citizens of London. The next day the mayor, al- 
dermen and different companies met the queen at 
Shooter's Hill, and coMucted her in state to the Tower. 
On the Saturday, to gratify the curiosity of the popu- 
lace, she rode in a horse litter through the principal 
streets, preceded by the newly created knights. Her 
coronation followed on the Sunday, and the rest of the jyi^y 
week was devoted to feasting, tournaments, and public 26. 
rejoicings $. 

The elevation of Elizabeth was the elevation of her 
family. By the influence of the king her five sisters 
were married to the young duke of Buckingham, and 
to the heir of the earl of Essex, tlie earl of Arundel, 
the earl of Kent, and the lord Herbert ; her brother 
Anthony to the daughter of the late lord Scales, with 

• WyrcesU 500. 501. f Fab. 495. 

iMonslrel. iii. 105. 
Wyrce»t. 601-503. Fra^meuU ad fin. Spro^ 2^4. 294. 
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whom he obtained the estate and title ; her younger 
brother John in his twentieth year to Catherine, the 
dowager but opulent duchess of Norfolk, in her eightieth*; 
and her son Thomas, by her former husband to Anne, 
the king's niece, and daughter and heiress to the duke 
of Exeter. We are assured by a contemporary that 
these marriages were viewed with jealousy by most of 
the nobility. Many saw those projects disconcerted 
which they had formed for the advancement of their 
own children, particularly the earl of Warwick, who 
had previously solicited the hand of the heiress of Exeter 
for his own nephew : all considered the sudden rise of 
the new family as an injury ofifered to themselves. To 
add to their discontent, the lord Mountjoy, treasurer of 
England, was removed to make place for the queen's 
father, who was created earl Rivers, and soon afterwards, 
at the resignation of the earl of Worcester, lord high 
constable t. 

Of the three Nevilles, sons of the earl of Salisbury, 
George the youngest brother, bishop of Exeter, had 
received the seals on Edward's accession, and had lately 
been translated to the archiepiscopal see of York J. The 
next, the lord Montague, was warden of the east marches 
of Scotland, and with the title of earl of Northum- 
berland had obtained the estates of the Percies. The 
earl of Warwick, the third, had hitherto been the king's 
chief minister and general. He held the wardenship 
of the west marches, the oflBce of chamberlain, and the 
government of Calais, the most lucrative and important 
mppointment in the gift of the sovereign}. Hitherto 

• Javeneula fere 80 annomin. Wyrcest. 501. On account of the dis- 
parity of their ages, Wyrcester calls this maritas^um diabolicum. But 
adds, vindicta Bernard! inter eosdem postea patuit. Ibid. What was the 
▼indicta Bernardi ? + Wyrcest. 500, 501. 505, 506, 507. 

X The reader may see the particulars of the feast at his installation* 
and the names of the guests in Lei. Coll. vL 1—14. 

JCJomines. who was often at Calais, tells us, on the authority of the chief 
ter of the staple, that the government of that town was worth 15,000 
erowns a year. Com. 1. ill e. 4 — Stow adds that Warwick waa a great 
IkTorite with the people, on account of his hospitality. '* When he came 
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they had governed the king and the kingdom : now they 
foresaw the diminution of their influence by the ascen- 
dency of a rival family. Edward had grown weary of 
the state of tutelage in which they detained him ; the 
Wydeviles urged him to emancipate himself from the 
control of his own servants ; and his affections were in- 
sensibly transferred from the men, who had given him 
the title, to those who exhorted him to exercise the 
authority of king. This coldness was first made pub- 
lic in the year 1467. A marriage had some time before 
been suggested between Margaret the king's sister and 
Charles count of Charolois, son to the duke of Burgundy, 
who, as he was sprung from the house of Lancaster, 
had always favoured the friends of Henry, but now, from 
motives of policy, sought an alliance with Edward to 
protect himself against his adversary the king of France. 
Warwick, who at the Burgundian court had become A.t. 
the determined enemy of Charles *, and condemning 1466L 
the project, advised a marriage with one of the French ^^* 
princes. To his objections were opposed the advantages 
which would result from the intended alliance, to the 
king by converting the enemy of bis family into a friend, 
and to the nation by affording greater facility to the 
commercial intercourse between England and the Ne- 
therlands. Edward, however, perhaps to free himself 
fix)m an imperious counsellor, commissioned Warwick a. d* 
to treat with the king of France, who received him at 1467 
Rouen with all the sespect due to a sovepeign prince ; May 
gave him for his residence the house next to his own, ' 
and by a private door repeatedly visited him in secret 
for the space of twelve days t. In England, when the 
parliament assembled, the chancellor did not attend, on 

*' to I/ondon, he held such an house, that six oxen were eaten at a break- 
** fast, and every tavern was full of his meat; for who that had any ae- 
" quaintance in that house, he should have as much sodden (boiled) and 
** roast as he might carry upon a long dagger." Stow, 421. 

* Cont Hist CrovL 551. Capital! o<Uo prosecutus est hominem Ulum, 
■eilicet Garolum. Ibid. 

t MonsUeL App. Sist. Fragment, 227. 
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mocount of a real or affected sickness: but Edward, 
whose suspicions had been awakened by the conferences 
between Warwick and the French king, went to the 
house of the prelate with a numerous retinue, required 
June him to deliver up the seals, and, in virtue of an act of 
•• resumption passed at the time, took from him two 
maiiors, which he had formerly obtained from the 
l^^y crown *. About the same time the bastard of Burgundy 
30. arrived, avowedly to perform feats of arms with the lord 
Scales, by whom he had been challenged, though public 
suspicion assigned to him a secret and more important 
June ohject, the negotiation of the intended marriage. The 
11. tournament took place t: but a few days later the duke 
15» of Burgundy died, and the bastard immediately departed 
^'* with his retinue. Warwick then returned, bringing 
j" ^ with him ambassadors from France, whose object it was 
to prevent the alliance between Edward and Charles. 
They had been instructed to offer to the king an annual 
pension from Louis, and to consent that his pretensions 
to Normandy and Aquitaine should be referred to the 
decision of the pope, who should be bound to give judg- 
ment within four years. But Edward received them 
coldly, left the capita], and appointed an inferior agent 
to hear, or rather to reject, their proposals. The earl 
sy increased attention sought to compensate for the 
neglect of the king: but he was not sparing of hints 
and menaces in the company of his friends, and on the 
Sept departure of the ambassadors retired in discontent to 
20. his castle at Middleham in Yorkshire J. During his 
Oct absence the treaty was resumed with Charles, now duke 
*• of Burgundy ; the princess gave her consent to the 
marriage in a great council of peers at Kingston ; and 
soon afte. 'wards an emissary from queen Margaret, who 
had been taken in Wales, informed the king that War- 

• Bym. XI. 578. 

t See the ancient and interesting accounts of tlie origin and perform- 
ance of this toiunameut in Excerpt Hist 176 — ^232. 
i Wyrcest. 5ia Duclos, Hist of Louis XI. 
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•wick was considered in the French court a secret partisan 
«f the house of Lancaster. As the earl refused to quit bis 
castle, he was confronted with his accuser at Middleham ; 
and though the charge was declared to be groundless, the 
king selected a body guard of two hundred archers, who 
were ordered to attend always on his person. Every thing 
seemed to threaten a rupture, when their common friends a. d. 
interfered, by whose means the archbishop of York and the 1468. 
earl Rivers met at Nottingham, and settled the terms of *^^' 
reconciliation. The prelate conducted his brother to Coven- 
try, where he was graciously received by the king ; all sub- 
jects of o^nce between him and the lords Herbert, Stafford, 
and Audeley were reciprocally forgiven ; and the archbishop, 
as a reward of his services, recovered the possession of his 
two manors *. In the course of the year Warwick appeared 
again at court. When Edward conducted his sister to the ju^e 
coast, on her way to Flanders, she rode behind the earl 18. 
through the streets of the metropolis f ; and on the ^covery 
of a conspiracy in favour of Henry, he sat among the judges 
on the trial of the accused. But these outward appearances 
of harmony and confidence did not deceive the people ; they 
foresaw the storm which was gathering ; and while they 
pitied the real or imaginary vnrongs of their favourite, laid 
the blame on the ambition of the queen and her relatives. 
I have been the more particular in these details, that the 
reader might observe the origin and progress of the jeal- a. d. 
ousies and dissensions which dissolved the friendship be- 1469* 
tween Warwick and Edward, and led to the flight of the 
latter and the restoration of Henry J. But with respect 

* The grant of the manors is dated 1469 in Byvier (x. 642), which prores 
that Wyroester is wrong, unless it be a second grant for greater security. 

t Frag. ad. fin. Sprot, p. 296. "The erle of Warrewyke riding before 
"hur on hui;hors." Cot. MS. Nero. c. ix. Excerpt. Hist. 227. She rode that 
day to Stratford priory ; the next morning, leaving there the king and queen, 
she made a pilgrimage "to Canterbury, and was rejoined by them at Margate. 
From that port she sailed on July the 1st, landed the next day at Sluys, on 
the 4th was visited secretly by the duke, and affianced to him •, on the 9th 
removed to Damme, near Bruges, and on Sunday the 10th was married to 
him in the church, between five and six in the morning. So the writer of 
the journal hi the MS., probably a herald in her suite, John Paston, who was 
also present, states that they were married on the Sunday, at five m the 
morning, dating his letter on the Friday after St. Thomas, which must be 
July the 15th, the Friday after the octave of the festival. Fenn. ii. 4. 

X Warkworth (p. 3), and several modem writers, state that at the time of 
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to most of the events which follow, he must be content 
with a bare and very imperfect narrative ; for though they 
were extraordinary in their nature, and most important in 
their results, yet, in the confused and mutilated records 
of the time, it is impossible to discover the immediate 
cailses by which they were produced, or the secret rela- 
tions which connected them with each other. 

1. George, the elder of the surviving brothers of Ed- 
ward, had received with the title of duke of Clarence a 
proportionate income, and had been named to the lieuten- 
ancy of Ireland, which oflBce, on account of his age, he 
was permitted to execute by his deputy, the earl of Wor- 
cester. This young prince, dissatisfied at the ascendency 
of the Wydeviles, absented himself frequently from court, 
and preferred to the company of his brother that of the 
earl of Warwick. Another cause for this preference may, 
perhaps, be found in the attachment which he had formed 
for Isabella, the daughter of that nobleman. Clarence was 
yet the next male heur to the throne ; and Edward, aware 
of the ambition of Warwick, earnestly laboured to prevent 
the marriage of the parties. His eflForts were ineffectual ; 
;^^and the ceremony was performed without his consent, in 

the king's secret marriage witii Elizabeth, Warwick was In France negotiating 
on the part of the king a marriage with Bona of Savoy, sister to the queen of 
France j and having succeeded in his mission, brought back with him the 
count of Dampmartin as ambassador from Louis. This they say was the 
origin of the quarrel between Edward and Warwick ; but to me the whfde 
story api)ears a fiction. 1. If we except Warkworth, it was unknown to our 
ancient writers. 2. Warwick was not at the time in France. On the 20th 
of April, ten days before the marriage, he was employed in negotiating a 
truce with the French envoys in London (Rym. xi. 621), and on the 26th of 
May, about three weeks after it, was appointed to treat of another truce with 
the kmg of Scots (Rym. xi. 424). 3. Mor could he bring Dampmartin with 
him to England ; for that rfobleman was committed a priswier to the Bastile 
in September, 1463, and remained there till May, 14iS6. Monstrel. iii. 97. 
109. Three contemporary and well-informed writers, the two continuatcNra 
of the History of Croyland, and Wyrcester, attribute his discontent to the 
marriages and honours granted to the Wydeviles, and the marriage <rf the 
princess Margaret with the duke of Burgundy : a foiu^h tells us, from the 
mouth of Edward himself, that the king's suspicion of Warwick's fiddity 
arose from the secret conferences of that nobleman with Louis at Rouen ; and 
a fifth that Edward had made an attempt in the earl's house to violate th# 
chastity of his niece or daughter. Grafton, 439. See Cont. Hist. Croyl 
642. 55. Wyrcester, 604 — 610. Fragment, 299. According to the state 
ment of the Spanish ambassador, in the next reign (BUis 2nd ser. i. 162), thf 
foreign princess proiKwed to Edward by Warwick was Isabella of Castile 
She was then m her fourteenth year, and afterwards succeeded her lo'othe 
Henry IV., on tlie throne. 
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the ehnrch of St. Nicholas at Calais, by iMe micle of the 
bride, the affchl^h<^ of York. 

2. It was a angular ooincidence that at the very time 
when this prelate and bis brother met at Calais to cele- 
brate the marriage in defiance of the king an insurrection 
should burst forth in tl^ part of the realm where they 
possessed the principal influence. Its ostensible cause was 
the determination of the farmers of Yorkshire to resist the 
demand of a thraye of com from every plough-land, made 
by the warden of the hospital of St. Leonard's. The 
thraye had been paid smce the time of king Athelstan ; 
and at the beginning of the last reign, when it had been 
ynthbeld by some, was confirmed to the hospital by act 
of paiMament * : now, howeyer, when the officers attempted 
to levy its value by distress, the peasants flew to arms, 
diose for their leaier Robert Hilyard, commonly called 
Robin of R^esdale, and threatened to march to the south, 
and reform the abuses of government. The citizens of 
York were -alanned by the approach of fifteen thousand 
insurgents ; but the earl of Northumberland, Warwick's 
brother, to prevent the destruction of the city, attad^ed 
and deibated them with considerable slaughter. Their 
leader was executed on the field of battle. 

3. This circumstance seeiris to acquit onie of the Nevilles 
j&om all share in the insurrection : yet his subsequent in- 
activity and the conduct of his ^0 brothers prove, that, 
whatever were its original cause, they were willing at least 
to convert it to their own purposes. Northumberland 
could, if he had pleased, have instantly extinguished the 
flame : he carelessly looked on, till it grew into a general 
conflagration. The rebels, though repulsed, were neither 
dispersed nor pursued; and in the place of the leader 
whom they had lost, they found two- others of more illus- 
trioiis name, and more powerful connexions, the sons of 
the lords Rtzhugh and Latimer ; the one the nephew, the 
other the cousin-german of Warwick. These young men, 
though nominally at t&e head of the army, in reality 
obeyed the commands of sir John Conyers, an old and 

VOL T 17 * Stat, of Realm, ii. 217. 
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experienced officer. The clcdm of the hospital was now 
forgotten. Their avowed obgect was to meet the earl of 
Warwick, that with his advice they might remove from 
the king's councils the Wydeviles, the authors of the taxes 
that impoverished, and of the calamities that oppressed, 
the nation. At the name of Warwick his tenants crowded 
from every quarter ; and in a few days the insurgents 
were said to amount to sixty thousand men*. 

On the first intelligence of the rising in Yorkshire Ed- 
ward had summoned his retainers ; and in the interval 
having visited the monasteries in Suffolk and Norfolk, fixed 
his head-quarters at the castle of Fotheringay. Here the 
advance of the insurgents, their increasing numbers, and 
their menaces of vengeance, intimidated him. .The whole 
population had been thrown into a ferment by the circula- 
tion of ** bills of articles," as they wef?e called, under the 
double title of ** complaints and • petitions of the king's 

* * faithful commons and true subjects. ' • It was complained 
that he had debased the coin, and raised money by new 
and grievous impositions, by forced loans, and by heavy 
fines, the consequence of vexatious prosecutions, which 
within the last year only had amounted to more than 
200,000 marks. But did he not possess the " livelihood " 
of the English crown, of the principality of Wales, of the 
duchies of Lancaster, Cornwall and York, of the earldoms 
of Chester and March, and of the lordship of Ireland 

* During this insurrection reports of witchcraft weie drcnlated against 
Jaequetta. the king's mother-in-law. She afterwards exhibited the fol- 
lowing; complaint to Edward : " To the king, our sovereifrn lord, shewetli, 
** and lamentably complaineth unto your highness your humble and true 
** liege woman Jaequetta. duchess of Bedford .... Uiat when she at all 

* time hath and yet doth truljr believe on God according to the ftiith of 
•• holy church, as a true Christian woman ought to do, yet Thomas Wake, 
•'esq. ... hath caused her to be brought in a common noise an«l liis- 
•• clanrler of %vitchcraft throughout a great part of your realm, surmi&iu:? 
•• that she /should have used witchcra^ and sorcery, insomuch as the »:»! J 
•• Wake tiaused to be brought to Warwick at your last being there, sov*^ 

* reigu lord" (he was then in the custody of Clarence, Warwick, and the 
■rclibiiihop), '* to divers of the lords being there present, an image of lend 
•• made like a inan of arms containing the length of a man's fln:r»>r, nul 
•• broken in the middle, and made fast with a wire, saying that it wms ni.uh» 

* by yuur said onUrice, to use with the said witchcraft and surcciy; wur- e 

* she, nor none for her or by her ever saw it, God knowelh." Ol couvbe her 
tnnocence was admitted by the king. Rot. Parl.^.vL 232. 1 have uu ).- 
tiooed this, that the reader may see on what firivolous grounds these ace .- 
sations were brought, and how anxk>us the highest persounges we- e to 
guard against *hem. 
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How came it, then, that hp cotild be in need of money? 
It was because he was surrounded by " seducious persons,'^ 
who abused his ^enierosity, and, by inipoverishing him, en- 
riched themselves -— the queen's father, her step-mother^ 
her brother, the lord Audeley, sir John Fogg, treasurer 
of'the household, and Herbert and Stafford, lately created 
earls of Pembroke and Devon. It was therefore the hum- 
ble petition of his faithfiil comimans that he would call 
. around him the lords of his blood, and the nobles of the 
realm ; and with their advice inflict on those seducious 
persons that punishment which they deserved *. 

From Fotheringay Edward advanced to Newark ; but, 
alarmed at the disaffection which he observed on his march, 
he despatched letters written with his ovm hand to his j^|y 
brother Clarence, the earl of Warwick, and the arch- 9. 
bishop, requesting them to hasten to him at Nottingham 
with the same retinue which usually attended them in 
time of peace. In the note to Warwick he added these 
^gniflcant words : " and we do not beUeve that ye should 
" be of any such disposition toward us, as the rumour 
" here runneth, considering the trust and affection we bear 
" you. And, cousin, ne think but ye shall be to us wel- 
** come f." But these noblemen had no intention to aban- 
don the cause for which they had fermented the insurrec- 
tion in the north. On the contrary, they summoned ' all 
their friends in Kent and the neighbouring counties to 
meet them in arms on the Sunday following, at Canter^ Jv^ 
bury, for the avowed purpose of proceeding in company to 
the king, and laying before him the petitions of the com- 
mons. To Edward there remained but one source of 
hope — the speedy arrival of the earls Pembroke and Devon. 
The former, who had lately reduced the strong castle of 
Hardlough, was hastening vrith eight or ten thousand 
Welshmen to the aid of his sovereign : the latter followed 
with equal rapidity, leading a numerous body of archers, 
whom he had collected among the retainers of his family. 
They entered Banbury together, but quarrelled in an evil 

* See copies of the bills in Mr. Halliwell's notes to Warkworth, p. 46. 
t Tbe king's letters are in Fenn, ii. 40. The Summons is in note to Wark 
worth, p. 46. 
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hour about their quarters, and Pembroke, leaymg Devon 
in possession, marched onward to Edgecoat. Lord Fitz- 
hugh, with the insurgents, was already in the neighbour- 
hood. He did not suffer the opportunity to escape him, 
but brought his whole force to bear upon the Welshmen, 
who, separated from their friends, and without archers, 
offered an easy victory to the multitude of their enemies. 
Two thousand are said to have perished on the field of 
battle ; Pembroke and his brother were taken and put to 
death. This defeat extinguished the hopes of Edward. 
He could not find a man to draw the sword in his favour. 
The troops whom he had arrayed slipped away from their 
colors, and his favourite sought for safety in concealment. 
But the earl Rivers, the queen's fether, was discovered, 
with his son lord John Wydevile, in the forest of Deane ; 
and the earl of Devon was taken by the commons of Som- 
ersetshure, at Bridgewater. All these were beheaded, by 
the order, it was s^d, of Warwick, — more probably be- 
cause thdr names occurred in the list of proscription ap- 
pended to the petition of the king's true subjects *. 

4. The king's brother and the two Nevilles having ar^ 
rayed theur partisans at Canterbury, proceeded ii^ search of 
Edward, whom they found at Olney, plunged in the deepest 
distress by the defeat of Pembroke, the murder of the Wyde- 
viles, and the desertion of his friends. At the first interview 
they approached him with all those expressions of respect 
which are due from the subject to the sovereign ; and Ed- 
ward, deceived by these appearances, freely acquainted th,em 
with his su^icions and displeasure. But his imprudence was 
soon checked by the discovery that he was in reality their cap- 
tive ; and he hastily accepted those excuses which it would 
have been dangerous to refuse. The few royalists who had re- 
mained with the king dispersed, with the permission of War- 
wick : at his command the insurgents returned to their homes 
laden with plunder ; and Edward accompanied the two broth- 
ers to Warwick ; whence, for greater security, he was re- 
moved to Middleham, in the custody of the archbishop f. 

* See Oont. Hist. Croyl. 543. 651. Frag. 300, 801. Wark.6,'r. Stowe,422. 
t Cont. Hist. Croyl. 543. 551. By modern writers the oaptiFity of Bdwaid 
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England eidiibited at i&iid nkyment the elfirttaoildinfiiy 
spectacle of two rival kings, each cwifined in prison : Henry 
in the Tower, Edward in Yorkshire. In sudi circum- 
gtances Warwick may have hoped to place his son-in-law, 
Clarence, on the throne : but all his plans were defeated 
by the activity of the Lancastrians, who seized the oppor- 
tunity to unfurl the standard of Henry in the marches of 
Scotland, under sir Humphrey Neville *. The conduct of 
the earl proved that the suspicions previously entertained 
of his acting in concert with the partisans of that mon- 
arch were groundless. He summoned all the lieges of 
Edward to oppose the rebels : but the summons was (fis- 
regarded, and men refused to fight in defence of a prince 
of whose fate they were ignorant. He therefore found it 
necessary to exhibit the king in public at York, having 
first obtained from him a grant of the office of justiciary 
of south Wales, and of all the other dignities held by the^„g, 
late earl of Pembroke. From York he marched into the 17. 
north, defeated the Lancastrians, and conducted their 
leader to Edward, by whom he was condemned to lose his 
head on a scaffold. By what arguments or promises the 

has been scornfully rejected. Hume says it is contradicted by records. Carte 
and Henry pronounce it incredible and romantic. But, if it were, they should 
hare accounted for what in that case were more inconceivable, the mention 
which is made of it by almost every writer of the sige, whether foreign or na- 
tive ; even by Commines (iii. 4), who says that he received the principal in- 
cidents of Edward's history ft'om £he mouth of Edward himself, and by the 
annalist of Croyland (551), who was high in the confidence of that monarch. 
Hume's arguments are, 1 ® . That the records in Rymer allow of no interval 
for the Imprisonment of Edward in 1470 ; and, 2 ^ . That it is not mentioned, 
as, if it had happened, it must have been, in the proclamation of Edward 
against Clarence and Warwick of the same year. But, in the first place, he 
has mistaken the date of the imprisonment, which was not in 1470, but in 
1469 (ea setate quae contingebat anno nono regis, qui erat annift domini 
1469. Cont. Croyl. 651) ; and, in the second, the proclamation ought not to 
have named it ■, because it confines itself to the enumeration of those offences 
only which had been committed after the pardon granted to tliem at Christ- 
mas 1469 (Bot. Pari. vi. 233). But there is a record, which places the ex- 
istence of the imprisonment beyond a doubt, — the attainder of Clarence, in 
which the king enumerates it among his offences : " as in jupartyng the 
" king's royall estate, persone and life in straite warde, putting him there- 
"by from all his libertie, aftre procurying grete commocions." Bot. ParL 
vL 193. I may add, that in the records in Bymer for 1469 there is a suf* 
flcient interval of three months, from the 12th of May to the 17th of August, 
the very time assigned to the insurrection and imprisonment. 

* Sir Humphrey had fled from the defeat at Hexham in 1464, and con- 
oealed himself durhig five years in a cave, opening into the liver Derwent. 
Tear book, Ter Pasoh. 4 Ed. FV. 20. 
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king procured his liberty we know not*. A private 
treaty was signed : he repaired to the ca|atal, aocoQipanied 
bj several lords of the party ; and his return waa hiuled 
NoY. by his own friends as little short of a miracle. A counoil 
6. of peers was now summoned, in whioh, after wany negoti- 
a^ons, Clarenoe and his &thOT-in law condescended to jus- 
tify their conduct. Edwaxd with apparent cheerfulness 
accepted their apology, and a general pardon was issued 
in fikvour of aU persons who had borne arms against the 
king, from the first rising in Toi^shire under Robin of 
Redesdale, to the time when they were dismissed by the 
earl of Warwick at Olney f. 

5. Elizabeth had not yet borne her husband a son, and 
though the eldest daughter was but four years old, E<Iward 
in this assembly asked the advice of ^e lords, how he 
should dispose of the young princess in marriage. For his 
own part, he wished to give her to George, the son of the 
earl of Northumberland, and presumptive heir to all the 
three Nevilles. His choice was unanimously approved ; 
and the young nobleman, that his rank might approach 
nearer to that of his intended bride, was created duke of 
Bedford. This extraordinary measure has been explained 
on two suppositions : either that the king, alarmed at the 
marriage betwe^i his brother and the daughter of War- 
vnck, sought to raise up a new and opposite interest in 
the family, or that, as the price of his Uberation, he had 

* By foyre spache and promyBe the kynge scaped oute of the Bisshoppe'a 
hands. Warkworth, p. 7. 

* The aoooant of Edward's escape, which is generally ^ven is, that the 
archbishop alloKsd him to hunt, aod that one day. while he was employed 
in that ewercise. he was carried off by his friends (Hall,203). That which 
I have given depends on the superior authority of the historian of Croy- 
land, who, while hu considers the kLig's liberation almost mirHculous, yet 
asserts that it had the express consent of Warwick. Pr»ter omuem spem 
pene miraculose non tarn evasit, quam de espresso ipsiuscomitis cousensu 
dimissus est, p. 551. Slow mentious Edward's promises, and that he re- 
mained at York till after the execution of sir Humphrey Neville, p. 421. 
In Fenn there is a letter without date, wiiich I beli>«ve refers to this 
period. It relates the king's return from York to Lon ion in company 
K^ith the archbisliop. who, however, was not permitted to enter the capi- 
Ul with him, but ordered to remain at the Moor, his seat in Hertf<mislwre. 
The earl of Oxford, a Lancastrian, was treated in the same manner. — 
" The klug.'* adds the writer, " hath himself good language of the lords of 
•* Clarence and Warwick, and of my lords of York and Oxford saying 
" thev be his best friends; but his* household men have other language, 
" ao that what shall hastily fall, I cannot say." Fenn. i. 294. 
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piottuBed to pye his dau^ter to this yonng nobleman, 
the son of a brother who had never offended him, and the 
nephew of the two brothers who kept him in confinement. 

6. To those who were not in "the confidence of the par- 
ties their reconciliation appeared sincere. For greater se^ 
curity, a pardon for all offences conmutted before the feast 
of Christmas was granted to Clarence and Warwick ; and 
in consequence of the restoration of peace within the realm, 
proposals were made to invade France in concert with the a. d 
king's brother-in-law, the duke of Burgundy. The French 1470 
ambassadors^ who came over probably to learn the state 

of the different parties, were so much deceived, that Louis 
XI., in consequence of their representations, published an 
order to all his subjects to meet in arms on the first of 
May, that they mi^t be in readiness to repel the threat- 
ened invasion *. Yet under this outward appearance of 
harmony, distrust and resentment festered in their breasta; 
and a fflngular occurrence proved how little faith was to 
be given to the protestations uttered on either side. Th& 
archbishop, had invited the king to meet Garence and 
Warwick at an entertainment, which he designed to give 
at his seat at the Moor in Hertfordshire. As Edward was 
wadiing his hands before supper, John Ratcliffe, afterward^ 
lord Fitz-walter, whi^ered in his ear that one hundred 
armed men were lying in wait to sui^se and convey him to 
prison. Without inquiring into the grounds of the informa- 
tion, he stole to the door, mounted a horse, and rode with Feb. 
precipitation to Windsor. His abrupt departure revived 
all the former dissensions ; fresh conferences were held at - 
Baynard's castle, under the mediation of Cecily, duchess of 
York, the king's mother ; and a new reconciliation was ef- 
fected, equally insincere with those which had preceded it f. 

7. During these conferences an insurrection burst out 
m Lincolnshire, of which the king could at first discover 
neither the real object nor the authors. The inhabitants, 
provoked by the extortions of the officers of the household, 

* MoDstrel. addit p. 33. 

t Fragment, 302. Fab. 499. Tlie author of the Fragment ia singularly 
unfortunate in hia dates. He places this incident in the present year after 
Easter. Yet it is evident from authentic records, and subsequent eyenta, 
that if it happened at all it must hare happened before Lent. 
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rose in arms, chased or Robert Burgh, a purveyor, out of 
the county, burnt his mansion, and pillaged his estates 
pj ' This outrage, and the fear of punishment, bound them 
more strongly to each other, and emboldened sir Robert 
Welles, a partisan of Warwick and the real instigator of the 
rising, to place himself openly at l^eir head. The king com- 
missioned several persons, and among them the duke and 
earl, to levy troops for his service ; and before he left Lon- 
don sent for the lord Welles, fother of sir Robert, and for 
ur Thomas Dymock, the champion, to appear before the 
council. They wavered, obeyed the summons, then fled 
to a sanctuary, and afterwards, on the promise of pardon, 
repaired to the court. Edward insisted that lord Welles 
should employ his paternal authority, and command his 
son to submit to the royal mercy : but ^e young man at 
the same time received letters from Warwick and Clar- 
ence, exhorting him to persevere, and assuring him of 
speedy and powerful aid. When the king had reached 
Stamford, and found that sir Robert was yet in arms, he 
ordered, in violation of his promise, the &ther and Dymodc 
to be beheaded ; and sent a second summcms to sir Robert, 
who indignantly replied that he would never trust the 
perfidy of the man who had murdered his parent. This 
answer was, however, dictated by resentment and despair. 
The king attacked the insurgents at Erpingham, in Rut- 
-^ landshire : his artillery mowed down their ranks : their 
12,* leaders were tak^i ; and while the meaner prisoners were 
15. dismissed, sir Thomas Delalaunde and sir Robert Welles 
19- paid the forfeit of their lives. Their confessions show that 
the insurrection had been got up at the instigation of Clar- 
ence and Warwick, that a confidential emissary from the 
duke regulated the movements of the force, and that the 
avowed object was to raise Clarence to the throne in the 
place of his brother Edward *. They had received orders 
'to avoid an engagement, and to march into Leicestershire ; 

* Rot. Pari. vi. 144. " As the said sir Robert Welles, &c., have openly 
" confessed and showed before his said highness, the lords of his blood, and 
« the multitude of his subjects attending upon him in his host at this time, 

** which they affirmed to be true at their deaths, uncompelled, un- 

« stirred, and undesired so to do." Ibid. p. 233. The confession of sir JElob- 
«rt is still extant. Excerp. Hist. 282. 
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bat chance or miamanagemeat brought them into collision 
with i^e royalists, and their total defeat placed the lead- 
ers, Clarence and Warwicl^, in a most perplexing situation. 
They had purposed to join sir Robert Welles on the mor- 
row : now, seeing them^^lves unable to cope with the king, 
tiiey advanced towards Yorkshire, having previously by 
proclamation ordered every man able to bear arms to join 
them, under the penalty of death *. The king was at 
Boncaster when they reached Esterfield, at the distance 
of twenty miles ; and having arrayed his forces, he sent Mar. 
Garter-king-at-arms to summon them to appear before him, 20. 
and clear themselves of the offices laid to their charge. 
They immediately turned to the west, and marched to 
Manchester, to solidt the aid of the lord Stanley, who had 
married the uster of Warwick. Want of provisions pre- 
vented the pursuit by the royal army, and Edward, hasten- 
ing to York, published a proclamation, 4n which he enume- Mar 
rated their ofiences, but exhorted them to return to their 23. 
duty within a certain term, assuring them that if they 
could vindicate thdr innocence, he would accept their 
justification with pleasure ; and that if they could not, he 
would still remember that they were alUed to him by 
blood, and had been once numbered amongist his dearest 
firiends f. At the same time he took from Clarence the 
lieutenancy of Ireland, and gave it to the earl of Worces- 
ter ; restored to Henry Percy the earldom of Northumber- 
land and the wardenship of the east marches, giving in Mar. 
compensation to Warwick's brother, who had held them 25. 
ever since the battle of Towton, the barren title of mar- 
quess Montague ; .and having learned that the fugitives, un- 
able to corrupt the fidelity of the lord Stanley, had marched 
to the south, issued conmiissions to array the population of ^^ 
all the counties through which it was probable they would 
pass. From York he hastened to Nottingham ; where, as 
the time allotted to them had expired, he declared them Mar. 
traitors, and, having oflfered rewards for their apprehension, 8L 
continued his march with the greatest expedition {. But. 

* Rot. ParL vL 238. f Rot Pari. vi. 283, and Penn, U. Z6. 

X Ibid. Bym. 654—657. The reward was 100^. per annxun in land, or 
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they fled more rapidly than he could pursue ; and sailed 
from Dartmouth by the time that he reached Exeter. At 
April Southampton they made a bold attempt to cut out of the 
16. roads a lar^ vefisel, the Trinity, belonging to the earl of 
Warwick, but were repulsed with considerable loss by the 
exertions of the lord Scales. £dward arrived in a short 
time, and by his orders the prisoners made in the late ac- 
tion, about twenty in number, were delivered to Tiptofi', 
earl of Worcester and earl constable, by whom they were 
condemned to be drawn, hanged, and quartered. But he 
was not satisfied with the death of his victims. The in- 
dignities inBicted on their remains for the space of three 
weeks excited the execration of ihe people, and earned for 
Tiptofi' himself the nickname of the Butcher*. 

Warwick had intrusted the government of Calais to a 
gentleman of Gascony, named Vauclerc, a knight of the 
garter. To his dismay and astonishment, the batteries of 
the place opened upon him as he attempted to enter. It 
was in vain that he sent an officer to remonstrate. Vau- 
clerc, acquainted with the recent transactions in England, 
had resolved to play a deep, but, he trusted, a secure game. 
To Warwick he apolo^ed for his conduct, by informing 
him that the garrison was disaffected, and would, if he 
landed, infallibly betray him. At the same time he des- 
patched a messenger to Edward with assurances of his loy-^ 
alty, and his determination to preserve so important a fort- 
ress for his sovereign. What impression his reasons made 
on the mind of Warwick we know not ; but Edward re- 
warded Vauclerc with the government of Calais, and tho 
duke of Burgundy granted him a pension of a thousand 
crowns. The fugitives, after some deliberation, steered their 
course towards Normandy, captured every Flemish mer- 
chantman which fell in their way, and were received at Har-» 
fleur, with distinguished honours, by the admiral of Eranee f. 

Louis XI. had hitherto espoused but fointly the cause of 

1000/. in money. Hence we may Infer that land in this reign sold at ten 
years' purchase. 

* Warkworth, jf. 9. Stowe, p. 422. Hie trux carnifex, et hcnninom decol- 
lator horridus. — Notes to Warkworth, p. 63. 

t Commines, iii. 4. Monstrel. addit. 34. 
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the house of Lancaster : but he now saw the advantage to 
be derived from the arrival of Warwick and his friends, and 
ordered them ajld their ladies to be provided with the best 
accommodations in the neighbouring towns. Clarence and 
the earl were invited to his court at Amboise and Angers, 
where they met Henry's queen, Margaret of Anjou. No July 
two persons had ever inflicted more serious injuries on each 16. 
other than the earl and that princess : but misfortune 
blunted the edge of their mutual hatred, and interest in- 
duced them to forget their past enmity. After a decent 
struggle Margaret suflered her antipathy to be subdued 
by Warwick's oaths and the authority of Louis. The 
earl acknowledged Henry for his rightful sovereign, and 
bound himself to aid her, to the best of his power, in her 
efforts to restore her husband to the thronl. She prom- 
ised on the gospels never to reproach liim with the past, 
but to repute him a true and faithful subject for the fu- 
iir friendship, it was agreed that the 
[d marry his daughter Anne, and, to 
ntent of Clarence, that, in failure of 
;e, the right of the crown should, on 
}e, devolve on the duke ; and lastly, 
3 of this reconciliation, engaged to 
Warwick required for his projected 
I*. 

dissatisfied with this arrangement 
lis consort. He had hitherto been 
counsels of Warwick hy the pros- 
his brother on the throne : he now 
it interposed between himself and 
ibition, and his chance of success 
made to depend on a distant and very uncertain contin- 
gency. His discontent was artfully fomented by the 

• Ck>ni. ihid. Hall, 206, 807. Frag. 304. LeL ColL ii. 503. Ellis, i. 13S. 
That this marriage actually took place, ig clear both from the testimony 
of our own historians, and from the order given by Louis that the city of 
Paris should receive in public procession the queen of England avec sou 
fits le prince de Galles et sa femme fille dudit comte de Warrick, avec Ift 
femme dudit de Warvick irere de la femme dudit prince de Galles. Monst. 
Nouvelles Chroniques, 35. 
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intrigues of a female agent. A lady in the suite of the 
duchess had in the hurry of the flight heen left in Eng- 
land, but was permitted to follow, in appearance through 
the attention of the king to his sister-in-law,— in reality, 
.that she might carry private instructions to Clarence. 
She represented to that prince how unnatural it was for 
him to fight against his brother, and to support the cause 
of a family, the prosperiUr of which must depend on the 
destruction of his own. These suggestions were not lost 
on a mind already predisposed to receive them ; and the 
duke, it,is said, found the means to assure Edward, that 
when the occasion should offer, he would prove himself 
a loyal subject and affectionate kinsman*. 

The conduct of that prince during this interval is 
almost inexplicable. If we except the execution of some, 
and the banishment of others, among the adherents of 
Warwick, he took no precautions to avert, made no pre- 
parations to meet, the approaching storm. His time 
was spent in gallantries and amusements : the two bro- 
thers of Warwick were received into favour ; and one 
of them, the marquess Montague, was honoured with 
the royal confidence t. In such circumstances, no man 
but the infatuated monarch himself entertained a doubt 
of the result, if Warwick should effect a landing. That 
nobleman had always been the feivourite, his exile had 
made him the idol, of the people ; no ballad was popular 
in the towns and villages which did not resound his 
praise; and every pageant and public exhibition made 
allusions to his virtues and his misfortunes. But if 
Edward was indolent, his brother-in-law, the duke of 
Burgundy, was active. He sent emissaries to Calais to 
watch the conduct of Vauclerc ; complained to the par- 
liament of Paris of the reception which had been given 
to his enemy ; sought by menaces and preparations of 

• Commlnes. ilL 5. 

t Though the archbishop was allowed to remalii at the Moor in Hert-' 
Ibrdshire. *• ther was belefile with hym dyverse of the kynge'i WTTantea.*' 
•videntiy to watch his motioni. Fenn, il.48. 
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war to intimidate Louis; seized all the French mer- 
chandize in his territories as an indemnity for the cap- 
tures made hy Warwick ; and despatched a powerful 
squadron to hlockade the mouth of the river Seine. But 
the Burgundian ships were dispersed by a storm ; and the 
next morning the exiles, under the protection of a French 
fleet, left their anchorage, and steering across the chan- «^ 
nel, landed without opposition at Plymouth and Dart- j^y* 
mouth *. 

The incautious Edward had been drawn as far as York 
by an artifice of the lord Fitzhugh, brother-in-law to 
Warwick, who pretended to raise a rebellion in North- 
umberland, and on the approach of the king, retired 
within the borders of Scotland t. Thus the southern 
counties were left open to the invaders. The men of 
Kent had risen in arms: in London Dr. Goddard 
preached at St. Paul's Cross in favour of the title of 
Henry VI. ; Warwick proclaimed that monarch, ordered 
all men between sixteen and sixty to join his standard, 
and marched with an army, which increased every hour, 
in a direct line towards Nottingham. The thoughtless 
king had affected to treat the invasion with his usual 
levity : he was happy that his enemies had at last put 
themselyes in his power, and trusted that the duke of 
Burgundy would prevent their escape by sea. But the 
delusion was soon dissipated. Very few of those whom he 
had summoned resorted to his quarters at Doncaster ; 
and of these few many took the first opportunity to de- 
part. As he sat at dinner, or lay in bed, word waft 
brought that Warwick continued to approach with the 
utmost expedition ; nor had he recovered from his sur- 
prise before a second messenger informed him that six 
thousand men, who had hitherto worn the white rose, 

* Commines, ibid, ^all, 807, 90& The dake of Burgundy wrote with 
nnosukl warmth on these subjects. Par Si. George, says he in. one oi him 
letters, si Ton n'y pourvoid, a Taide de Dieu j'y pourveolru sans Tot eon- 
fies n'y vos raisons. Apud Duclos, ii. p. 1 1. 

t Fab. 600. Fenn,U.4& 
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nad, at the instigation of Montague, thrown away that 
device, and tossing their honnets into the air, had 
cried, ** God hless king Harry." A hattalion of guards 
Was immediately despatched to secure a neighbouring 
bridge, and the king, after a short consultation with his 
friends, mounting his horse, rode, without stopping, to 
the town of Lynn. He found in the harbour an English 
ship, and two Dutch brigs ; and embarking in them 
with a few noblemen and about eight hundred followers, 
Ocf, compelled the sailors to weigh anchor, and steer imme- 
3, diately for the coast of Holland. The fugitives were de- 
scried by a fleet of pirates from the Hanse Towns ; and, 
to escape the pursuit of these unknown enemies, the 
king was compelled to run his vessel on shore. He 
landed near Alkmaar, was received with every token of 
respect by Grutuse the governor of the province, and 
conducted by him to the Hague to meet the duke of 
Burgundy. Thus, by his presumption and inactivity, 
did Edward lose his crown, before he could strike one 
blow to preserve it *. 

Queen Elizabeth with her family had remained in the 

Tower : but perceiving that the tide of loyalty had turned 

in favour of Henry, she left that fortress secretly, and 

Oct. fled with her mother and three daughters to the sanc- 

^» tuary of Westminster, where she was shortly afterwards 

delivered of a son t. Within a few days Clarence and 

g^ ' Warwick made their triumphal entry into the capital. 

Henry was immediately conducted from the Tower to 

.)ct. the bishop's palace ; and thence walked in solemn pro- 

*3. cession, with the crown on his head, to the cathedral of 

St. PauVs. His friends attributed his restoration to 

the undoubted interposition of Heaven J; by foreign 

* Cont. Croyl. 554. ComtDines, iii. 5. Fraf^ent, 306. Stow, 423 
Hall, S09. Edward after his restoration rewarded Grntuse with the 
earldom of Winchester, which that nobleman was induced to resign by 
Henry VII. f Stow. 432. 423. Feon.iL52. 

I Cont. Croyl. 554, who adds, though himself a Yorkist, that the Lan- 
castrians were at that period the more numerous party. Ibid. 
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nations it was viewed with wonder, or treated with ridi- 
cule ; to himself it is doubtful whether it proved a source 
of joy or regret. He had been the captive of Edward ; 
he was now the slave of Warwick*. 

By a parliament summoned in the name of the re- 
stored king, Edward was pronounced an usurper, his 
adherents were attainted, and all acts passed by his au- Nov. 
thority were repealed. The next step was to ratify the re- 
convention of Amboise. An act of settlement entailed 
the crown on the issue male of Henry VI., and in de- 
fault of such issue, on the duke of Clarence and the heirs 
of his body ; and appointed that prince, with his father- 
in-law, protectors of the realm, during the minority of 
Edward, the present prince of Wales. All the lords, 
who had suffered for their attachment to the cause of 
Henry, recovered their titles and property; Clarence 
was made heir to his late father Richard duke of York, 
promoted to the lieutenancy of Ireland, and in place 
of some manors, which had belonged to Lancastrians, 
received other grants of equal, perhaps of superior value ; 
Warwick reassumed his offices of Chamberlain of Eng- 
land and captain of Calais, to which was added that of 
lord high admiral ; his brother the archbishop was again 
intrusted with the seals ; and his other brother the mar- 
quess recovered the wardenship of the marches f . But if 
the conquerors thus provided for themselves, it must be 
added in their praise that their triumph was not stained 
with blood. The only man who suffered was the earl of Oct 
Worcester, whose cruelty in the office of constable has been 18 
already mentioned. *' lie was jugod by such lawe as he 
" dyde to other menne ;" but his remains were " buryede 
" with alle the honoure and worschyppe that his frendes 
"coudedoj." 

* A foreigner writing on the subject to the cardinal of Favia, gays : 
Ridebuntposteri, credo, aiit ut miracula mirabuntur, cum audierint tim- 
tuni esse hujus comitis ingenium ut indomitam gentem tarn facile regat, 
uovos reges fecerit, his denuo pulsis veteres revocarit, et ipse pulsus intra 
vertentem annum, multis intra et extra reguum adversantihus. in idem 
regnum redierit &c. Hesdini. Oct. xi. 1470. Apud Rayual eodem anno. 



+ Cont. Croyl. 554. Eym. xi. 661—679. 693—696. 699—705. When tlie 

'• ofF • •• - 

Iso cancelled. They do not now appeal 
Pari. vi.'l91. { Warkworth, p. 13. 



proceedings of Henry's parliament were afterwards repealed, it is probable 
that they were also cancelled. They do not now appear on the rolls. Rot. 
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To no one did thig sudden revolution afford greatei 
satisfaction than to Louis of France. By his orders it 
was celebrated with public thanksgivings and rejoicings 
for three days, and Margaret was received at Paris with 
A. D. the same distinction as a queen of France. To compli- 
1471. ment Henry, a splendid embassy proceeded to London, 
Feb. jind a treaty of peace and commerce for fifteen years 
*^ cemented the union between the two crowns*. The 
duke of Burgundy, on the contrary, found himself placed 
in a most distressing dilemma. Edward had tied to him 
and solicited his aid. Could he refuse the brother of his 
consort? The dukes of Exeter and Somerset had 
reached his court, and reminded him that he was de- 
scended from the same ancestor as Henry. Could he 
contribute to dethrone a prince of his own blood ? By 
aiding Edward, he might provoke Henry to espouse the 
cause of Louis, who had already wrested from him a rich 
and populous territory : by refusing to aid him, he should 
expose himself to equal danger Arom the friendship be- 
tween the two crowns. At last he adopted the crooked, 
but in this instance successful, policy, of rejecting in 
public, while he favoured in private, the cause of the 
exile. By proclamation he forbade under severe penal- 
ties any of his subjects to lend assistance to Edward : in 
- secret he made him a present of fifty thousand florins, 
ordered four large ships to be equipped for his use at 
Vere in Holland, and hired fourteen vessels from the 
Hanse Towns to transport him to England t. 

About the middle of Lent the hostile fleet was descried 
off the coast of Suffolk ; but the preparations which had 
been made, and the activity of a brother to the earl of 
Oxford, deterred it from approaching the land. Conti- 
—*"' nuing his course to the north, Edward entered the 
H umber, and with fifteen hundred men disembarked at 



M 



.ar. 

J 4, Ravenspur, the very place where Henry 3V. landed to 

• Ryro. xl 683. 690, 
t C-o v.niini's, iii. f». 
{UiiUK.** tbiu.', baudc ^unus. 



t r-ov. mini's, iii. f». He hnd 909 Endish and 300 Fleminj,^ •* wUhhaii|^ 
,*' ioiU', bau(lL> ^unus. LcL UoU. ii. 503. 
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dethrone Richard II. The hostility of the inhabitants 
induced him to imitate the dissimulation and rerjury cf 
that monarch. He exhibited a pretended sitfe-conduct 
from the earl of Northumberland; protested that h« 
came not to claim the throne but the inheritance of his 
late father, the duke of York ; wore in his bonnet an 
ostrich feather, the device of Edward, the Lancastrian 
prince of Wales ; and ordered his followers to shout 
"Long live king Henry," in every village and town 
through which they passed. At the gates of York, and ^f^^ 
afterwards on the altar of the cathedral, he was com- is. ' 
pelled to abjure on oath, in presence of the corporation 
and clergy, all his pretensions to the. crown*. Such a 
reception was not calculated to Halter his hopes : but he 
staked his life on the result ; he resolved to press for- ^ 
ward ; and the boldness and decision which marked his 
conduct, contrasted with the inactivity, timidity, and 
irresolution of his adversaries, will justify a suspicion 
that he possessed resources, and was encouraged by pro- 
mises, of which we are ignorant At Pontefract lay the 
marquess Montague with an army sufficiently numerous 
to have overwhelmed the invaders. A short correspon- 
dence passed between Edward and that commander. 
The former passed within four miles of the head-quarters ^*'* 
of his adversary, and not a sword was drawn to impede 
or retard his progressf. But the rivulet, as it rolled on, 
was swelled by the accession of numberless streams : at 
Nottingham the exile saw himself at the head of several 
thousand men ; and in his proclamations he assumed 
the t.tle of king, and summoned every loyal subject to 
hirsten to the aid of his sovereign. Clarence also throw 
oflT ;he mask. He had raised a numerous body of men 
unkr a commission from Henry; he now ordered them 
to wcai- tho white rose over their gorgets, and joined 
his \) o: her near Coventry, where the earls of W'lrwick and 
Oxfcid iiad concentrated their forces. Both the battle 

* See note [B.] at the end. t Fenn, U. 02. 

VOL. Y. 18 
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and the reconciliation, which Edward offered, were ob« 
•tinately refused ; and the Yorkists directed their march 
with expedition to the capital, which had heen intrusted 
^ •jto the care of the archbishop. That prelate already 
IL hegan to waver. In the morning he conducted Henry, 
decorated with the insignia of royalty, through the 
streets of the city ; in the afternoon he ordered the 
recorder Urswick to admit Edward by a postern in the 
walls. In his excuse it was alleged, that the party 
of the house of York had gained the ascendency 
among the citizens ; that the richest of the merchants 
were the weditors of Edward ; that his affability and 
gallantries had attached numbers to his interests ; and 
that the sanctuaries contained two thousand of his adhe- 
^ rents, ready at a signal to unsheath the sword in his 
favour. However that may be, the archbishop secured 
a pardon for himself, and ruined the cause of his bro- 
thers *. Warwick and Montague followed their adver- 
sary, expecting to find him encamped before the capital : 
^^but he, apprehensive of the Lancastrians within its 
IS. walls, immediately left it, and taking Henry with him, 
advanced to meet his pursuers as far as Barnet. Cla- 
rence, who felt some compunciion for the part which he 
had acted, sent to offer his services as mediator between 
his father-in-law and his brother. *' Go and tell your 
*• master," replied the indignant earl, ** that Warwick, 
" true to his word, is a better man than the false and 
" perjured Clarence." He had appealed to the sword ; 
be would admit of no other arbiter between him and his 
enemies t. 
It was late on Easter-eve when the two armies came 

• ** He was doble (as men suppose) to king Henry, and kept hym at 
** London, when he woold have beene at Westminster. He had lettres of 
•• king Edward to kepe king Henry out of Sanctuary." Lei. Col. ii. 608. 
He swore allegiance to Edward on Uie sacrament in the morning before 
the king left London tor Barnet Rym. xi. 710. Yet he was committed 
for a few days to the Tower, either to conceal his treason, or through mis« 
trust. Fenn, ii. 64. His pardon includes all offences committed before 
Easter-eve. Rym. xi. 709. 

t Contiu. Croyl. 554. Speed, 88L Commiues, iii. 7. 
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little to the north of the town of Barnet. Warmek had 
Abreadj^hosen his ground ; Edward made his preparations 
during the darkness of the night ; in consequenee of whidi, 
he posted by mistake his right wing in front of the enemy's 
centre, while his left stretched far away to the west. But 
at day-hareak a fog of unusual density <K»neealed from both 
parties their relative position : and at five o'<3lock the king 
gave by trumpet the signal for battle, if lasted four or - 
five houra, but is described to us as a succession of partial 
Actions taking place in different parts of the field, as indi> 
Tidual leaders espied through the mist an opportunity o£ as- 
sailing an opponent. Friends were repeatedly taken for foes : 
and such rencontres excited on both sides suspicion of trea- 
son. The left wing of the Lancastrians, having no opponent 
in front, drew towards th^ir centre ; and, accumulatmg in 
number, ferampled down the extreme right of the Ycnrkista, 
and pursued the fugitives through Sarnet on the road to the 
capital. From the same cause the Yorkists on the left gradu- 
ally advanced and r^nfwced their centre, where Edward was 
contending with success against the utmost efforts of War- 
wick. On the earl's part, his brother Montague had already 
feJlen ; the duke of Exeter, though wounded only, had been 
left among the dead ; and the earl of Oxford, whose badge of 
a star with rays, so like to Edward's badge, a sun with rays, 
had exposed him to the attack of his own friends, had with- 
drawn in distrust, with his corps of seven hundred men, from 
the field. On the other, the king had lost the lords Say and 
Cromwell, and the son of the lord Bemers, with many of his 
bravest knights . At last the welcome intelligence was brought 
to him that the body of Warwick had been found lying near 
a thicket, breathless, and despoiled of armour. This termi- 
nated the battle of Bamet, in which, according to some writ- 
ers, the slain amounted to many thousands, though by one 
who was wounded in it the number is reduced to ten or 
eleven hundred *. To Edward the death of Warwick was of 
greater importance than any victory. That nobleman by a 
long course of success had acquired the surname of the king- 
maker ; and the superstition of the vulgar believed that the 

* Fenn. U. 64. For the battle compare The Historie, p. 18—20, w\h Wark- 
irorth, p. 16, 17. 
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eause whioh he supported must finally tnumph. Ks body, 
April with that of hb brother Montague, was exposed naked for 
16. three days on the pavement of St. Paul's, and then deposited 
among tiie ashes of his Others in the abbey of Bilsam. Ed- 
ward entered the city in triumph, remanded the unfortunate 
Henry to his cell in the Tower, and resumed the exercise of 
' the sovereign authority. But he was not long permitted to 
^ indulge in rejJtse or festivity. He had fought at Bamet on 
April the Sunday : on the Friday he was agsdn summoned into the 
1^* field. Queen Mar^uret, who had been detained for weeks on 
tho^Fr^ich coast by the state of the weather, had at last em- 
barked at Harfleur ; but her hopes were again disappointed 
by the violence of the wind, and three weeks elapsed before 
she landed with a body of French auxiliaries at Weymouth. 
It was the very day of the battle T>f Bamet. She wasliardly 
recovered firom the fatigue of the voyage when a messenger 
arrived with the fatal intelligence. All her hopes were in- 
stantly broken : she sank to the ground in despair ; and, as 
soon as she came to herself, hastened with her son for safety 
to the abbey of Ceme *. But the Lancastrian lords who still 
remained faithful to the cause induced her to quit her asylum, 
conducted her to Bath, and raised a considerable body of 
troops to fight under her banner. If this army could have 
joined that under the earl of Pembroke in Wales, the crown 
might perhaps have been again replaced on the head of Hen- 
ry. But the citizens of Gloucester had fortified the bridge 
^ May over the Severn ; and when she reached Tewksbury Edward 
^ was already at hand with a more numerous force. The Lan- 
castrians had entrenched themselves at Tewksbury in a 
strong position at the end of the town, covered on the back 
by the extensive walls of the abbey, and having in front and 
on the sides a country so deeply intersected with dikes, and 
hedges, and lanes, that " it was a ryght evill place to ap- 
" proach, as could well have been devysed." On the mor- 
row, Edward commenced the attack with a heavy cannonade, 
which was returned with spirit. But it soon became evident 
that the king had the advantage in the number and weight 
of his guns, and the multitude of his archers, who poured 

* Historie, 32. It was the countess of Warwick who landed at Souttuunp- 
ton, and fled to the sanctuary of Beaulleu. 
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showers of axrawB within the entrenchments. Still the Jjo^ 
•cafitrians dad not flinch ; imd a£ber itome time the duke of 
^meraet, with a chosen band, stole by a circuitous route to 
the top of an eminence, near the foot of which was stationed 
a corps commanded by the Mng in person. Suddenly they 
charged it in flank ; but, fortunately for Edward, two hun- 
-dred spearmen who had been detached to aneighboring wood, 
*0b8er\ingthe movement, fell uneicpoctedly on 'the rear of the 
;ass£ulants, who w«re thrown into confusion and fled fw their 
lives. It may be that this failure disheartened the Lancas- 
:trians. The defence grew faints evei*y minute. Soon the 
^anuOT of the duke of Gloucester, next that of Edward 
himself, waved within the entrenchment ; and Somerset, as 
^e are told, suspectiBg the lord Wenlock of treachay, rode 
mp to that nobleman and at one stroke beat out his brains. 
The victory was now won. Of the prisoners, the most im- 
5)orta»t was the Lancastrian prince of Wales, who was taken 
^ Edward in the fidd. To the question wha* had larought 
shim to England, he boldly but ingenuously repEed,'*^ To pre- 
'** serve my fathw'e orown and my own inhedtance. ' ' The 
£ng, it is said, had the barbarity to strike the young prince 
an the face with his gauidet : Clarence and Gloucester, per- 
tiaps tiie km^te in thehr retinue, despatched lam with 
tthehr swords *. 

It is probaWe that many of the Lancastrian leaders might 
liave escaped by flight, if they had not «ought an asylum 
within the church. Wlnle the^ were triumphant, they had 
always respected the right of sanctuary ; aaid a hope was 
■cherished that gratkude for the preservation of hie wife, his 
children, and i; wo thousand of has partizans, would restrain 
lEdward from violating a fHiivilege to which he was so much 
indebted . But the murder of the young prince had whetted 
iis appetite for blood. With his sword cbawn he attempted 
!to entervthechui'ch : but a priest in his sac^dotal garments, 

♦ Cont Crqyl. ^56. Holin^eafl, ^1340. rStow, 424. Fal^an, 605. There 
xnay be exagg^ations in tiie common account of the .prince's death : butJE 
«ee no good.reaaon.lo dispute iStow^s narratire : " he smote Iiim on the face 
•with hta gauntlet, and after bis BwvanfcB slew Imn." tStow, ibid.) It is not 
^contradicted by the writ«r8 who tsff ti»at the .prince fell"*' in the war or in 
the Add :" it is countenanced by those who say that he was taken, and after- 
'wards slain : ** such ae abode handstrdcs w«re sl^yne Ineondnenfc. Edwarde 
"** called prince was taken fleeinge to thei;owQward^andfll%^eJaihe fielde." 
fiad MSS-MS. Historic;, i>. 30. 
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with the eonsecrated host m his hand, met him at the door, 
and adjured him, in the name of liis Redeemer, to spare the 
fives of the fugitives. The promise was solemnly given ; the 
king proceeded to the high altar, and a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing was offered up for the victory. This happened on the 
Saturday j on Monday the duke of Somerset, the lord prior 
of St. John's, six knights, and seven esquires, were dragged 
before the dukes of Gloucester and Norfolk, condemned, and 
beheaded. But were they not under the protection of the 
royal promise ? So it is asserted by the Lancastrian writers*. 
Edward's apologists pretend that though the abbey church 
had not the privilege of sanctuary for men guilty of treason^ 
the promise was feithfiilly observed^ as far asregarded those 
who sought an asylum witliin its walls. The prisoners es- 
euted were those only who had concealed themselves in the 
abbey itself, or in the town *. 

There now remained but one person whose life could 
give uneasiness to Edward. As long as the son lived 
to claim the crown of his fiither the blood of Henry was 
not worth the shedding : but now that the young prince 
was no more, to remove the old king, was to remove the 
last temptation from his adherents,, whose attachment to 
their ancient sovereign appeared to grow with the de- 
' cline of his fortunes. Only a week had elapsed after 
the battle of Tewksbury when the bastard of Falcon- 
berg, who had been vice-admiral to Warwick^ and corn- 
May manded a fleet of adventurers, made a bold attempt to 
^2. liberate the royal prisoner from the Tower. Landing at 
Blackwall, and calling to his aid the commons of Essex 
and Kent, he advanced to attack the city, burnt Bishops- 
gate, and even won possession of Aldgate ; but after a 
long and bloody contest was driven back to Stratford. 
Still he persevered; his followers were summoned to 
Hay meet him again on Blackheath, and a second assault had 
17. been arranged, when the approach of Edward with hia 
victorious anny warned him to withdraw to his ships. 
It is probable that this bold though unsuccessful attempt 
May sealed the doom of the unfortunate captive. On the af- 
^^' ternoon of Tuesday the conqueror made his triumphal 
^^' entry into the capital: on that of Wednesday the dead 

* Compare " The Historie," p. 30, 31, \rith Warkworth. p. 18. 
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body of Henry was exposed in St. Paul's. To satisfy 
the credolous, it was reported, as had been formerly re- 
ported of Richard 11., that he died of grief. But though 
Edward might silence the tongues, he could not control 
the thoughts or the pens of his subjects * ; and the writers 
who lived under the next dynasty not only proclaim 
the murder, but attribute the blaxsk deed to the advice, 
if not the dagger, of the youngest of the royal brothers, 
Richard duke of Gloucester t. From St. Paul's the 
body of Henry was conveyed by water for interment at 
Chertsey, under a guard of soldiers, belonging to the 
garrison of Calais $. By the friends of the house of 
Lancaster the deceased monarch was revered as a mar- 
tyr. It was soon whispered that miracles had been 
wrought at his tomb, and Richard III., apprehensive of 
the impression Which such reports might make on the 

• There are two contemporary writers by whom the death of Henry is 
mentioned, the Croyland historian, and the narrator of tlie manner in 
which Edward recovered the crown (HarL MSS. 543), both in the service 
of Edward, the one bein^ a doctor of Canon law, aud member of his coun- 
cil, the other a nersou who saw much of what he states, " and the residue 
knew by true relation of them that were present" Now the first employs 
language wliich not only shows his conviction ^at Henry was murdered, 
but seems to hint that it was ordered, if not perpetrated, by one of the 
brotliers. ** Pawat dens, et spatium poenitentiae ei donet, quicumque tarn 
** sacrilegas man us in christum domini ausus est immtttere : uncle et agens 
" tyranni, patiensque gloriosi martyris titulum mereatur."* Con. Cruyl. 55€i. 
The other states mefely, as was stited by Edward's friends, that Henry 
died of" pure displeasure and melancholy.!' It detracts, however, from 
his credit, that he appears in other instances to have suppressed or dis- 
guised facts which bore hard on the cliaracter of his patron, particularly 
Edward's perjury at York, and the murder of the prince after the battle 
of Tewksbury . 

f Mr. Laing, in hit dissertation at the end of Henry's history (xii. 393) 
undertakes to acquit Richard of the murder of Henry on the ground that 
lie did not die at the time assigned, but much later. The proof is, that, as 
Maloue observes <Shakspeare, xL 653), " it appears on the face of the 
** public accounts allowed in the exchequer for the maintenance of Henry 
^ VI. and his numerous attendants in the Tower, tlmt he lived till the 
*'twelfthof June, twenty-two days after the time assigned for his pre- 
•• tended assassination." These i^counts are to be found in Rym. xi. 712. 
But they afford no proof that Hetify lived till the 12th of June. The latest 
date of any particular charge is that of William Sayer for the maintenanee 
of Henry aud ten guards for a fortnight, be^'inning the 1 1th of May, and 
«f coarse ending on the day on which the king is said to have been buried. 
The mistake arises from this, that Malone has taken the day of the montii 
on which the accounts were allowed at the exchequer, for the day on which 
the expenses ceased : which is so far from being the case that it even be- 
longs to a different year, 1472 and not 1471 : as appears from the two nei^ 
accounts, which, though allowed on the 24th of June, refer to expenses ta 
September and October of 1471. See them in Rym. xL 713, 714. 

t See the Pell Records, 495, 6. 
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public mind, remored his bones from Chertsey to Wind- 
sor. Henry VII. placed^ w intended to place then^ 
among the tombs of his ancestors in Westminster ab* 
bey *. 

Before I proceed with the reign of Edward, it may not 
be amiss to notice the history of the surviving adherents 
of Henry. — 1. Margaret was confined first in the Tower, 
afterwards at Windsor, and lastly at Wallingford, with 
a weekly allowance of five marks for the support of her- 
self and her servants. After a captivity of fi've year* 
she was ransomed by Louis of France, and closed her 
eventful life in 1482 in her own country. 2. Henry 
Holand duke of Exeter, and s^reat-sjrandson of John of 
Ghent by his second daughter Elizabeth, had beea 
severely wounded in the battle of Bamet, but was 
conveyed by one of his servants from the field to the 
sanctudxy at Westminster. It was expected that he 
would obtain hfe pardon through the inftience of his wife^ 
Anne, the eldest sister of Edward. But that lady soli- 

Nov. cited and obtained a divorce in 1472, and married sir 

*^* Thomas St. Leger. The duke was at the time in th& 
custody of the king, with the weekly albwance of half a 
mark : the next year his dead body was found lloating^ 
in the sea between Dover and Calais -K 3. Vere, earl of 
Oxford J, had escaped into Scotland, and thence into 
France : but disdaining a life of indolence, he collected 

rlri ^ ^™^^^ squadron of twelve sail, swept the narrow seas,. 

j^ ' kept the maritime counties in perpetual alarm, and by 

^'frequent captures enriched himself and his followers. 

With about four hundred men he surprised the strong 

Sept. fortress of Mount St. Michael in Cornwall, whence he 
made repeated inroads uito the neighbouring counties, 

• Rons. 217v Rym. xiil 103. Vope Julius in his brief says of IIenry'» 
death, ante diem facto, ut creditur, eemulorui^ debitum naturae persolvit 
—and of ihe tmnslation of hi» body, that it was made by the same aamulir 
4|ua meate ducti, ignoratur. Ibid. But Henry VII. givett the reason men- 
tioned above. Wilk. Con. iii. 653. 

+ Stow, 426. Fabyan, 663. 

t His lather and elder brother had been executed 26th Feb. 1462, for 
eorresnoading with queen Margaret after the battle of Towtoa. Frag, ad 
ftnem dprot. Wyrcest. 492. 
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xeceiTing supplies from the friends of the house of Lan- 
caster, mid wreaking his vengeance on those of the house 
of York. By Edward's command, sir Henry Bodrugau 
b^ieged the mount : hut his fidelity was suspected ; and 
he was superseded by Rjchard Fortescue, sheriff of Corn- 
wall. The new commander had been a Lancastrian and 
a friend : he had recourse to promises and persuasion ; 
and the earl, apprehensive of the treachery of his own ^.^^ 
men, surrendered the place on condition that his life 1474. 
and the Uves of his followers should be spared, with the Feb. 
exception of the lord Beaumont and sir Richard Lau- ^^* 
marth. During eleven years he was confined a close 
prisoner in the castle of Ham, in Picardy ; while his 
countess, the sister to the great Warwick, was compelled 
to support herself by the profits of her needle and the 
secret presents of her friends *.' 4. Though the arch- 
bishop of York had rendered ^he king many services, 
Edward did not feel easy on his throne as long as a Neville 
remained at liberty. They had hunted together at 
Windsor; and the king in return promised to hunt with 
the prelate at the Moor in Hertfordshire. The most 
magnificent preparations were made for his reception: i^iu 
all the plate, which the archbishop had secreted since 1473, 
the death of his brothers, had been collected ; and the 
principal nobility of the neighbourhood were invited to 
partake of the entertainment. But Edward sent for him 
to Windsor, and arrested him on a charge of having lent 
money to the earl of Oxford. The revenue of his 
bishopric was seized ; his plate confiscated ; his mitre 
converted into a crown ; and his jewels divided between 
the king and the prince of Wales. The prelate lingered 
in prison for three years, partly in England and partly 
. at Guisnes, and did not recover his liberty till a few 
weeks before his death in the year 1476. 5^. The earl 

• Stow, 426. Lcl. Col it 508, 609. Fenn, iL 133. 139. 142. 156. Kot. 
Pari, vi 149. He escaped from Ham with the connivance of the governor, 
who had been bribed by the earl of Richmond ; and we shall aieefc witii 
faim a^ain lighting victorionsly for the house of Lancastei. 

VOL. T. . 19 
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of Pembroke, the uterine brother of Henry, with hi& 
nephew the young earl of Richmond, escaped from hi» 
town of Pembroke, in which he was besieged, took ship- 
ping at Tenby, and was driven by a ^torm on the coast 
of Bretagne. The king, as if he had foreseen the severe 
revenge which that young prince was destined to inflict 
on the house of York, employed both solicitations and 
promises to have the uncle and nephew delivered 
into his hands. But the duke Francis, though he stood 
in need of the assistance of Edward, refused to betray 
the exiles. On one occasion, indeed, his resolution was 
shaken by the offer of the English king to give him his. 
daughter, with a princely portion in marriage, and his 
promise at the same time todo no injury to the captives. 
In consequence, Francis delivered one, the young earl 
of Richmond, to Edward's messengers : but his con- 
• science immediately smote him, and distrusting the in- 
tention of the king, he took the earl from them before 
their embarkation at St. Malo. From that time the 
two fugitives remained with him in a sort of honourable 
confinement during the reign of Edwai-d : the reader will 
see. them aj^ain in England under that of his succes- 
sor *. 6. Of the other partisans of the house of'Lancas-- 
ter, the principal, as soon as their hopes were extin- , 
guished by the death of Henry and his son, condescend- 
ed to implore the clemency of Edward ; and that prince, 
having no longer a competitor to fear, listened with greater 
attention to their petitions. Hence in the next parha- 
ment several attainders were reversed in favour of per- 
sons whose sei*vices might prove useful, or whose influ- 
ence was too inconsiderable to make them subjects of 
jealousy. Of these I may mention two, Dr. Morton, 
parson of Blokesworth, and sir John Fortescue, lord chief 
justice, who had both been present in the field of Tow- 
ton, and both been attiinted by act of parliament. In 
their petitions to Edward they use nearly the same ex- 
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3)ressions. "They are as sorrowful and repentant as 
** any creatures may be, for whatever they have done to 
*** the displeasure of the king^s highness ; and protest 
** that they are and ever will be true Uegemen and obeis- 
*** sant subjects to him then* sovereign lord." Acquaint- 
ed with the talents of Morton, Edward had already 
granted him his pardon, and made him keeper of the 
rolls. Soon afterwards he preferred him to the bishopric 
of Ely. His attachment to the sons of his benefactor 
earned for him the enmity of Richard III. : and to his 
-counsels were afterwards ascril)ed the deposition of that 
usurper, and the termination of civil discord, by the 
union of the two roses in the marriage of Henry VIL 
with the princess Elizabeth. Sir John Fortescue had ac- 
companied Margaret and her son during their exile, ancif" 
with the title of chancellor was intrusted with the edu* 
cation of the young prince. While he was with Heniy 
in Scotland he had written a treatise in proof of the 
jclaim of the house of Lancaster, against that of the house 
of York. But he could support witli equal ability either 
side of the question, and after the death of Henry wrote 
a second treatise in proof of the claim of the house of 
York, against the claim of that of Lancaster. The latter 
fieems to have been required as the price of his pardon. 
In his petition he assures the king, "that lie hath so 
'** clearly disproved all the arguments that have been 
*• made against his right and title, that now there re- 
** maineth no colour or matter of argument to the hurt 
"* or infamy of the same right or title by reason of any 
*' such writing, but the same right and title stand now 
**- the more clear and open by that any such writings 
" have been made against them *." 

• See Rot Pari. vi. 26. 69. He maintained in his first work that Phi- 
lippa, daughUer of Lionel duke of Clarence, through wh<\m the house of 
York elaimed, had never been acknowledged by her fatlier; in the second, 
(that she was his legitimate chiM and heir. See extracts fruin both trea- 
tises in " The Hereditary Eight Asserted," p. 234. 235, and App. i. ii. taken 
from the Cotton MS. Otho, B. i.— But the most important of the works .of 
thiti learned judge it his tract De I^udibua I^gum Angliee, which he wrote 
4b exile for tne iutiruction of the yoixxxg prince^ who was murdered after 
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Thus, after many a bloody field, and the most surpris- 
mg vicissitudes of fortune, was the head of the house of 
York seated on the throne of England, apparently with- 
out a competitor. His eldest son, who had been born 
^^' in the sanctuary during his exile, and had also been 
June '^^"^^ Edward, was now created prince of Wales and 
26. ®*rt ^f Chester, and was recognised as the heir-apparent 
July in a great council of peers and prelates ♦. The partisans 
^ of the house of Lancaster had no leader ia England : 
the marauding expeditions of the earl of Oxford had be- 
come subjects of ridicule rather than terror ; and the 
king was relieved from all apprehensions on the part of 
Scotland by the promising state of his negotiations with, 
that kingdom t. Ilis chief disquietude arose from the 
insatiate rapacity of his brothers, the dukes of Clarence 
and Gfoucester. The immense property of the late earl 
of Warwick had been derived from two sources, the in- 
heritance of his father the earl of Salisbury, and the 
possessions of his wife Anne, the heiress to the noble 
and opulent family of Beauchamp. Clarence, who had 
married Warwick's eldest daughter, grasped at the 

the battle of Tewksbury. He informs his royal pupil that the English is 
not an absolute bat a limited jponarehy. In the former, which is the 
offspring of force and conquest^ the will of the pcince ia the law : in th» 
latter, which arises from the free election of men for their own safety and 
convenience, the king can neither make laws nor take the gnods of his v 
subjects without their consent (c 9. 12, 13, 14). Of the superior advan- 
tages of the latter the prince could have no doubt, if he would contrast the 
■situation of the lower classes in his own country with that of similar 
classes in France. He would find that the Euglish. were better clothed^ 
better fed, aAd eujpyed in greater abuudauee the comforts of life (e.35,36)b - 
He then proceeds to give the preference to the English before the Roman 
law ; l**. Because the trial by jury is superior to that by witnesses ; and 
to a question from the young Edward, why then other nations do not 
adopt it, he replies, that they cannot, because in no other country are there 
to be found such numbers of substantial yeomen, qualified to serve as 
jurors; for perjury in a juier was punished with the forfeiture of all pror 
perty real aud personal; and if one might be willing to risk this the others 
would not (S&J); ^2^. Because it bastardizes the issue born before wedlock* 
whereas the civil law legitimates it; 3°. Because it makes the ehild of the 
* same condition as the father, not as the mother ; 4°. Because it refuses the 
guardianship of orphans to those who by law would succeed to their 
estates, &c. This treatise is deserving of attention, because it shows what 
■otions prevailed at that period respecting the nature of the English con* 
•titution. aud the liberties of the subject. 

• Ryaa. xi. 713. t Id. xl 718. 738. 748. 
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whole sQccessioriN: Gloucester proposed by marrying the 
younger, the relict of the late prince of Wales, to claim 
for himself a proportionate share. To defeat the project 
of his brother, thS former concealed the widow from the 
pursuit of Gloucester : but after some months she was 
discovered in London in the disguise of a cook-maid, 
and for greater security was conducted to the sanctuary 
of St. Martin's. Clarence could not prevent the marriage : 
but he swore that Gloucester '* should not part the lively- 
" hood with him." The king endeavoured to reconcile the 
two brothers. They pleaded their cause repeatedly be- 
fore himin council ; arbitrators were appointed ; and at a.d. 
length an award was given, which, after assigning her per- 1^73. 
tion to Anne, left the rest of the i[troperty to Isabella, the ^q^ 
elder sister *. All this while the countess their mother was 
living, and to her belonged by law the possessions of her 
late brother and father, with the dower settled on her by 
ber husband t. But her interests were disregarded. By 
act of parliament it was determined that the daughters a.d. 
should succeed as if their mother were dead; that, if 1474. 
either of them should die before her husband, he should May, 
continue to enjoy her portion for the term of his natural 
life ; andlhat if a divorce should be pronounced between 
Richard and Anne, Richard should still have the benefit 
of this act, provided he should marry, or do his endea- 
vours to marry, her again J. Still the two brothers were 
not secure. To preclude any claim from the son of the 
marquess Montague, Warwick's brother, it was enacted . 
that Clarence and Gloucester, and their heirs, should 

• Fenn, ii. 90. During this quarrel sir John Paston writes thus : — •• The 
" world seems queasy here. For the most part that be about the king, 
" have seqt hither for their harness (armour). It is said for certain, that 
" the duke of Clarence maketh himself bit; in that he can; shewing as 
•* (if) he would but jdeal with the duke of Gloucester : but the king fn- 
" tended to be as big as they both. Some men think that under this t^ere 
** should be some ottier thing intended^ and some treason conspired ; so 
*• what shall fall, ean I not say." Fenn, it 127- April 13, 1473. 

t She had been in the sanctuary of Beaulieu till she was removed to the * 
north, in June, 1473, by sh: J. Tyrrell. Edward had assented to it, but 
Clarence was displeased. 

i Rot. Pari. vi. 100, 101. Thus says the Conthiuator Hist. Croyl. Paruii- 
aut nihil yerse dominse relictom est, p. 556, 557. , 
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July* enjoy certain lands, the former property of the eail, as 
long as there should exist any male issue of the body of 
the marquess. By these acts of parliament, and the 
grant of different honours and emoluments, the demands 
of the royal brothers were satisfied : but a secret hatr^ 
had been kindled in their breasts, which was ready to 
burst forth on the first and most trivial provocation *. 

Being at length relieved from all cause of disquietude 
at home, Edward turned his attention to the concerns 
of foreign powers. Louis king of France, and Charles 
le T^miraire, duke of Burgundy, had long been impla- 
cable enemies. The latter, with^ his ally the duke of 
Bretagne, solicited Edward to prosecute the ancient 
claim of the Eoglish monarchs to the French crown. 
Gratitude for the services which he had received from 
his brother-in-law, the desire of punishing Louis f5r the 
succours which he had furnished to the house of Lan- 
caster, and above all, the benefit of employing in a 
foreign war those who, from their former attachments, 
^ p, might be inclined to cabal against his government, in- 
1474. duced him to lend a willing ear to the project. AUi- 
July ances, oflFensive and defensive, were concluded between 
him and the two dukes ; the partition of their expected 
conquests was arranged ; and the respective quotas, 
with the payment of their troops were satisfactorily 
settled. France, according to these treaties, would have 
been divided into two independent states ; of which one, 
comprehending the northern and* eastern provinces, 
would have belonged to the duke of Burgundy without 
any obligation of fealty or homage ; the other would 
have been possessed by Edward as the undoubted heir 
/ to the ancient monarchs t. The king found the nation 
f^Qjg willing to embark in the romantic undertaking: the 
1472, clergy, the lords, and the commons, separately granted 
Oct. him a tenth of their income ; and the panliament, which, 
^* }^ with different prorogations, continued to sit during tW9 

• Rot. Pari, vi 134. 

t Rym. xi. S04— 814. and tr« i script for New Kyro. 75, 76. 
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years and a half, voted supply upon supply with unpre- a. d. 
eedented rapidity '*'. But an additional aid was obtained 1475 
by the king's own ingenuity. He assumed the tone of ^^* 
a sturdy beggar, called the more wealthy of the citizens '^^ 
before him, and requested from each a present fi)r the> 
relief of his wants. No one presumed to reject the 
prayer of his sovereign ; and considerable sums were 
thus procured from the shame, the hopes, or the fears, of 
the donors. Preceding monarchs had repeatedly bor- 
rowed on their own security, or that of the parliament : 
Edward was the first who demanded presents, and face- ^ 
tiously termed the money which he had extorted a be- * 
nevolencei'. We may bfljieve that the sujns collected 
from these different sources exceeded the treasures 
amassed by any of his predecessors : but it is plain that 
the liistorian was not possessed of the gift of prophecy, 
when he asserted that they would never be equalled on 
any subsequent occasion %, 

Though Europe had long resounded with the report 
of these preparations, from some accident or other the 
threatened expedition was annually postponed. Ed- 
w^d, however, improved the delay to secure the friend- 
ship of the king of Scots. His commissioners oftered 
ample indemnity for all injuries s' d by the Scot- a. d. 

tish merchants: the long truce ^ ciprocally con 1474, 

firmed; a marriage was contracted ociueen the c ke of|p^** 
Rothsay, the eldest son of James, and Cecily the se- * 
cond daughter of Edward, and tiie portion of the. princess 
was fixed at twenty thousand marks, to be paid by equal 
instalments in ten years ; a mode of payment v^bich, by 
making the king of Scots the pensioner, attached him to 
the interests of the king of England J. At length Ed- 

•RotParl. vi.3— 153. 

f loauditn impositio muneris, ut per benevolentiam quisque daret qnod 
Tellel, iino verins quod nullet Cont. Cro>l. 558. 

X Ad eas suminas, qimrum summee neque unten vhte, neque in fiiturnm 
A» Ti'rusimili siinul viUendae sunt. Ibid, lie uot from the lord mayor 9(UL, 
from each alderman 20 marks, or at 'least in/., and from the wealthie«| 
commoners iL lit. 3dL, or '* the wages of half a man for the year.*' Fabb 
€64. f Rym. xL 891-832. 
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A.D. ward proceeded to Sandwich: his army, consisting of 
^"^^^ fifteen hundred men-at-arms, and ten times that num- 
g"**® her of archers, was transported to Calais ; and Charles 
' duke of Burgundy was invited, according to the treaty, 
to join the king with his troops. But that prince, who 
had already wasted his resources by a romantic and un- 
July successful expedition into Germany, arrived in the Eng- 
4. lish camp with a slender retinue, and oflfered the best 
apology in his power for his inability to fulfil his engage- 
ments. Edward accompanied him to Peronne, where 
his chagrin was augmented by the jealousy with which 
Charles excluded the English from the town. Thence 
a detachment was sent to ocdipy St. Quintin's, but the 
constable of St. Pol, who had been represented as an 
ally, fired on it from the walls. The king could no longer 
check the expression of his disappointment; and tho 
duke departed with a promise to return in a short time 
at the head of a numerous army. 

From Sandwich, in conformity with the laws of chi- 
valry. Garter king-at-arms had been despatched to 
Louis, to make a formal demand of the French crown. 
The monarch heard him with composure, took him into 
his closet, expressed much esteem for the character of 
Edward, and a sincere desire lo live in amity with so 
illustrious a prince. He then put three hundred crowns 
into the hands of the herald, and promised him a thou- 
sand more on the conclusion of peace. Won by his 
liberality and apparent confidence, Garter advised him 
to apply to the lord Howard or the lord Stanley, as mi- 
nisters averse from war, and high in the favour of their 
sovereign. Louis immediately dismissed him, and pre- 
pared to avail himself of the information *. 

While Edwa^rd lay in his camp near Peronne, rumi- 
nating on the unaccountable conduct of the Burgundian, 
a French herald addressed himself to the lords Howard 
and Stanley, and solicited an introduction to the kiof^ 

•C0V.IV.C&-7. 
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Being admitted, he assured Edward that Louis btti't 
never entertained the slightest hostility againu hiiii 
personally ; and that, if he had lent assistance on one 
occasion to the earl of Warwick, it had heen soWiy 
through his 'hatred to the duk^ of Burgundy : he in- 
sinuated that the friendship pretended by Charles wai» 
hollow and insincere ; that he had allur^ the English 
into France for his own individual advantagaf and that 
he would desert them the moment he could obtain 
better terms for himself; and then added that, with 
a little forbearance on each side, it would be easy for 
two princes, who mutually esteemed each other, to pre- 
vent the effusion of christian blood, and %gree to an 
accommodation equally beneficial to their subjects. By 
Edward, discontented as he was, the suggestion was 
received with pleasure. He convoked a council of 4„g^ 
officers, and a resolution was taken that the king should 13. 
return with his army to England, if Louis would coj- 
sent to pay him immediately seventy- five thousand 
crowns ; to settle on him an annuity for life of fifty 
thousand more; to conclude a truce and commercial 
intercourse between the two nations for seven years ; 
and to marry his eldest son to Edward's eldest daughter ; 
or, in the event of her death, to her sister Mary, who at 
the age of puberty should be conveyed to France at the 
expense of Louis, and receive from him an annual in- 
.come of Jiixty thousand francs. The motives assigned 
by the members for this resolution are, the approach of 
winter, the poverty of the treasury, and the insincerity 
of duke Charles *; but to these must be added the pre- 
sents which Louis distributed among the royal favourites, 
and the prospect of a supply of money, an object of 
high importance to a voluptuous and indigent prince. » 
Commissioners on both sides were appointed to meet at 
a neighbouring village. Louis assented to every demand ; Aog. 
and in addition, it was agreed that Margaret of Aiyou 29. 

•Rym.»ll4,lfc ^ 
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should be sot at liberty on the payment of fifty thou- 
sand crowns ; and that all differences between the two 
kings should be submitted to four arbitrators, the car- 
dinal of Canterbury and duke of Clarence on the part 
of Edward, the archbishop of Lyons and the count of 
Dunois on the part of Louis, who should be bound to 
j>ronounce their award within the couflrse of three years * 
As soon as these conditions had been mutually exchanged 
a bridge was thrown across the Somme at Picquigny 
near Amiens, on which were erected two lodges, sepa- 
rated from each other by a grating of wood. Here the 
monarchs met each other, shook hands through the 
grating, and swore on the* missal to observe their en- 
gagements. They then entered into familiar conver- 
sation ; and Louis incautiously invited his new ac- 
quaintance to Paris. Edward, eager in the pursuit of 
pleasure, did not refuse ; and it required all the address 
of the French monarch to postpone the intended visit 
to an indeterminate period. The English kings, he 
afterwards observed to his confidants, had been too much 
in theiiabit of visiting France ; he liked them best on 
their own side of the water t. 

All tne immediate conditions of the treaty were faith- 
fully peirformed. Edward received the money on the 
appointed day, and instantly commenced his march to 
the coast ; the truce was published, and prolonged for 
one year after the death of either king; the annual 
pension, and the sum stipulated for the ransom of queen 
Margaret, were carefully paid ; Edward resigned all 
Nov. power over that princess as his captive, and Louis bound 
13. himself never to taake any demand in her favour ; and 
A. D. she herself, after she was delivered to the French com- 
1476.n,i3siQngfs at Rouen, signed a formal renunciation of 
2^ * all her rights as queen dowager of England}. Each 

• Rym. x\. 15— 21.xil 52. 

f Com. iv. 5 — 10. Addit. to MonsUf 1. 51 . 

t Rym. xii. 21. Du Tillet, 145. Archives de France, 242. He" 4« 
scriptiun is " Ego Margarita olim in reguw Anglic maritata." Thiea. dM 
Chart. 88. • 
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king congratulated himself on the issue of the expedition. 
Edward had not only filled his coffers, but had ensured 
for himself an annual supply of money : Louis, at an 
expense comparatively small, had escaped from a dan- 
gerous war, and had converted a powerful enemy into 
a faithful ally. To secure this advantage he had pur- 
chased the services of many in the English council, who 
did not hesitate to copy the example of their sovereign. 
The lord Hastings, Edward's principal favourite, and 
the chancellor, accepted annual pensions of two thou- 
sand crowns each; and twelve thousand more were 
yearly distributed among the marquess of Dorset, the 
lords Howard and Cheney, sir Thomas Montgomery, 
Thomas St. Leger, and a few others. Most of these 
were not ashamed to recognise themselves as pensioners 
of the king of France : the lord Hastings alone, though 
he greedily accepted the money, could never be induced 
to put his signature to a receipt *. 

But though Edward was satisfied, the army and peo- 
yle did not conceal their disappointment. Of the former 
many accused the avarice of the king, and threatened 
with public vengeance the counsellors who had suffered 
themselves to be bribed by Louis : but they were care- 
fully watched, and severely punished for the imprudence 
of their language. Others, as soon as the army was 
disbanded, formed associations, extorted money by vio- 
lence, and threw several counties into confusion by re- 
peated robberies and murders. To suppress these dis 
orders the king directed the laws to be strictly enforced, 
accompanied the judges in their circuits, and inexorably 
refused mercy to every delinquent, whatever might 
have been his station or service. But the dissatisfaction 
•of the people supplied a source of deeper disquietude. 
It was evident that they wanted only a leader to guide 
their efforts, and that the imposition of new taxes would 
infallibly goad them to insurrection. Hence it became 

• Com. iT. 8. Ti. 9. 
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the great object of the king's policy to provide for the 
expenses of his househojd, and of the government, with- 
out laying any additional harden nn th6 nation. With 
• this view he ordered the officers of the customs to exact 
the duties with severity, extorted frequent tenths from 
the clergy, levied large sums for the restoration of the 
temporalities of «hheys and bishopries, resumed most of 
the grants lately made by the crown, and compelled the 
holders of estates, who had omitted any of the nume- 
rous minutiae of the feudal tenures to compound by 
heavy fines for the rents which they had hitherto re- 
ceived. Neither did he disdain the aid which might 
be derived from commercial enterprise. Edward's 
ships were annually freighted with tin, wool, and cloth ; 
and the merchandise of the king of England was pub- 
licly exposed to sale in the ports of Italy and Greece. 
In a short time he became rich : though individuals 
might complain, the nation was satisfied ; and men grew 
insensibly attached to a prince who could support the 
splendour of the throne without making any general 
demand on the purses of his subjects *. 

It ^vas not, however, long before an event occurred 

^ which embittered the remainder of Edward's days. 

His brother Clarence by the act of resumption had been 

deprived of several estates, and seems to have considered 

the loss an unjustifiable aggression. He withdrew 

from court, could seldom be persuaded to eat at the 

king's table, and at the council board observed the most 

obstinate silence. His wife, after the birth of her third 

child, fell into a state of debility, which, at the expira- 

De-. tion of two months, terminated her life; and Ankaret 

22. Tvvyiihyo, one of her female servants, was tried, ^jon- 

^,„ demned, and executed on the charge of having ad- 

1477. ministered poison to the duchess t. It chanced that 

Jan. about the same time the duke of Burgundy fell at the 

siege of Nanci ; and his immense possessions devolved 

y 
* For these interesting particulars we are indebted (o the historian of 
Croyland. p. 559. „ \ Rot I'arl vL 173, 174. 
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on Mary, his only daughter and heir. Qarence^ solicited 
her hand; his suit was seconded by all the influence 
of his sister, the duchess Margaret; and it is thought 
that he would have succeeded had it not been for the 
resolute opposition of Edward. The king was too jea- 
lous of the ambition of a brother, who might employ 
the power of Burgundy to win for himself the erown 
of England, and too apprehensive of incurring the en- 
mity of Louis, who had already seized a considerable 
portion of Mary's inheritance. From that moment tlie 
brothers viewed each oth^ as enemies, and scarcely pre- 
served in tlieir intercourse the external forms of deco- 
rum. While they were thus irritated against each other, 
whether it were the effect of accident, or' a preparatory 
step to the ruin of Clarence, Stacey, one of his servants, 
was accused of practising the art of magic, and of melt- 
ing certain images of lead to accelerate the death of the 
lord Beauchamp. On the rack he named as his accom- 
plice Thomas Burdett, a gentleman in the duke's family. 
They were arraigned together before the judges *and 
most of the temporal peers ; were charged with having 
calculated the nativities of the king and the prince ; 
and circulated certain rhymes and ballads of a seditious 
tendency ; and, after a short trial, were condemned and 
executed. On the scaffold both protested against the 
sentence ; Clarence immediately professed himself the 
champion of their innocence ; and the next day Dr. 
Grodard, an eminent divine, was introduced by him into 
the council chamber to depose to their dying declara- 
tions. When these particulars, exaggerated perhaps 
by o^cious friends, had been communicated to Edward, 
he hastenei from Windsor to London, sent for the duke, 
upbraided him with insulting the administration of jus- 
•tice, and in the presence of the mayor and sheriffs com- 
mitted him to the Tower *. 
A parliament was now summoned, and the unfortunate 

• Cont. CroyL 661,662, compared with the indictment, in Howell's f tata 
Trials, iiU 364. 
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A.D. Clarence stood at the bar of the house of lords under 
1478. a charge of high treason. Not one of the peers ventui cd 
i^' to speak in his favour : the king produced his witnesses, 
and conducted the prosecution. He described the ten- 
der affection which he had formerly cherished for liis 
brother, and the great possessions with which he liad 
enriched him. Yet the ungrateful prince had turned 
against his benefactor, had, leagued with his enemies, 
had deprived him of his liberty, and during his exile 
had conspired to dethrone him. All this had been for- 
given. Yet what was the return ? Clarence had again 
formed the project of disinheriting him and his issue. 
For this purpose he had commissioned his servants to 
give public entertainments, during which they insinuated 
that Burdett had been innocent of the crime for which 
he suffered, that the king was himself a magician, and 
therefore unfit to govern a christian people, and what 
was more, was a bastard, and consequently without any 
right to the crown. Moreover, Clarence had induced 
men to swear that they would be true to him without 
any reservation of allegiance to their sovereign; had 
declared that he would recover both for himself and 
them the lands which had been lost by the act of re- 
sumption ; had obtained and preserved ah attested copy 
of the act declaring him the next heir to the crown 
after the male issue of Henry VI. ; had sent orders to 
all his retainers to be in readiness to join him in arms 
at an hour's notice ; and had endeavoured to substitute 
another person s child in the place of his own son, that 
he might send the latter out of the kingdom, as if his 
life were menaced by the enmity of his uncle *. How 
far these charges against Clarence vere true, or wliether 
they amounted to more than precautions against the 
malice of his enemies, it is impossible for us to de^ 
cide ; for though we know that he replied with warmth 
and acrimony, his reply has not been preserved. The 

• See the long and labouied bill of attainder in Hot. Pari. vL 193. 194. ' 
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peers were persuaded by the arf^uments of -the royal 
accuser ; they found Clarence guilty ; and the, duke of 
Buckingham, who had been appointed high steward for Feb, 
the occasion, pronounced on him the sentence of death *. 7. ' 
Soon afterwards an act was passed to reverse the judg- 
ment of Ankaret; and the commons petitioned the king 
to execute justice on his brother t. But Edward dis- 
approved of a public exhibition. About ten days later , 
it was announced that the duke had died in the Tower. 
The manner of his death has never been ascertained ; Fel 
but a silly report was circulated that be had been 18. 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine J. 

It was a singular but leading feature in the policy of 
this king, that he negotiated marriages for his children, 
almost the very moment they were born. EUzabelh 
had long been contracted to the dauphin of France, 
Cecily to the son and heir of the king of Scotland, Anne 
to the infant son of Maximilian archduke of Austria, 
and his eldest son to the eldest daughter of the duke of ^ 
Bretagne. In all these projects he was disappointed, 
in two of them he was completely overreached. The 
instalments of the sum to be given with Cecily had for 
some years been regularly paid^ in 14 78 they were sus- a. d. 
pended, and in 1480 war was declared between England l^^^ 
and Scotland. By some writers, the -rupture has been 
attribtited to the intrigues of Louis, who secretly stimu- 
lated Jslmes to break his alliance with Edward ; by 

• Ibid. 195. 

t Ibid.173. At the same time George Neville, sou of the marquessMon- 
tague, who had been created duke of Bedford, was deprived of his title, ou 
the pretence that he had not an income equal to support it. Ibid. And 
an act was passed " for the surety of all lords, noblemen, and oth&r tlie 
" king's true servants and subjects,*' repealing the acts passed in the 
parliament sammoned>by Henry VI., dunug the absence of Edward, more 
than seven years before. Rot. ParL vi. 191/ 

t The historian of Croyland says only — factum est id, qualecnmqne erat, 
genus supplicii, 562. I suspect that the principal cause of Edward's 
JealoQsy against Clarence arose from his having been declared the u>-x% 
heir after Edward, the sou of Henry VI. Supposing the validity of that 
84^ he was even now the rightful hdr } but it was one of the acts mentioned 
in the last note. 
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Others! to the policy of Edward, who sought to convert 
to his own advantage the disseasions between the king 
and the nohles of Scotland. From public documents 
it appears that the two princes were highly exasperated 
against each other. Edward upbraided James with 
meanness of conduct and breach of faith ; and James 
returned the compliment with the contumelious appel- 
lation of ** the robber/' alluding probably to the manner 
in which his adversary had acquired the crown *. Great 
preparations were made : James placed himself at the 
head of the Scottish* the duke of Gloucester at the head 
of the English army ; and the borderers renewed their 
depredations : yet two years elapsed before the war as- 
sumed a formidable appearance. The king of Scotland, 
who aspired to the reputation of taste and science, had 
long avoided the society of his proud but ignorant nobles, 
and admitted to his company none but a few artists, 
distinguished indeed in their respective professions, but 
born in the lower stations of life, and the more hateful 
in the sight of the natives, because some of them were 
foreigners. The discontent of ikte nobility was shared 
by the duke of Albany and the earl of Mar, the bro- 
thers of James, who, to intimidate the factious, suddenly 
arrested them both, and confined tliem in separate pri- 
sons, the former in the castle of Edinburgh, tlie other 
in that of Ci-aigniillar. Albany, by the assistance of 
the captain of a French vessel, contrived to escape, and 
eluded the vengeance of his brother, by a. voluntary 
exile in Paris. The unfortunate Mar, on the very doubt- 
ful charge of magical practices against the life of the 
king, was condemned by the council ; and though he escaped 
the ignominy of a public execution, had a vein opened, and 
bled to death in prison. Revenge rankled in the breast 
of Albany, who, encouraged by the hostilities between 
the two powers, came to Engird, solicited the proteo- 

* Bym. xiL 115. 117. Black Acts, foL 66. 
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tion of Edward, and under the pretence that his hrother 
was illegitimate, proclaimed himself king of Scotland *. 
It was stipulated, that Edward should employ his forces a. d. 
to place Albany on the throne, who, in return, should l^^i. 
surrender the town and castle of Berwick ; should hold ^""® 
the cro^n as the vassal of the English monarch; should 
abjure the national alliance with France ; and should 
marry, if the laws of the church would permit (for he 
had even now two supposed wives livingVone of the 
English princesses. Accompanied by the duke of 
Gloucester, who led an army of twenty-two thousand 
five hundred men, he laid siege to Berwick. The town 
opened its gates, the castle made a most obstinate re- 
sistance. James had summoned his retainers, and had 
advanced as far as Lauder, unaware of the danger which 
threatened him. It was generally during a military 
expedition that the Scottish barons made a successful 
stand against the authority of the sovereign. They were 
then assembled in a body ; they were surrounded with 
their clans and retainers ; and, if they Were but united 
among themselves, they always proved more than a 
match for the power of the crown. They had met to 
consult in the church of Lauder, when Cochran the 
architect, whom the infatuated James had lately created 
earl of Mar, incautiously joined the assembly. He was 
instantly seized; six more of the royal favourites were 
dragged from the king's tfent ; and all were hanged over . 
the bridge. The confederate chiefs immediately dis- 
banded the army, and conveyed the king to the castle 
of Edinburgh, menacing him with perpetual imprison- 
ment unless he should grant a full pardon for the mur- 
der of his friends 'K 

The news of this extraordinary revolution quickly 
reached the army, which lay before Berwick ; and Al- 
bany and Gloucester with sixteen thousand men hastened 
to Edinburgh. That capital received them as friends ; 

* llis mother, Mary ofGueldres wdh not an immaculate character. See 
ffyrc.*'ni. 49^. i Abercrnmb. it 446. Buch. 334^ 

VOL. y. 20 
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and every man expected that the sceptre />f Scotland 
would pass from the feeble hands of its possessor to the 
firmer grasp of his brother, when, to the astonishment 
of both nations, Albany signed an agreement with two 
Scottish peers and two prelates, by which he bound 
himself to aet the part of a faithful subject, tfiey to pro- 
cure for him a pardon without any exceptions, and the 
Aug. restoration of his estate8.and honours. It was, however, 
2* stipulated, that to satisfy the king of England, the castle 
of Berwick should be surrendered, and the .provost and 
merchants of Edinburgh should give security for the 
repayment of all monies advanced on account of the 
marriage portion of Cecily, unleSs Edward were willing 
that the former contract should still subsist. The king, 
however, demanded the money, which was faithfully re- 
paid. Albany took the castle of Edinburgh by force, 
and liberated his brother. To prove their reconciliation, 
they both rode to Holyrood-house on one horse, and 
slept in the same bed. Yet the restless- mind of the 
A. D. duke was not satisfied. He renewed his negotiations 
1483. with Edward ; on the discovery of his traitorous designs 
jf ' escaped again into France, and was at last attainted by 
an act of the Scottish parliament *. 

Another instance in which the expectations of Ed- 
ward were cruelly disappointed was the projected mar- 
riage of his daughter Elizabeth with the dauphin of 
France. When she had completed her twelfth year it 
was hoped that Louis, according to his engagement, 
would have sent for the princess, and have settled on her 
the stipulated annuity of sixty thousand francs. Four 
years passed ; still she remained in England. Remon- 
strances were made, but Louis always returned some 
plausible answer. The parliament warned the king of 
the artifices of the French court ; still he refused to sus- 

• Rym. xil. 155—163. 172—179. Cont Hist Cioyl 56a He acquaint* 
us that the kinj; was not please<l with the result of the expedition, which 
hod cost him more than 100,000/. The possession of Berwick was an ad- 
Tantase: but the exMnsn of ralaioiDg it amounteid t» 10,000 markf 
yearly. Ibid 
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pect the sincerity of his good brother. Aii unexpected 
event opened his eyes. The princess Mary of Burgundy^ 
who had home her husband Maximilian two children* 
Philip'and Margaret, was unexpectedly killed by a fall 
from her horse; and Louis, forgetting the princess 
Elizabeth, instantly demanded Margaret for the dauphin. 
It was in vain that the father hesitated. The people of a. n. 
Ghent, to whose custody the children had been intrusted, j^^ 
extorted his consent ; Margaret was delivered by them ij*^' 
to the commissioners of Louis ; and .the provinces which * * 
that monarch had ravished from her mother were 
settled upon her as her marriage portion. When the 
news reached Edward, he burst into a paroxysm of rage. 
From that moment his thoughts were constantly fixed, 
his conversation generally employed, on the readiest 
means of inflicting vengeance on the perfidy of the king 
of France. But whetlier it were owing to the agitation 
of his mind, or to the debaucheries in which he indulged, 
a slight ailment, which had been treated with neglect, 
suddenly exhibited the most dangerous symptoms. He 
spent the few days preceding his death in the exercises a. a 
of religion, and directed that out of the treasures which ^^^' 
he should leave behind him full restitution should be w^^^ 
made to all whom he had wronged, or from whom he 
had extorted money under the name of benevolence. 
He expired in the twenty-first year of his reign. , 

Edward is said to have been the most accomplished, 
and, till he grew too unwieldy, the most handsome man 
of the age. The love of pleasure was his ruling passion. 
Few princes have been more munificent in their dress *, 
or more licentious in their amours ; few have indulged 
more freely in the luxuries of the table t. But such 
pursuits often interfered with his duties,^ and at last in- 

• At th« Christmas before his death he appeared in a new dress. His 
robes were furnished with sleeves enormously long and deep, lined with 
the most precious furs, and folded back on his shoulders: " Novum" says 
the historian. " et singulare intueutibus spectaculum.** Cont Croyl. 568L 

^ In bomine tarn corpulento, tailtis nodalitiis, Tanitatibus, crapidis, 
lioiuri, et eapiditatibtts dedito. id. 564. 
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capacitated him for active exertion. Even in youth, 
while he was fighting for the throne, he was atways the 
last to join his adherents ; and in manhood, when he 
was firmly seated on it, he entirely abandoned the charge 
of military affisdrs to his brother the duke of Gloucester *. 
To the chief supporters of the opposite party he was 
cruel and unforgiving: the blood which he shed inti- 
midated his friends no less than his foes ; and both lords 
and commons during his reign, instead of contending 
like their predecessors for the establishment of rights, 
and the abolition of grievances, made it their principal 
study to gratify the royal pleasure t. He was as sus- 
picious as he was cruel. Every officer of government, 
every steward on his manors and farms was employed 
as a spy on the conduct of all around him : they regu- 
larly niade to the king reports of the state of the neigh- 
bourhood; and sucfi was the fidelity of his memory, 
that it was difficult to mention an individual of any con- 
sequence, even in the most distant counties, with whose 
character, history, and influence he was not accurately 
acquainted J. Hence every project of opposition to his 
government was suppressed almost as soon as it was 
formed ; and Edward might have promised himself a 
long and prosperous reign, had not continued indul- 
gence enervated his constitution, and sown the seeds of 
that malady, which consigned him to the grave in the 
forty-first year of his age. He was buried with the 
usual pomp in the new chapel at Windsor $. 

* During the Scottish campaign posts were first established in Eajjiund. 
Horsemeu were placed at the distance of twenty miles from each other on 
the road from Scotland to I^ondon. .They aelivered the dispatches from 
one to auother at the rate of lOU miles a day. Cont Cioyl. 571. 

+ We shall seaich in vain on the rolls for such petitions as were pre- 
sented to the throne by the commons in former reigns: but one improve- 
ment was firmly established, thav of framing the petitions in the form of 
an act of Parliament : an improvement which prev4«uted any of those 
akt'rations in the statutes of which the commons formerly complained. 
The clerks had now nothing more to do than to copy the words of the peli- 
tioa. and add to it that the king had given his assent. 

J C nt. Croyl. 562. 564. 

$ The ceremony of his interment may be read in Sandford (Geneal. 
IIi»t. p. 4—13). Immediately after lus death h« was exposed on at 
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The king left two sons, Edward in his twelfth year, 
who succeeded him, and Richard i^i his eleventh, duke 
df York, and earl marshal. This young prince had heen 
married in his fifth year to Anne, the daughter and 
heiress of John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, and thus be- 
came entitled to the immense estates of that nobleman. 
Five of Edward's daughter^ survived him. Of these 
four, whom he had so anxiously laboured to place on 
foreign thrones, found husbands in England. Elizabeth, 
contracted to the dauphin, was married to Henry VII. ; 
Cecily, the defined wife of the prince of Scotland, to 
the viscount Welles; Anne, who had been promised to 
PhiUp of Burgundy, to Thomas Howard duke of Nor- 
folk; and Catherine, the expected bride of the infant 
of Spain, to William Courtenay earl of Devon. Bridget 
became a nun in the convent at Dartford. 

board* naked from the waist upwards, daring ten hours, that he migni hm 
seen bv all the lords spiritual and temporal and by the mayor and alder- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EDWARD V. 
CONTEMPORARY PRINCES: 



Brnp^ofGer, i K. of Scotland. 
Fredeite UL llames III. 



K. of France, 
Louis XL 



Sover, ofSpabk 
Isabella ) 
Feidinaad ) 



Pope.—SixiuM IV. 



Gondnct of the duke of Gloucester •— Anests — The duke Is made Protee* 
tor — Murder of lord Hastiugs and the earl Rivers — Penance of Jane 
Shore — The duke aspires to the" crown — Sermon in his favour — Speech 
of the duke of Buckingham — Offer of the crown to Gloucester— ^ho 
accepts it 

A FAINT glimmering of light may be thrown on the 
dark triansactions which followed the death of the late 
king by adverting to the state of parties at the close of 
his reign. Whether it were that Edward had been' 
compelled by the importunities of his wife, or that he 
felt a pride in aggrandizing the family of her whom he 
had placed by his side on the throne, he had successively 
raised her relations from the condition of knights and 
esquires to the highest nonours and oflBces in the state. 
By the more ancient nobility their rapid elevation was 
viewed with jealcAisy and resentment ; and their influ- 
ence, though it appeared formidable,. while it was sup- 
ported by the favour of the king, proved in the sequel 
to be very inconsiderable, and confined to the few fami- 
lies into which they -had married. The marquess of 
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Dorset, the queen's son by a former marriage, and her 
brother, the accomplished but unfortunate earl Rivers, 
possessed the first seats at the council board : but they 
werrt continually opposed by the lords Hastings, Howard, 
. and Stanley, the king's personal friends, particularly 
the tirst, whom Edward had chosen for the companion 
of his pleasures, and who on that very account was the 
more odious to the queen. The monarch during his 
health had balanced by his prudence the rivalry, and 
silenced by his authority the dissensions, of the two 
parties ; and on his death-bed, warned by the unfortu- 
nate minority of Henry VI., had called them into his 
chamber, exhorted them to mutual forgiveness, and 
commanded them to embrace in his presence. They 
obeyed with apparent cheerfulness: but their hearts 
gave the lie to the sentiments which they uttered, and 
the lapse of a few/ days proved how treacherous were 
all such reconciliations, when he by whose order they 
had been made no longer lived to enforce them *. 

As soon as the king had expired the council assem- 
bled, and resolved to proclaim his eldest son by the 
style of Edward V. But here their unanimity ended. April 
The young prince, accompanied by his uncle, earl^* 
Rivers, and his uterine brother, lord Grey, had been sent 
to Ludlow in Shropshire, under the pretext that his pre- 
sence would serve to restrain the natives of Wales; but in 
reahty, that by growing up under their tuition, he might • 

• More'g Works, 38—40, edit of 1557- For our knowledge of the events 
of this period we are chiefly indebted to the continuator of the history of 
Croyland, and sir Thomas More. The first was a contemporary. Mis 
name is unknown : but it appears from his work that he was a doctor of 
canon law, sometimes a member of the council under Edward IV., and oc- 
casionally employed by him as envoy to foreign powers (p. 557). He de- 
clares that he has written with truth and impartiality. Sine ulla scita in- 
terniixtione mendacii, odii, ant favoris. 575. Sir Thomas More was b©rn 
in 1480. In 1513, when he was under-sheriff of London, he wrote bis liistory 
of Richard III., according to Rastell, who printed it in 1557 from a copy in 
More*8 hand<^%-riting. But Mr. Ellis has observed that the writer si»eaks 
of Edward IV. as it he had been present during the last sickness of that 
monarch, which could not be the I'ase with More, only three years old ; and 
he is therefore inclined to believe that More, was only the copier of a MS. 
delivered to him by some one else/ probably Dr. Morton. Prcf. to Har> 
4ynge, zx. 
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become more attached to bis mateirnal relatives.^ A sus- 
picion was entertained that, in imitation of Isabella, the 
mother of Edward III., the queen would aspire to a con- 
siderable share of authority during the minority of her 
son ; and to defefit her designs, the enemies .of the 
Wydeviles anxiously expected the arrival of the duke of 
Gloucester, the king's uncle, and the duke of Bucking- 
ham, the lineal descendant of Thomas of Woodstock, 
the youngest son of Edward III. When Ehzabeth pro- 
posed that Rivers and Grey should conduct Edward from 
Ludlow to the metropolis under the protection of an army, 
Hastings and his friends took the alarm. Gloucester 
and Buckingham were still absent ; the Tower was in 
possession of the marquess of D(\rset ; the king was sur- 
rounded* by the queen's creatures ; and the addition of 
an array would place her opponents at her mercy, and 
enable the Wydeviles to establish their authority. Where, 
they asked, wa^ the necessity of an army ? Who were 
the enemies against whom it was to be directed ? Did 
the Wydeviles mean to break the reconciliation which 
they had sworn to observe ? A long and angry alter- 
cation ensued ; Hastings declared that he would quit the 
court, and retire to his command at Calais ; the qt(een 
thought it prudent to yield ; and in an evil hour the 
resolution was taken that the retinue of the yoUng king 
should not exceed two thousand horsemen *. 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, was a prince of insati- 
able ambition, who could conceal the most bloody pro- 
jects under the mask of affection and loyalty. Having 
the command of the army against the Scots, he was em- 
ployed in the marches at the time of his brother's 
death : but the moment he heard of that event, he re- 
paired to York with a train of six hundret^ knights and 
esquires dressed in mourning, ordered the obsequies of 
the deceased king to be performed with royal magnifi- 
cence in the cathedral, summoned the gentlemen of 

• Ck>Qt Groyl. 56S. More. 41. 
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vhe county to swear allegiance to Edward V. ; and, to 
give them an example, was himself the first who took ' 
the oath. At the same time he despatched letters to 
profess his affection and loyalty to his i\ephew, to 
condole- with Elizabeth on the loss of her consort, and 
to offer his friendship to the earl Rivers, and the other 
lords of the aueen's fkmily. Having added to the num- 
ber of his followers, he proceeded southward, avowedly 
for the purpose of assisting at the coronation, which had 
been fixed by the council for the fourth of May *. , 

With the object of the secret messages which during 
this interval had passed between the duke, and Buck- 
ingham, and Hastings, we are unacquainted : of their 
import we may form a probable conjecture from the 
events which immediately succeeded. The young Ed- ;^p^ 
ward had reached Stony Stratford on his road to Lon- 29. 
don, on the same day on which his uncle arrived at 
Northampton, about ten miles behind him. The lords 
Rivers and Grey hastened to welcome Gloucester in the 
name of the king, and to submit to his approbation the 
orders which had been framed for the royal entry into 
the metropolis. They were received with distinction, 
and invited to dine with the duke, who lavished on them 
marks of his esteem and friendship. In the evening 
came the duke of Buckingham with a suite of three 
hundred horsemen. After supper Rivers and Grey re- 
tired to their quarters, highly pleased with tjieir recep- 
tion : the two princes, left to themselves, arranged the 
plan of their proceedings for the next day. 

In the morning it was discovered that every outlet 
from the town had been strongly guarded during the 
night, for the purpose, it was said, of preventing any Aps, 
person from paying his respects to the king before the 30. 
arrival of his uncle. The circumstance awakened sus- 
picion : but the four lords rode in company, and appa- 
rently in friendship, to the entrance of Stony Stratford, 

„- • Cont. Croyl. 565. More. 41. 
VOL. 7. 21 ' 
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when Gloucester suddenly accused Rivers and Grey of 
* havino; est'-^nged from him the affection of his nephew. 
They denied the charge, but were immediately arrested, 
and conducted into the rear. The two dukes proceeded 
to the house where the king resided, und approached 
him bending the knee, and professing their loyalty and 
attachment. But after this outward demonstration of 
respect, they apprehended sir Thomas Vaughan, and sir 
Richard Hawse, his confidential servants, ordered the 
rest of his retinue to disperse, and forbade by proclama- 
tion any of them to return into the royal presence under 
the penalty of^ death. The prince, abandoned and 
alarmed, burst into tears ; but Gloucester, on his 
knees, conjured him to dismiss his terrors, to rely on 
the affection of his uncle, and to believe that these pre- 
cautions had been rendered necessary by the perfidy of 
the Wydeviles. He conducted Edward back to North- 
ampton, and ordered the four prisoners to be conveyed 
under a strong guard to the castle of Pontefract *. 

The same evening this mysterious transaction was 
confidentially announced to the lord Hastings, and 
soon afterwards was communicated to the queen mother, 
who, foreboding the ruin of her family, hastily retired 
May with her second son, Richard, her five daughters, and 
1. the marquess of Dorset, into the sanctuary at Westmin- 
ster, and was there lodged in the abbot*s apartment? 
That asylum had formerly been respected by her 
greatest enemy, the earl of Warwick : it would not, she 
trusted, be violated by a brother-in law. The capital 
was instantly thrown into confusion. The citizens 
armed themselves; some repaired to Elizabeth in 
Westminster ; others to the lord Hastings in London. 
That nobleman in general terms assured his friends, 
what he probably believed himself, that the two dukes 
were loyal subjects; but their real purpose was pre- 
served an impenetrable secret; and the adherents o# 

•ConiGroYl.565. More, 41, 49. 
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the queen, without a leader, and without information, 
awaited the result in the most anxious uncertainty *. 

On the fourth of May, the day originally appointed 
for the coronation,'' Gloucester conducted his captives- 
nephew into tlie metropolis. At Horusey park they^ *' 
were met by the lord mayor and aldermen in scarlet, 
followed by five hundred citizens in violet The young 
king wore a long mantle of blue velvet, his attendants were 
dressed in deep moifrning : Gloucester rode before him 
with his head bare, and pointed him out to the acclama- 
tions of the citizens. He was lodged with all tlie ho- 
nours of royalty in the palace of the bishop, and imme- 
diately received the fealty and homage of the prelates, 
lords, and commoners, who were present. A great 
council had been summoned, and continued to sit dur- 
ing several days. On the motion of the duke of Buck- 
ingham the king was removed to the Tower ; a d^tant 
day, the 22nd of June, was fixed for the coronation; 
the seals were taken from the archbishop of. York and 
given to the bishop of Lincoln ;• several officers of the 
crown were dismissed, to make room for the adherents 
of the ruling party ; and Gloucester, who had been ap- May 
pointed protector, assumed the lofty style of " brother 27. 
'* and uncle of kings, protectour and defensour, gret 
" chamberlayne, constable, and lord liigh admiral of 
« England f.** 

What may have been the original object of this prince 
can be only matter for conjecture. It is not often that^ 
the adventurer discerns at the outset the goal at which 
he ultimately arrives. The tide of events bears him for- 
ward; and past. success urges him to still higher at- 
tempts. If the duke aspired *to nothing more than the 
protectorate, his ambition was not to be blamed. It was 
a dignity which the precedents of the two last minorities 
seemed to have attached to the king's uncle. But it 

• Cont Ibid. 565, 566. More. 43. 

t C:oDt. Croyl. 566. More. 47. Bym. ziL Buck, 5^3. 18& Fab. 518. 
Drake's Eborac US. 
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soon appeared that he could not stand so near to the 
throne, without wishing to place himself on it ; and 
that, when he had once taken his resolve, no considera- 
tion of hlood, or justice, or humanity, could divert him 
from his object. He proceeded, however, with that 
caution and dissimulation which marked his character ; 
his designs were hut gradually and partially unfolded ; 
nor did he openly avow his pretension to the crown till 
he had removed the most trusty of the king's friends, 
and taken from the rest -every hope of opposing him 
with success. 

While orders were issued and preparations made for 
the expected coronation, Gloucester was busily em- 
ployed in maturing his plans, and despatching instruc- 
tions to his adherents. The council met daily at the 
royal apartments in the Tower: the confidants of the 
protector at Crosby place, in Bishopsgat^-street, his re- 
sidence in London. These separate meetings did not 
escape the notice of lord Stanley ; but his suspicion was 
lulled by the assurance of lord Hastings that he had 
secured the services of a trusty agent, through whom 
he learned the most secret counsels of Gloucester. The 
sequel will make it probable that this trusty agent de- 
ceived and betrayed him. A summons was issued to 
forty-eight lords and gentlemen to attend, and receive 
knighthood preparatory to the coronation of the young 
king, a measure devised as a blind by the protector ; for 
three days later he despatched orders to his retainers in 
the norlh to hasten- to London for his protection against 
the bloody designs of the queen and her kinsmen ; and 
ghortly afterwards entering the council -chamber at the 
Tower, he stood at first ift silence knitting his brows, 
and then in answer to a remark by lord Hastings, called 
him a traitor, and struck his fist upon the table. A. 
voice at the door exclaimed, " Treason," and a body of 
ruflSans bursting into the room arrested Hastings, S»aii- 
ley, andthe two prelates of York and Ely. The thiee 
last were conveyed to sej-arate cells ; Hafctiiigb v/as twid 
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to prepare for immediate execution. It was in vain that 
he inquired the cause. The orderof the protector would 
not admit of delay ; the first priest who offered himself 
received his confession ; and a piece of timber, which 
accidentally lay in the green at the door of the chapel, June 
scr^red for the block on which he was beheaded. A pro- 13. 
clamation was issued the same afternoon, announcing 
that Hastings and his friends had conspired to put to 
death the dukes of Gloucester and Buckingham, who 
had miraculously escaped the snare laid for their de- 
struction *. 
On the same day (and the time should be noticed) 

T)of/%1iflrA nriA f\f fVtA Krkl/^Aof' n€>i.ficarjg q£ tho DrOtCCtOr 

rmed men, entered 
himself master of 
., and sir Richard 
nnounced that they 
judicial forms were 
ims were struck oST 

Two days after- June 
iivered by Ratcliffel5. 
informing them of 
Elizabeth and the 
reclamations were 19. 

it these jDurders occurred 
m ty be true of the otiiers, 
»ed put to denth at Pcnte- 
the earl of Nortli umber- 
heiifT Hutton on ibe 23rd 
osed piobal>ly under the 
!. of the fate which awaited 

body t<> be buried before 
> Westminster: otherwise 
the end of the will, imme- 
t with ihis aTifCtinK and 
ed before an imnj^e of our 
I'ouifreU'; and li»u have 
dditiun was made by him 

exerution, nnti at a mo- 
ented him from finishing 
irial with " the lord Rich 
ready been put to death* 
See the will, Exeerpt* 
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issued in the northern counties; commanding^ all men 
••to rise, and come to London under the earl of North- 
•• umherland and the lord Neville, to assist in subduing, 
•• correcting, and punishing the queue, her Uode, and 
•• other her adherents, who entended to murder and 
•• destroy the protectour and his cousyn the due of Buck- 
•• yngham, and the old royal blode of the realm *." 

With these proceedings in the north, the inhabitants 
of London were yet unacquainted : but the murder of 
Hastings, and the arrest of Stanley and the two prelates, 
had liberated Richard from all apprehensions on the 
part c ^ those who were most attached to the family ol 
the late king. Of the royal brothers the elder had 
been securely lodged in the Tower ; the younger stjlji 
remained in sanctuary under the eye of Elizabeth. Hin 
also the protector resolved to have at his mercy ; an^ 
before the terror created by the late execution coul^; 
subside, he proceeded to Westminster in his barge, ao- 
June companied by several noblemen and prelates, and fol- 
*^- lowed by a numerous body of armed men. There can- 
not be a doubt that he intended to employ force, if firce 
should be found necessary ; but he determined to try 
first the influence of persuasion; an(^ ordered a deputa- 
tion of lords with the cardinal of Canterbury »t their 
' head, to enter and demand the young prince fram his 
mother. The ingenious arguments which sir Thomas 
More has attributedXo the prelate, and the affecting re- 
pUes which he has put into the mouth of the queen, are 
probably the composition of the writer t : a better autho- 
rity assures us that Elizabeth, convinced of the inutility 
of resistance, affected to acquiesce with cheerfulness in 
the demand. She called for her boy, gdv#» bim a last 

* See the ori^nalB in Drake's Eboracum, 115. U b ^-VMrvable Hiat <« 

the 8th Richard wrote to the citikens of York • e«jkll^ letter, promising 

to reward them for their constant attachment te IkW : anil two days later 

on the lOth, bat three days before the murdew I» tJM Tower and at Pon- 

■ tefract, he wrote again to inform them of f** r^rig a<«Jnst his life by ihm 

aaeen and her Ariends. The letter was fiv ^p,n. on ti^ road, and was im^ 
vexed by Ratcliffe to the mayor. t More, 48— ftl. 
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and hasty embrace, and turning her bacK, burst into 
tears, llie innocent victim was conducted jirith great' 
pomp to the Tower ; and while the mother abandoned 
herself to the prophetic misgivings of her heart, her sons 
made themselves happy in the company of each other, 
Lttle suspecting the wiles and cruelty of their unnatural 
uncle *. 

The partisans of the protector were now employed in 
circulating the most strange and incredible rumours. 
Some revived the tale originally invented by Clarence, 
that the late king, though the reputed son of the. duke 
of York, was in reality the fruit of an adulterous inter- 
course between his mother Cecily and a knight in the 
service of her husband. Others, and in greater num- 
bers, affected to throw doubts on the validity of his 
marriage with Elizabeth, and consequently on the legi- 
timacy of his children by tbat lady. To aid these im- 
pressions the protector appeared in a new character, 
that of the patron and avenger of public morals. Among 
the married women who were known to have yielded to 
the unprincipled desires of Edward, was Jane, the wife 
of Shore, a young and opulent citizen. From the mo- 
ment that her seduction became public, she had been 
abandoned by her husband ; and notwithstanding the 
inconstancy of her lover, had contrived to retain the. 
principal place in the king*s affections till the time of 
his death. This ivoman, whose husband was now dead, 
Richard singled out for punishment. Her plate and 
jewels, to the value of three thousand marks, he very June 
wisely appropriated to himself: her person he delivered 18. 
over to the ecclesiastical court to be punished according 
to the canons. In her kirtle, with her feet bare, carry- 
ing a hghted taper in her hand, and preceded by the 
cross, Shore was compelled to walk through the streets ' 
of the capital, lined with an immense concoune of 

• Cktnt CroyL 56& 
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people*. That her penance eould not affect the title ^f 
Edward's^ children, is evident ; but it served to direct 
the attention of the public to the dissolute conduct of 
that monarch, and to prepare men for the marvellous 
scene which was soon to be exhibited. 

By this time the retainers of the late 16rd Hastings, 
and a numerous body of Welshmen, had joined the 
duke of Buckingham ; and the ruffians who had mur- 
dered the prisoners at Pontefract had reached the neigh- 
bourhood of London with a force of Yorkshiremen. It 
was believed that, in the course of the week, the pro- 
tector and the duke would have tweaity thousand armed 
men under their command in the metropolis t. In 
these circumstances no danger could be apprehended 
from the public exposure of Grloucester's object. On 
June the ^ext Sunday, therefore, he appointed Dr. Shaw, the 
' brother of the lord mayor, to preach at St. Paul's cross, 
who selected for his text the following passage of the 
Book of Wisdom : '* Bastard slips shall not strike deep 
** roots.** Having maintained from diflFerent examples 
that children were seldom permitted to enjoy the fruit 
of their father's iniquity, he proceeded to describe the 
well-known libertinism of the late king, who, he averred, 
had been in the habit of promising marriage to every 
woman whom he found it difficult to seduce. Thus, in 
the beginning of his reign, to gratify his passion, he had 
not hesitated to contract marriage in private with Elea- 
nor, the widow of the lord Boteler of Sudely J; and after- 
• 

* More. 56, 57> He gives her in one respect a commendable character 
«' Many the king had, but her he loved, whose i'avour to say tlie truth (for 
•• sin it were (o belie the devil) she never abused to any man's hurt, but to 
" many a man's comfort and relief .... and now she beg^eth of manv at 
•* this day living, t^at at this day had begged, if she had not been." Iliid. 

+ '• Yt is thought Iher schalbe xx thousand of my lord protectour and 
** my lord Bukyiigham men in London this weike, to what intent I knuwe 
~ " note but to ken the peas." Stallworth to Sir William Stoner, zxi J onoi. 
Excerpt Hisi. 17. 

t I u sir Thomas More. Elizabeth Lucy is substituted for lady Boteler 
It is probably an accidental mistake, aa both are said to have beeft 
Edward'» mistresses. More,6L 
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warls had marned in the same clandestine manner 
Elizabeth, the widow of sir John Grey. At a subse- 
quent peril d he had thought proper to acknowledge the 
^ second contract, but such acknowledgment could not 
annid the prior right of Eleanor, who in the eyes of 
Ood and man was the true wife of the king. ^ Hence the 
preacher concluded that Ehzabeth, though admitted 
as queen of England, could be considered in no other 
light than a concubine ; and that Jier children by Ed- 
ward had no legitimate claim to tlie succession of their 
fether. Indeed, he entertained a doubt, whether that 
prince were in reality the son of Richard duke of York, 
and real heir to the crown. All who had been ac- 
quainted with, the duke must know that there existed 
no resemblance between him and Edward. " But," he 
exclaimed (and at the very moment the protector, as if 
by accident, passing through the crowd, showed himself 
from a balcony near the pulpit), " here, in the duke of 
** Gloucester, we have the very picture of thai hero : 
** here every Hneament reflects the features of the 
** father." It^was expected that at these words the citi- 
Eens would have exclaimed, ** Long live kpg Richard ;** 
but they gazed on each other in silent astonishment ; 
the protector put on an air of displeasure; and the 
preacher having hastily concluded his sermon, slunk 
away to his home. It is said that he never afterwards 
i^entured beyond his own door, but pined away through 
«hame and remorse *. 

Richard, however, was upt disheartened by the failure 

* More, 60, €1. This sermon is rejected by the author of the Historic 
Doubts. That several of the speeches recorded by sir Thomas More are 
nupre rhetorical exercises, is indeed probable ; but it is equally probable 
that in mentioning this public and celebrated sermon, which was still in 
the recollection of many of his readers, he would preserve at least its sub- 
att^nce. The principal part of his narrative is moreover corroborated by 
the tpstimouy of Fabyan ^p. 514, 616), who was probably present. To the 
4>bjection that the protector lived in habits of friendship with his mothez, 
aud therefore would not allow her character to be a^;>er»ed, it may be 
r-^plii'd that there is no satisfactory proof of that friendslrip,and that the 
iiiiiu u ho could shid the blood of two nephews to procure the crown, wuuld 
rot letriise to allu v the character 4»f hi« mother to be slandered fur tlia 
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of this attempt ; but intrusted his caus* to the eloquence 
of a more noble advocate. On the bAXt Tuesday the 
JtuiiB duke of Buckingham, attended by several lords and 
^» gentlemen, harangued the citizens from the hustings at 
the Guildhall. He reminded them of Edward's tyranny, 
of the sums which he had extorted under the name of 
benevolence, and of the families which he had rendered 
unhappy by his amours. He then took occasion to al- 
lude to the sermon which they had heard on the last 
Sunday, the story of the king's pre-contract with the 
lady Boteler, his subsequent union with the lady Grey, 
and the illegitimacy of the children, the fruit of that 
nretended marriage. He added, that evidently the 
right to the crown was in Richard duke of Gloucester, 
the only true issue of the duke of York, and that the lords 
and commons of the northern counties had sworn never 
to submit to the rule of a bastard. Contrary to his ex- 
pectatioivr, the citizens were still silent; he at length 
required an answer, whether it were in favour of the 
protector or not ; and a few persons, hired for the pur- ' 
pose, and stationed at the bottom of the hall,, having 
thrown up their bonnets, and exclaimed, " King Rich- 
" ard," the duke gave the assembly his- thanks for their 
assent, and invited them to accompany him the next 
day to Baynard's castle, which was at that time the 
residence of the duke of Gloucester *. 

In the morning Buckingham, with many lords and 
June gentlemen, and Shaw, the lord mayor, with the principal 
25. citizens, proceeded to the palace, and demanded an au- 
dience t. The protector affected to be surprised at their 

•More, 61—65. Fab. 515. 

f A parliament had been gamiBODed for thw "very day, and Buckinghftm 
would take advantage of the arrival of the members to induce many of 
them to accompany him. But thele is no reason to believe that any 
parliament was regularly held, though there exists among the Cotton MS. 
(Vitel. E. 10) a copy of a soeech, with which the bishop of Lincoln, the 
chancellor, is supposed to have opened it, beginning with a text from the 
service of the Feast of St John the Baptist, kej^t on the 24th, the day before; 
The chancellor, uuaware of the revolution which was about to take place* 
hod prepared his speech, which* 'hough never spoken, ha3 accidenltall]^ 
been preserved. 
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arrival; expressed apprehensions for his safety; and 
when at last he showed himself at a window, appeared 
before them with strong marks of embarrassment and 
perturbation. Buckingham, with his permission, pre- 
sented to him an address, which, having been afterwards 
embodied in an act of parliament, still exists for the in- 
formation of posterity. It is styled the consideration, 
election, and petition of the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons cf this realm of England ; and after an ex- 
aggerated picture of the former prosperity of the king- 
dom, and of its misery under the late king, proceeds 
thus : " Also we consider how the pretensed marriage 
** betwixt the above-named king Edward and Elizabeth 
** Grey was made of great presumption, without the 
** knowing and assent of the lords of this land, and also 
*• by sorcery and witchcraft committed by the said Eliza- 
" beth and her mother Jacquetta, duchess of Bedford, as 
** the common opinion of the people, and the public voice 
** and fame is throufjhout all this land, and hereafter, if, 
** and as the case shall require> shall be proved sufli- 
** ciehtly in time an^ place convenient ; and here also we * 
** consider how that the said pretensed marriage was 
** made privily and secretly, without edition of banns, 
" in a private chamber, a profane place, and not openly 
** in the face of the church after the law of God's church, 
** but contrary thereunto, and the laudable custom of 
** the church of England ; and how also that at the time 
** of the contract of the said pretensed marriage, and 
** before and long after, the said king Edward was and 
•* stood married and troth-plight to one dame Eleanor 
** Butteler, daughter of the old earl of^hrewsbury, with 
•* whom the said king Edward had made a pre-contract 
" of matrimony long time before he made the said 
•* pretensed marriage with the said Elizabeth Grey in 
*• manner and form aforesaid ; which premises being 
** true, as in very truth they be true, it appeareth and 
•* followeih evidently that the said king Edward, during 
** his life, and the said Elizabeth, lived, together sinfully 
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** and damnably in adultery against the law of €rod and 
•• of his ctiurch. Also it appeareth eridently and fol- 
** loweth, that all the issue and children of the said king 

* ^ Edward be baijtards, and unable to inh^it or to elaim 
** any thing l^y inheritance by the law and custom of Eng- 
** land/' Next is recited the attainder of the duke of 
Clarence, by which his children were debarred from 
the succession ; and thence it is inferred that the pro- 
tector is the next heir to Richard late duke of York. 
•* And hereupon," continues the. petition, "we humbly 
•* desire, pray, and require your noble grace, that accord- 
•* ing to this election of us the three estates of your land, 
** as by your true inheritance, you will accept and take 
** upon you the said crown and royal dignity, with all 
*' things thereunto annexed and appertaining, as to you 
•* of right belonging, as well by inheritance as by lawful 
"election*." 

The protector was careful not to dispute the truth of 
these assertions. But he replied with modesty, that he 
was not ambitious : that royalty had no charms for him : 
that he was much attached to the clyldren of his brother, 
and resdved to preserve the crown that it might grace 
the brows of his nephew. " Sir," returned the duke of 
Buckingham, "the free people of England will never 
•* crouch, to the rule of a bastard, and if the lawful heir 
" refuse the sceptre, we know where to find one who 
"will cheerfully accept it." At these words Richard 
mffected to pause: and after a short silence replied, 

^ " that it was his duty to obey the voice of his people : 
** that sfnce he was tbe true heir and had bedn chosen 
" by the three estates, he assented to their petition, and 

•Rot. PmI. vi. 840.241. Cont. Croyl. 567. But was there ever any 
such person as dame Eleanor Butteler, daughter of the old earl of Shrews* 
bury? We know so little about het, that her existence has been called in 

Juestion. There is, however, in the possession of lord Shrewsbury, an 
luminated pedigree by Glover in 1580, in which she is jiamed as the first- 
born of the second marriage of the first earl (with a daughter of Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick), and as wife of sir Thomas Butler, lord Sudeley. 
If this be correct, there must have been the disparity of at least fifteen 
years, probably of OM>re, between her age ahd that of Edward. 
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** would from that day take upon iiimself the royal estate. 
** pre-eminence, and kingdom of the two nobte realms of 
•* England and France; the one from that day forward . 
•* by him and his heirs to rule, the other by God's grace 
" and their good help to get again and subdue ^/* 

Thus ended this hypocritical farce. The next day 
Richard proceeded to Westminster in state, and took June 
possession of his pretended inheritance by placing him- 26. 
Half on the marble seat in the great hall, with the lord 
Howard, afterwards duke of Norfolk, on his right hand, 
and the duke of Suffolk on his left. To those present he 
stated that he had chosen to commence his reign in that 
place, because the administration of justice was the first 
duty of a king ; and ordered proclamation to be made 
that he forgave all offences which had been committed 
against him before that hour. From Westminster he 
went to St. Paul's, where he was received by the clergy 
in proeefision, and welcomed. with the acclamations of 
the people. From that day, the 26th of June, he dated 
the commencement of his reign t. 

• More, 06. 

f Id. 67. Fab. 51S. Coot CroyL 566, wad Riebird's ovn lettM to th« 
rmiioa of dOau, Bock, p. bUr See Mote [C] at the end of toe volaaM. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RICHARD in. 

CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 

Empr^ofOer, I King of Scot. | Kings of francif.\ Satfer, of 8fm» 
VtedcrioIII. . Jamealll. Louis XT... 148a Isabella ^ 

I ICbarlesVIII. iFerdinand / 

Popes : 
SiztiwIV.1484. Innocent VIIL 



Coronation of Richard — Death of his two nephewa— Coosptraey against 
him defeated — Is reconciled with Elisabeth— Wishes to marry his niecs 
— ^Raises an army against the earl ot Richmond — ^U killed in the battle 
at Boavorth. 

The preparations which had been made for the corona- 
tion of the nephew served for that of the uncle ; and 
the arrival of Ratcliflfe, with four thousand armed men 
from the north, dispelled all fear of opposition from the 
friends of the Wydeviles. In less than a fortnight from 
j^ly his acceptance of the petition atBaynard's castlcj Richard 
6, was croWned at Westminster with his consort Anne, the 
. daughter of the late earl of Warwick *. No expense 
was spared to give splendour to the ceremony : almost 
all the peers and peeresses graced it with their presence ; 

* In the contemporary account of this coronation we are told that the anoint 
ing was performed in the following extraordinary manner : ** ^en the kyng 
" and qnene put of ther robes, and there ^t the high altar) stode all niUcyd 
**firom the medell upwards, and anone the Bushope anoynted bofehe the kyng 
" and the quyne." Excerpt: Hist. 381. This statement, however, must not be 
taken literally. The king, at his coronation, after he had been disrobed ot 
his mantle and surcoat by his chamberlain, remained in a close dress of 
crimson satin, in which openings had been already prepared for the anoint- 
ments on his back, breast, shoulders, and elbows. The queen was anointed 
on the forehead and the chest only j so that one opening sufficed in her dress, 
which was unlaced and relaoed by the lady in waiting. A large pall or awn- 
ing was held oyer them during the ceremony. See the deyioe for the oorona- 
tion, in Rutland 2«pen, p. 8, 9, 16, 20. 8ee also Selden, liaes of Honour, c im. 
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and it was remarked that the train of the king was home 
oy the duke of Buckingham, that of the queen by the 
countess of Richmond, both descendants of John of 
Ghent, and the heads of the house of Lancaster*. 

The new king employed the first days of his reign in 
acts of favour and clemency. The lord Stanley, the hus- 
band of the countess of Richmond, had not only ap- 
peased his jealousy, but was appointed steward of the- 
household, and afterwards constable of England ; the 
archbishop of York regained his liberty; Morton, bishop 
of Ely, was released from his dungeon in the Tower, and 
committed to the custody of the duke of Buckingham in 
the castle of Brecknock ; the lord Howard obtained the 
ohice of earl marshal, with the title of duke of Nor- 
folk : his son was created earl of Surrey ; many of the 
nobility were raised to a higher rank; and the trea- 
sures amassed and left by Edward- were lavishly em- 
ployed in the reward of past, and the purchase of future 
services. 

Richard had of late affected an extraordinary zeal for 
the suppression of crime, and the reformation of man- 
ners. Before their departure he called the lords before 
him and admonished them to keep the peace in their 
counties, and to assist his officers in the apprehension 
and punishment of offenders. Within a few days he 
followed them himself, declaring it to be his intention to July 
travel through the kingdom for the same purpose. His 23. 
progress was slow. In all the great towns he adminis- 
tered justice in person, listened to petitioiis, and dis- 
pensed favours t. The inhabitants of Oxford, Wood- 
stock, Gloucester, and Worcester, were honoured with 

• Cont. Croyl. 567- Hall, 25, 26. Id the Historic Doubts (p. 65) we are 
told that the deposed prince walked in the procession ; because it appejirs 
<hat ftbes were ordered for him and his henchmen or pages. The inff r- 
encuU far from correct, as the roiies charged in the roll (ArciiSBol. i 373. 
373) are probably those which had been ordered and made for Elward*s 
own coronation. To have forced him to walk on such an occasion wuuid 
have been a dangerous experiment : nor could it have escaped the notioe 
of the contemporarv writers, who mention the principal personages. 

t Apud Drake, Elwrac. 110. 
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Aug. liis presehce: at Warwick * e was joined by the queen, 

^' the Spanish ambassadors, and many of the nobility ; and 
the court, after a week's residence in that city, proceeded, 

15, through Coventry, Leicester, Nottingham, and Ponte- 
fract, to York *. The inhabitants had been prerously 

91. warned to display every mark of joy, ** that the southern 
•• lords might mark the resayving -of their graces." The 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood had received orders to 
attend, and to do the king homage ; and part of the royal 
wardrobe had been forwarded from London, that Richard 
and his queen might appear in their most splendid 
dresses. To please the men of the north, among whom 
he had for some years been popular, he was again crowned 
with his consort ; and the ceremony was performed witk 
the same pomp and pageantry which had been exhibited 
in the metropolis f . 

While Richard was thus spending his time in appa- 
rent security at York, he was apprised of the tempest 
which had been gatheriAg behind him. The terror of 
his presence had before silenced the suspicions of the 
public: but he was no sooner gone, than men freely 
communicated their thoughts to each other, commise- 
rated the lot of the young Edward and his brother in the 
Tower, and openly condemned the usurpation of the 
crown by their unnatural uncle. Different 'plans were 
suggested. Some proposed to liberate the two princes 
from their confinement : others preferred the less dan- 
gerous measure of conveying one or more of then* sisters 
beyond sea, that, whatever might be the subsequent 
policy of Richard, the posterity of his brother might sur- 
vive to claim, perhaps to recover, the crown. But the 
king, though it was unknown, had already guarded 
against the first of these projects by the murder of his 
nephews; and to prevent the second, he had ordered 
John Nesfield to surround the sanctuary of Westminster 

• Ronge, 217. I am the more particular in noticing this progrMS, aa 
Laing has crowded the whole of it into the short space of seven dayi» 
F. *20. + Drake's Eborac. 1 16, J17. Cent. CroyL SffJ, 
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with a body of armed men, and to refuse ins:»-e8«* t 
egress to any person without a special license *. Mean- • 
while the friends of the princes steadily pursued their 
LDJect. In Kent, Essex, and Sussex, in Berkshire, 
Hants, Wilts, and Devonshire, meetings were privately 
held; a resolution was taken to appeal to arms; and 
the hopes of the confederates were raised by the unex- 
pected accession of a most powerful ally. What, in the 
course of a few weeks could have changed the duke of 
Buckingham from a zealous friend into a determined 
enemy to the new king, it is in vain to conjecture. If 
his services to Richard had been great, they had been 
amply rewarded. He had been made constable of Eng- 
land, justiciary of Wales, governor of the royal castles in 
that principality, and steward of the king's manors in 
Hereford and Shropshire ; and in addition had obtained 
the opulent inheritance of Humphrey de Bohun, which 
the \ite monarch had unjustly annexed to his own de- 
mesnes t. Perhaps his knowledge of the cruel and sus- 
picious character of the usurper had taught him to fear 
that he himself, to whom the Lancastrians looked up for 
protection, might be the next victim : perhaps, as has 
been said, his opinions were changed by the artful and 
eloquent observations of his prisoner Morton. How- 
ever that may be, Buckingham, whose wife was the sister 
of Elizabeth, engaged to restore the crown to the young 
prince, whom he had contributed to dethrone ; and his 
resolution to put himself at the head of the party was 
communicated in circular letters to the principal of the 
confederates. At that very moment, when their hearts 
beat with the confidence of success, their hopes were 
suddenly dashed to the ground by the mournful intelli- 

• Cont. Croyl. 567, 56a 

t Bohun ha«l left two daughters, who dfyided bit property between 
them. One married Henry IV., the other an ancettor of the duke. When 
the p<Mterity of Henry IV. became extinct in Henry VI., Bnckinyham 
eJAimed the share of tlie second sister; but it was refused by Edward IV. 
Most writers say that Rich«rd also refused it • but the contrary appears 
'."om Dacdale*s Baronage., i 168. ~ , 

VOL. T. 22 
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gence that the two princes for whom they intended to 
fcgut, wdre no longer alive *. 

On what day, or in what manner they perished, was 
kept a profound secret : the following is the most con- 
sistent and prohahle account, collected from the confes- 
sion made hy the. murderers in the next reign. Soon 
after his departure from London, Richard had tampered 
in vain with Brakenbury, the governor of the Tower. 
From Warwick he despatched sir James Tyrrel, his 
master of the horse, with orders that he should receive 
the keys and the command of the fortress during twenty- 
four hours. In the night Tyrrel, accompanied by Forest, 
a> known assassin, and Dighton, one of his grooms, as- 
cended the Staircase leading to the chamber in which 
the two princes lay asleep. While Tyrrel watched with- 
out, Forest and Dighton entered the room, smothered 
their victims with the bed-clothes, called in their em- 
ployer to view the dead bodies, and by his orders buried 
them at the foot of the staircase. In the morning Tyrrel 
restored the ^eys to Brakenbury, and rejoined the king 
before his coronation ^t York. Aware of the execi^ation 
to which the knowledge of this black deed must expose 
him, Richard was anxious that it should not transpire ; 
but when he understood that men had taken up arms to 
liberate the two prmces, he suffered the intelligence of 
their death to be published, that he might disconcert 
the plans, and awaken the fears of his enemies t. 

The intelligence was received with horror bothT)y the 
friends and the foes of the usurper ; but, if it changed 
the object, it did not dissolve the union of the conspira- 
tors. They could not retrace their steps with security ; 
end sinceL the princes for whom they had intended to 

• Cont. Croyl. 568. 

t See More'* account of the mnrder, 67i 6?. Objections bare been 
raised against it, but I hope to show that thev are of no weightinaote[D]at 
the end of this volume. — Carte attnbutes t\ie story of the death of the 
princes to Buckingham and his friends, as if it were intended to aid the 
insurrection (iiL ^2') : from the Croyland historian it is certain that it 
was published by others, and had at first the effect of disconcerting •]! 
tlieir projects. Cont. CroyU 568. 
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fight were no longer alive, it became necessary to set up 
a new competitor in opposition to Ridaard. Tbe bishop 
of Ely proposed that the crown should be offered to 
Henry the young earl of Richmond, the representative, 
in right of his mother, of the house of Lancaster *, but 
on the condition that he should marry the princess Eli- 
gabeth, to Vfaiom the clainl of the house of York had now 
devolved ; a marriage which, the prelate observed, would 
Ignite the partiza^ of the two famiUes in one common 
cause, enable them to triumph over the murderer, and 
put an end to those dissensions which had so long con- 
vulsed and depopulated the nation. The suggestion 
was approved by the queen dowager, the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Marquess of Dorset, and most of their 

• If Marfjaret, conntess of Richmond, was the grsat-granddanghter of 
John of Ghent, so was Margaret countess of Stafford, the mother ol'B(ick« 
Ingliam ; but as the father of the former was an elder brother, she was 
deemed the head of the hoase of Lancaster, and had married Edmund eari 
of Richmond, the son of aueeQ.Catherine by Owen Tudor — BuckioKliam 
was descended also from Thomas doke of Gloucester, sixth son of Edward ■ 
111. These particulars will be plain from the following table : — 
Edward III. 



John, ■> Catherine 

duke of I Swynford. 
Lancaster. 

John, ' 

earl of 

Somerset. 



Thomas, 

duke of 
Gloucester. 



C«therineiwOwen 

relict of 
flsaryV 



John, 
Tudor, duke of 
Somerset 



Edmund. 

duke of 

Somerset 



Anne«:Edmnnd 
■ earl of 
Stafford. 



Humphrey, 

duke of 
Buckingham. 



Edmund ■> Margaret Henry, Edmund Margaret-^Humphuvy 



duke of duke of 

Somerset, Somerset, 

o. s. p. o. s. p. 



earl of 
StaflGn^ 



Henry, 

earl of 

Richmond. 



Henry, 

duke of 

Buoking^Mi 
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8epl« friends ; the countess of Richmond consented in the 
^"^ name of her son ; and a messenger was despatched to 
Bretagne, to inform the earl of the agreement, to hasten 
his return to England, and to announce the eighteenth 
of October as the day fixed for the general rising in his 
fevour*. 

The new pkn of the confederates escaped the vigi- 
lance of the king, who, ignorant of his danger, proceeded 
from York into liiicolnshire : but in a fortnight the an- 
swer of Henry was received, and was no sooner commu- 
nicated to his friends than it reached the ears of Rich- 
Oct, ard. To prepare for the contest, he summoned all his . 
^'* . adherents to meet him with their retainers at Leicester, 
IS. proclaimed Buckingham a traitor, and sent for the great 
seal from London t. On the appointed day the rising 
IS. took place. The marquess of Dorset proclaimed Henry 
at Exeter ; the bishop of Salisbury declared for him in 
Wiltshire ; the gentlemen in Kent met for the same 
Oct purpose at Maidstone ;-.those of Berkshire at Newberry ; 
23. and the duke of Buckingham unfUrled' his standard at 
Brecon $. 

Five days later, Richard joined his army at Leicester, 
where he issued a most singular proclamation. He 
begins by boasting of his zeal for morality and the ad- 
ministration of justice ; then calls his enemies *' traitors, 
" adulterers, and bawds ;" asserts that their object is 
not only the destruction of the throne, but '* the lettintr 
. ** of virtue, and the damnable maintenance of vice ;" 
grants a free pardon to all yeomen and commoners who 
have been deluded by the false pretensions of the rebels; 
threatens with the punishment of treason all who shall 
hereafter lend them assistance ; and ] romises rewards 
for the apprehension of Buckingham and his associates ^S. 
But Riehard's good fortune served him better than hs 

• Coot. Croyl. 568. 
f Drake, Eborac. 119. Kyni. j^ii. Sa3. VAhsA IGO 
I Rot ParL Ti. 245. 84ft- « Rvm. xil 204. 
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money offered for his ransom. By the king's order he 
suffered with others at Exeter *. 

' When the conqueror bad traversed the southern 
counties, and by repeated executions punished such of 
his enemies as fell into his hands, he returned to the 
capital, and summoned .a parliament. This assembly, 
like those of the last reign in similar circumstances. 
Not. proved its loyalty by its eagerness to anticipate every 
11* wish of the monarch t. It adopted and confirmed the 
celebrated petition presented to Richard during his pro- 
tectorate; pronounced him "undoubted king of this 
" realm of England as well by right of consanguinity 
** and inheritance, as by lawful election, consecration 
•* and coronation ;" and entailed the crown on the issue 
of his body, particularly his son, Edward prmce of Wales, 
whose succession the lords spiritual and temporal 1)ound 
themselves to uphold. Then followed a bill of attainder, 
which, though a common measure in these turbulent 
times, is said to have been severe and comprehensive be- 
yond all precedent. One duke, one marquess, three 
earls, three bishops, with many knights and gentlemen, 
were deprived of their estates, honours, and rights. The 
forfeitures were employed partly to augment the revenue 
of the crown, partly to, remunerate the king's northern 
adherents, who were thus transplanted into the southern 
counties, and converted into spies on the disaffection of 
their neighbjurs. Among the attainted was the coun- 
tess of Richmond. But she was spared from execution 
at the intercession of her husband the lord Stanley, who 
had convinced Richard of bis own loyalty, and who, on 
his promise to watch over the conduct of his consort, was 
permitted to retain the possession of her estates during 
liis life J. 

As the marriage between Edward IV. and Elizabeth 
Grey had now been declared null by the approbation 

• Cont Croyl. 56S. 670. 

+ The historian attributes the conduoi of the parliament to fear, pnq[iter 
insentem in constantissimos cadeutem mstum* Cont. Croyl. 570. 



nff< 
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given to the petition' presented at Baynard's castle, their 
son was officially termed " Edward the hastard, lately 
" called Edward the fifth :" his mother was designated 
Elizabeth late wife of sir John Grey, and the letters 
patent were annulled by which she had been entitled to 
her dower as queen of England *. Still the king was 
seriously alarmed at the idea of a Qiarriage between the 
young earl of Richmond and the eldest of her daughters. 
At the last festival of Christmas a meeting had been 
held at Rhedon in Bretagne, where Henry solemnly 
swore to make her his queen as soon as he should 
triumph over the usurper ; and the exiles to the number 
of five hundred had on that condition promised him 
fealty, and done homage to him as to their sovereign. 
It was not that Henry of himself could advance any right 
to the crown. By the father's side he was descended 
from Owen Tudor and Catherine, the relict of Henry V. : 
by the mother's from John Beaufort earl of Somerset, 
the natural son of John of Ghent by Catherine Swyn- 
ford. Somerset, indeed, had been legitimated : but the 
reader is aware that an act of parliament had ex- 
pressly excluded him, and his posterity from the succes- 
sion to the crown. There were still in Spain and Portu- 
gal princes and prinpesses of the house of Lancaster : 
but they despised or neglected a disputed title, and the 
partisans of the family looked up to Henry and his 
mother as their natural chiefs. Under no circumstances, 
much less under these, would the lords attached to the 
house of York have admitted the claim of the earl of 
Richmond. But convinced of the death of the two sons 
of Edward, they considered his eldest daughter as right- 
fhl sovereign ; and the moment Henry bound himself 
by oath to marry that princess, they swore fealty to him 
as the future husband of her, who was by succession 
queen of England. 
To defeat this project now became the chief policy of 

•Kyiii.zii.S59. Rot. Pari. vi. S63. 
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A. D. Richard. That he might draw the late queen out of the 
JjJ®**' sanctuary, he tempted- her with the most flattering pro- 
j *''^' mises, and harassed her with the most terrible threats. 
Message after message was interchanged ; and at last a 
private treaty was concluded, in consequence of which 
he swore tnrthe presence of several lords and prelates, 
and the mayor and aldermen, that she and her daughters 
should be treated by him as his kinswomen ; that their 
lives should be in no danger ; that the mother should 
possess an annuity of seven hundred marks for life; and 
that each of the daughters should receive lands to the 
value of two hundred marks as a marriage portion, and 
be married to none but gentlemen *. Induced by these 
promises she repaired with her family to court: both 
mother and daughters were kindly received ; and 
marks of peculiar distinction were lavished upon young 
Elisabeth, whom' Richard had probably destined to be 
wife of his s<^n Edward. But that prince suddenly ex- 
April pired at Middleham, and the king and his consort were 
9. for a time inconsolable on account of their loss t. What 
Richard*s designs might now be with respect to Eliza- 
beth were unknown ; but she was attached to the com- . 
pany of the queen, and thus kept in real though honouf- 
able captivi^. 

At length the king had leisure to direct bis attention ' 
to Bretagne, where the earl of Richmond and the exiles 
were busily employed in devising the means of expelling 
him from the throne. No expense was spared to pro- 
cure the most accurate information of their numbers and 
projects ; and the useful aid of Landois, the Breton mi- 
nister, was purchased with valuable presents. The duke 
Francis listened by degrees to the suggestions c^ his 
Ikvourite: an armistice between the two nations pre- 
pared the way for more frequent intercourse : the king 
raised a body of a thousand archers for the service of his 
new friend ; and a dark plot was framed for the a|ipre- 

• EUis, S ser. 1 149. Back apnd Rennet, p. 5S8. 
t Cont. Croyl. 671. 
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hension of Henry and of bis principal adherents*. They 
would have been caumbt in the toils of their wily adver- 
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Westminster. Whether it were from policy or inclina- 
tion, he affected extraordinary magnificence : the holi- 
days were a constant repetition of feastinsr, balls, and 
amusements ; and it was remarked with surprise that in 
every company his niece Elizabeth appeared in robes 
exactly similar to those worn by the queen consort. Be- 
fore men could discover the cause of this unusual ar- 
rans^ment the latter suddenly fell sick ; and Richard, in 
expectation of her death, offered his hand to his niece. 
Hfer mother is said not to have disapproved of the unna- 
tural union, but to have written to her son the marquess 
A. D. of Dorset at Paris, aud to have ordered him to retire 
1485. from the councils of Henry. The princess herself, in a 
^*^' letter which she wrote to the duke of Norfolk, showed 
how much she was dazzled with the splendours of royal- 
ty. She solicited the good offices of that nobleman in 
her favour, protested that the king was " her joy and 
•* maker in this world, and that she was his in heart and 
" thought," and hinted her surprise at the duration of 
Mar. ^^® queen's illness, and her apprehensions " that she 
16. " would never die *." These apprehensions, however, 
were soon quieted : in less than a month the queen ex- 
]:ired; and Elizabeth was flattered with the idea qf 
mounting the throne, Richard with the prospect of dis- 
concerting by this marriage the machinations of his rival. 
But when the king communicated the plan to RatcLffe 
and to Catesby, " knight and esquire of the body,'* both 
confidants by whose advice he was generally ruled, he 
experienced an unexpected and most obstinate oppo- 
sition. Their objection perhaps arose, as the historian 
surmises, fVom a well-grounded apprehension, that if 
lilizabeth should become queen, she would revenge on 
them the murder of her uncle and brother at Pontefract : 
but their arguments, whatever were their secret motives, 
deserved the most serious attention of theur master. 
They represented to him that this incestuous marriage 

• See Buck, p. 568. 
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would be an object of horror to the people, and vvould be 
condemned by the clergy : that suspicions were already 
entertained of his having removed the queen by poison 
to make room for the niece* ; that to many her in the 
present otrcumstances would convert such suspicions intj 
a certainty, and would in consequence deprive him of 
his stanchest adherents, the men of the northern coun- 
ties, for whose support he had been hitherto indebted to 
the respect which they bore to his late consort, as - 
daughter of the great earl of Warwick. The king, 
though with considerable reluctance, yielded to their 
remonstrances. In the great hall of the Temple he as- 
sured the mayor, aldermen, and commoner^, that no 
such marriage had ever been contemplated ; and by a Apt 
letter to the citizens of York, required them to refuse * V 
credit to the slanderous tales which had been circulated, 
and to apprehend and bring before the council all per- 
sons known to advance or propagate reports to his pre- 
judice t. r 

As the time approached, in which the contest for the 
crown was to be decided, the mind of Richard became 
the prey of doubts and apt)rehensions. It may be tha 
- the disturbed rest, the imaginary spectres, and the sud 
den terrors described by sir Thomas More, were the fic- 
tions of his enemies $ : but, unfurnished as he- was with 

• From the expregsions in Elisabeth's Wt(>r mentioned hef re, ^here is 
Teason to fear that this susiiicion was too tnia It is evident Richard hud 
not only promised to marry her, but had told her that the queen would die 
in February, lleuce she observes that the better part uf February is 
past, and the queen still alive. Buck, p. 568. 

t See the whide acrount in the Croylaud Historian. 579^ The letter to 
ty»e citizens of York is in Drake's Eboracum, p. 1^9. That writer 8up|K)ses 
it to have been written in 1484. But as it alludfs io the reptnts aGout the 
in:irriage, and observes that tlie kinj^ had already explained matfers to tlie 
citizens of London, which tin* Croyland Historian stiys he d'd some time 
before Easter, i have no difticulty in fixing it to the present year. 

J •* I Imve heard by credible rejtort of such as were secret with his 
" chamberers, that he never had quiet in his minii, never thought h'mself 
** sure. When he went abroad, his eyes whirled about, his body privily 
" fenced, his hand ever on his da^jger, his countenance and manner like 
" one always ready to strike again. He took ill rests at night, lay Ions 
** waking and musing, sure we*Hi**4 with care and watch, rather slumberaj 
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money, and suspicious of his adheren, s, he could not 
look forward to a contest, in which his crown and lifo 
were at stake, without feeling considerable alarm. The 
treasures left by his brother, the monies arising from 
the late forfeitures, and three tenths obtained from the 
clergy, had all been expended. He dared not summon 
o parliament for the purpose of demanding a subsidy : 
and to solicit a benevolence he had already pronounced 
illegal and unconstitutional. Yet his necessities com- 
pelled him to adopt the thing, while he refused it the 
name . and though by extorting diflferent sums from the 
most wealthy of the citizens, he replenished his coffers, 
lie forfeited at the same time the small share which he 
retained in their affection *. He no longer knew whom 
to trust or distrust. Daily defections taught him to sus- 
pect the fidelity of the most attached among his adhe- 
rents. Sir Walter Blount, the governor of Ham, deserted 
to Henry with his prisoner, the old earl of Oxford : se- 
veral officers of tlie garrison of Calais, and the sheriffs of 
some ofunties, followed their example ; and numerous 
emigrations from the coast doubled the amount of the 
exiles. But no one gave him more anxiety than lord 
Stanley, a nobleman of extensive influence in Cheshire 
and Lancashire. On the one hand he had hitherto 
served Richard with unwearied zeal ; on the other he 
had married the mother of the pretender to the crown. 
To attach him the more firmly to the royal interests, the 
king had lavished favours upon him ; but at the same 
time to keep him always under his own eye, he had made 
him stewasd of the household. When at last ^ord 
Stanley urged his former services to obtain permisson 
to visit his estates, Richard consented with reluctance, 

•• than slept, iroubled with fearftil dreams. 8udd«nly sometimM start«>d tip, 
*' leapt out or bed, and run about the chamlmr; a^} was his re^ilf^s^ lieuit 
*■ continually tossed and tumbled with the tedioo:) impression and stormy 
•* remembrance of this abominable deed.** More, 69. 

* As the kin(( would Qot allow the name of benevolence to be appiieo ta 
Utka «ktortioii« the people gve to it tluU of malevolence. Gout. Cioil. oTj, 
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but retained at court the lord Strange as an hostage for 
the fidelity of his father*. 

At length the king was informed by his emissaries 
that the earl of Richmond with the permission of Charles 
had raised an army of three thousand adventurers, most 
of them Normans; and that a fleet was lying in the 
mouth of the Seine to transport them to England. He j^j^ 
affected to receive the intelligence with joy ; and imme- 23. 
diately, to prepare the public for the event, published a 
longand artful proclamation,which stated that '* the king's 
" rebels and traitors, disabled and attainted by authority 
** of the high court of parliament, of whom many wei-e 
" known for open murderers, adulterers, and extor- 
" tioners, h«td forsaken their natural country? and put 
" themselves at first under the obedience of the duke of 
** Bretagne, to whom they had made promises so unna- 
" tural and abominable that they had been refused by* 
" that prince — that they had next betaken themselves 
-" to the king's ancient enemy, Charles, calling himself 
** king of France, and chosen for their captain one Henry 
" Tudor, descended of bastard blood both by the father's 
** and the mother's side, and who therefore could never 
** have any claim to the crown of England but by con- 
" quest — that the said Henry Tudor, in order that he 
" migbt achieve his false intent by the aid of the kings 
•• ancient enemy of France, had covenanted with him to 
" give up in perpetuity all the right, which the king of 
" England had to the crown of France, to Normandy, 
** Anjou, Maine, Guienne, Calais, and the marches, dnd 
" to dissever the arms of France from the arms of Eng- • 
'* land for ever — that in more proof of his said purpose 

* of conquest, the said Henry Tudor had given away 

* archbishoprics, bislioprics, and other dignities spiritual, 

* and the duchies, earldoms, baronies, and other inherit- 
' ances of knights, esquires, and gentlemen, within the 

'* realm — that he intended to change and subvert the 

• Cont. CroYl. 573. 
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*' laws of the same, and to do the most crUel murders, 
** slaup;hters, pobheries, and disherisons, that were ever 
*• seen in any christian realm- -wherefore, the king willed 
** that all his subjects, like good and true Englishmen, 
•* should endower themselves with all their power for the 
*• defence of them, their wives, children, goods,^ and he- 
** reditaments, and as he, like a diligent and courageous 
' •* prince, would put his most royal person to all labour 
" and pain necessary in that behalf to the comfort and 
•* surety of his faithful subjects, so he commanded all 
" his said subjects to be ready in their most defensible 
" array to do his highness service of war, when they by 
" open proclamation or otherwise should be commanded 
'* so to do, for the resistance of the king's said rebels, 
*' traitors and enemies *." 
Having issued instructions to his friends in the mari- 
July time counties, and established posts of cavalry on the 
24. high roads for the more speedy transmission of intelli- 
gence, Richard sent for the great seal, and iixed his hea^- 
quajters at Nottingham. There he was nearer to his 
partisans in the north, on whose fidelity he chiefly relied ; 
and thence, as from the centre, he could watch the ex- 
Aug. tremities, of the kingdom. On the first of August his 
1. competitor sailed from Hartieur: on the seventh he 
landed at Milford haven, and directed his march through 
'• the northern districts of Wales, a tract of country in the 
interests of the Stanleys. He met with little to oppose 
or to encourage him : if the Welsh chieftains" did not 
iiftpede his progress, few joined his standard ; and when 
• he took possession of Shrewsbury his army did not ex- 
ceed four thousand men. A week elapsed before Richard 
heard of his landing; but orders were instantly de- 
spatched for all his subjects to nfeet him at Leicester, 

* Fenn, ii. 318—3526. I have abridged the proclamation, bat ha-ve. as 

much as pongible, retained the very Vi'ords, that the reader may notice how 

near the language approaches to that of the present day. It is dated 23id 

of June anno 2: f^'hich Fenn has madel^^: but as Richard did not 

> oegin his reign tiL ^e 26th of that month, it should be 148& 
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Aug. vals of deserters from the enemy. In the morning both 
23. armies (that of Richard was double in number) advanced 
to Redmore; and the vanguards, commanded by the 
duke of Norfolk and the earl of Oxford, engaged. 
Richard was dismayed to see tlie Stanleys opposed to 
him, the earl of Northumberland remaining^ inactive at 
his post, and his men wavering and on die point of 
flying, or going over to his competitor. Chancing to 
espy Henry, he determined to win the day, or perish in 
the attempt. Spurring his horse and exclaiming, " Trea- 
" son, treason, trecwon *," he slew with his ow^i hand sir 
William Brandon, the bearer of the hostile standard, 
struck to the ground sir John Cheney, and made a des- 
perate blow at his rival, when he was overpowered by 
numbers, thrown from his horse and immediately slain 
Lord Stanley, taking up the crown, placed it on the head 
of Henry, and the conqueror was instantly greeted with 
the shouts of " Long live king Henry." In the battle 
and pursuit the duke of Norfolk, the lord Ferrers, some 
knights, and about three thousand others were killed. 
The victors lost but few : and to add to their joy, lord 
Strange, whom Richard had ordered to be beheaded at 
the beginning of the battle, escaped in the conftision, 
and rejoined his father. The body of the late king was 
stript, laid across a horse behind a pursuivant at arms, 
and conducted to Leicester, where, after it had been ex- 
posed for two days, it was buried with little ceremony in 
the church of the Grey friars t. Henry entered the town 
with the same royal state with which Richard had 
marched out on the preceding day. He was careful, how- 
ever, not to stain his triumph with blood. Of all his 
prisoners three only suflFered death, the notoriousCates- 
by, and two persons of the name of Brecher, who proba- 
bly had merited that distinction by their crimes J. 

• Rou. 21& 

+ Ten yearg later Henry caused a tomb to be erected oter him. The 
cost was only iElO. Is. Excerp. Hist. 105. It was defaced at the dis^if 
tion of the convent. Sandford. 432. 

X Cont CroyL 673-575i Ross, 818. Fab. 520. 
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Of the character of Richard it is unnecessary to say 
much. If he was guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, 
fae was little better than a monster in human shape. 
Writers have indeed existed in modem times who have 
attempted to prove his innocence ; but their arguments 
are rather ingenioLv ^«.u :>u4ejcUlh9e, and dwindle into 
groundless conjecture* "^v^n ocnfronted with the evi- 
dence which may be aimyea i^&inst them *. 

• Sm N ole {0] at tiM end of the 
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Mmpt'OfOer. \ KingtofScot. 
Fx«deric III. 1493. James III.. 148?. 
James IV. 



Kingr of France. I&nw. 0/ i^MNa 



Charles VIII. 1498- 
Louis XII. 



l8abell«...lSM. 
Ferdinand. 



Popes* 
Innocent YIIL, U9S. Alexander VI.. I50a' Pius III.. 1M3. JnUas II. 



Procee^ngs in parliamentr— Th» kiog^s marriage — Insurrection in ikvov 
of a inretended earl of Warwick— Coronation of the queen— War in Bvo> 
tagne — Imposture of Perkin Warbeck — He is executed — Al&o the earl 
of Warwick— Treali. 8 with France— With Scotland— With Spain— Mar- 
riage and-deatb of piince Arthur — Henry's lapacit;— His illness and 
death— His character. 

The long quarrel between the two houses of York and 
Lancaster had deluged England with blood : by a for- 
tunate concurrence of circumstances it was given to 
Henry of Richmond, an exile and an adventurer, with- 
out means and without title, to unite the interests of the 
•* two roses," and to bequeath to posterity the benefit 
of ^n undisputed succession. From the field of Boswortb 
he proceeded to Leicester. Victory had placed the 
erown on his temples ; and the absence of a rival secured 
to him the present possession of the sovereignty. But a 
perplexing question occurred : on what title was he to 
ground his claim ? On that of hereditary descent ? The 
right of hereditary descent, even supposing it to be in the 
family of Lancaster* and not of York, could not be pro- 
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pagated through an illegitimate branch, which to pre- 
vent dispute, had been originally cut off from the suc- 
cession by act of parliament. Should he then depend 
on his stipulated marriage with the princess Elizabeth ? 
But his pride disdained to owe the sceptre to a wife, the 
representative of a rival and hated fiimily. That would 
be to justify the dethronement of Henry VI., to acknow- 
ledge himself a king only by courtesy, and to exclude 
his issue by any succeeding marriage from all claim to 
the throne. There remained the right of conquest: but, 
though he might appeal to his late victory as an argu- 
ipent that Heaven approved of his pretensions *, he dared 
not mention the name of conquest, or he would have 
united his friends with his foes in a common league 
against him+. The question became the subject of 
long and anxious deliberation ; and it was at last re- 
solved to follow a line of proceeding, which, while it 
settled the crown on the king and his heirs in general, 
should not bring either his right, or that of the princess, 
into discussion J. 

The reader has seen that Richard before his fall had 
named his nephew, John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, to 
be his successor. Him and his- pretensions Henry 
treated with contempt ; but there was another prince, 
Edward Plantagenet, son of the late duke of Clarence, 
whom he viewed with peculiar jealousy. After the 
execution of Clarence, Edward IV. had sent for the 
child to court, and had created him earl of Warwick, the 
title home by his grandfather. Even Richard, when 
his own son was dead, had at first assigned to him the 

* It was the common persuMion at the time that, as in private duel*, to 
in battles, the event showed the right of the inctorious party. Henry 
alluded to it in parliament. Rot- ParL yi. 268. And the same doctrine 
luui been openly maintained by Edward IV. " In division and contra. 
" versie moved betwyxt princes uppon the high soveraigne power roiell, 
" more evident prove or declaration of trouth, right and Godds will may not 
" b« hud than by the means of reason, anctorite, and Victoria in bataiUes." 
Rym. xL 7l«. 

f Becaose it was taught that a conqueror m^ht dispossess ail men of 
llieir lands, since tkey held them of toe prince who had been oonqoered. 

tBacon,8-4. -n ^ 
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kooours of the beir-apparent : but afterwards, fearing 
that lie might become a dangerous competitor, had coa- 
iSned hira in the castle of Sheriflf Hutton in Yorkshire. 
The first act of the new king at Leicester was to trans- 
fer the young prince, who had only reached his fifteenth 
year, from his prison in the north to a place of greater 
' security, the Tower. The public commiserated the lot 
of the innocent victim, who thus to satisfy the ambition 
of others, was condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
from his childhood ; and the spot chosen for his confine- 
ment, a spot so lately stained with the blood of princes,, 
was considered as an omen of his s-.osequent destiny. 
The princess Elizabeth had been his fellow captive at 
Sheriff"- Hutton. Richard had sent her there as soon as 
he heard of the invasion ; Henry ordered her to be con- 
ducted by several noblemen to the house of her mother 
in London ♦. 

The fall of the usurper excited little regret. No man 
could pity his death, who had pitied the fate of his un- 
offending nephews. When the conqueror entered the 
og"^* capital, he was received with unequivocal demonstra- 
tions of joy. The mayor and principal citizens met him 
at Hornsey park, and Yfere permitted to kiss his hand. 
As he passed through the streets in a close carriage^ 
the crowd obstructed his way, that they might behold 
and greet the deliverer of his country t. Before him 
were borne the ensigns of his triumph, the three stand- 
ards which had led his small army to victory, and 
these he devoutly offered on the high altar of St. Paul's J. 
But his coronation was delayed/ and the joy of the publie 
was damped, by the sudden spread of a disease, which 
acquired from its predominant symptoms the appellation 
of the sweatii^ sickness. It genei*ally extinguished^ 
- life within the course of twent;^-four hours ; and some 

•Bacon. 1. PolycL 558. 

t Aiidi-e, who wus present, and recited verses in his honour. — Domit. 
A. xviii. 

X These standards were an ** ymage of Sainte Gttdge, a wd firye dragoB 
" and a done kowe.*' Hall, i. 
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idea may be formed of its ravages, when it is known 
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DI0D8 returned to thek own house, an unexpected difficulty 
arose. A large proportion of the members had been ou^ 
lawed by the last monarch. Ck)uld they sit there in qdality 
of lawgivers? Even the king, who had summoned them 
together, had been attainted. Was that attainder to con- 
tinue unrepealed ? Henry was displeased with the boldness 
of these questions : but, dissembling his resentment, he con- 
8ulte4 the judges, who replied that as far a» regarded the 
king himself, the crowE had cleared away aU legal corrupt 
tion of blood ; but that the members attamted by course of 
law must forbear to sit till their attainder had been reversed 
by equal authority. The advice was foHowed : all who 
had been disTnherited by Richard were by one act re- 
stoved to their former rights ; and separate bills were 
passed in favour of the king's mother, the dukes of 
Bedford, Buckingham, and Somerset, the marquess of 
Dorset, the earl of Oxford, the lords Beaumont, Wells, 
Clifford, Hungerford, Roos, and several others. The 
whole number of those who profited by this measure 
amounted- to one hundred and seven * The transac- 
tions which followed were important and interesting. 
1°. In the settlement of the crown by legislative enact- 
ment, Henry proceeded with cautious and measured 
steps. .Jealous as he was of the pretended right of the 
house of Lancaster, he was equally sensible that the 
claim of the princess Elizabeth would prove the firmest 
support of his throne. Hence he watched all the pro- 
ceedings with the most scrupulous solicitude. To weaken 
her claim would be to undermine his own interest ; to 
confirm it would encourage a suspicion that he was con- 
scious of a defect in his own title. He therefore re- 
fused both to revive the act of Henry IV., which esta- 
blished the succession in the line of John of Ghent, and 
to repeal that of Edward IV., which established it in 
the line of Lionel duke of Clarence. In his own favour 
he commanded that all records, containing* any mention 
of his attainder, should be cancelled and taken off the 

•Rot. Pari. vi. 27^ 278. 280-287. Year-book, Term Mich. 1 Henw 
VII. 5. BacoD.a 
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file • ; in favour of his Lancastrian predecessors, he 
annulled the act of Edward IV., which had pronounced 
Henry IV. and Henry V. usurpers, Henry VI. an 
usurper and traitor, Margaret and Edward, the wife 
atid son of that monarch, traitors, and all the heirs of 
Ihe hody of Henry of Derby incapable of holding or 
inheriting any estate, dignity, pre-eminence, heredita- 
ment, or possession within the realm t : and in favour 
of Elizabeth he repealed |,he act of the 1st of Richard 
III., by which that princess had been pronounced a 
bastard, in common with the rest of her father's children 
l)y Elizabeth Grey. Out of respect fjr her who was to 
be queen, neither the titl^ nor the body of the act was 
read in either house. By advice of the judges it was 
merely designated by the first words ; tho original was 
then ordered to be burnt ; and all persons possessed of 
copies were commanded to deliver them to the chan- 
cellor before Easter, under the peaalty of fine and im- 
prisonment J. In the act of settlement itself no men^ 
tion was made of Elizabeth or her heirs ; eve^i Henry's 
own claim, which he so ostentatiously brought forward 
in his speech to the commons, ** of his just right of in- 
** hpritance, aini the sure judgment of God," was stu- 
'diously omitted; and it was merely enacted, that '* the 
■" inheritance of the crown should be, rest, remain, and 
•*• abide in the most royal person of the then sovereign 
** lord, king Henry VII., and the heirs of his body law- 
"** fully coming, perpetually with tlie gr4ice of God so to 

• Bacon, 9. 

•t Rot. t'arl. vi. .288. An act wns also passed testonog Elizabeth the 
widow of Edward IV. to the same title and dignity as she would have 
ll.id if no act had passed a^ninyt her under Richard IH., and ren>ieriiig 
her able to plead, and be impleaded, and to receive and grant lands and 
chattels. Bui it does not appear that her dow«r was restored. Ibid. 

t Ibid. ^89. Year-bouk, Terra Hil. 1 Henry VII., 5. Stillingtou. bishop 
of Bath, *ho had composetl the petition and act now repealed, hud beea 
Apprehended by order of the king immediately alter the battle of Bos- 
-wnrlh. We find him soon aflerwnnls a prisoner at York, " sore erased liy 
• reason of his trouble and carrying." (^Drake's Ebornc 123.) He hirw- 
«ver made his peace with Henry, was not included in the act of attainder, 
■•nd obtained a full pardon. On tliis account Henry opposed a motion to 
45all him before the hou^e of lords for his conduct in composing the peU- 
iixm and act of bastardy .of Edward's ^fiildxen. Yiaar-book, IbifU 
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•• endure, and in none other*." 2°. But this cautioui 
policy, und in particular this silence with respect to the 
princess, seems to have alarmed not only the partisan* 
of the house of York, hut even Henry's own friends, 
who had trusted that under the union of the red~and 
white roses domestic peace would succeed to war and 
dissension. When the* commons presented to the king 
the usual grant of tonnage and poundage for life, they 
coupled with it a petition, that he would be pleased to 
•• take to wife and consort the princess Elizabeth, which 
J^« " marriage they hoped God would bless with a progeny 
^^* " of the race of kings 'Yr'' the lords spiritiial and tem- 
poral, rising from their seats, and bowing to the throne» 
signified their concurrence; and Henry graciously an- 
swered that he was willing to comply with their request J. 
3°. At the very commencement of the session the king 
had alluded to " the punishment of those who had 
•* offended his royal majesty.*' The expression was 
noticed : how, it was asked, could the late monarch and 
his supporters hare offended the majesty of the earl of 
Richmond, at a time when he had never publicly ad- 
vanced any claim to the throne? "the ease differed 
from the precedents of the past reigns. If Henry VI* 
and his friends had been pronounced traitors by Edward* 
. knd Edward and his adherents by Henry, on each oc- 
* easion the supposed offence had been committed against 
a king, whose claim to the crown had been previously 
admitted by parliament $. Bui the treasury was ex- 
hausted; Henry wanted the means to defray his ex- 
penses, and to reward his followers ; and in defiance of 
the murmurs of the people, Richard HI.^ the duke of . 

• RoU Pari, vl 270. While this bill was before the lords, the chancellor 
assembled all the judges, and required their opiDion, whether such an act» 
If it were passed, would have the effect "of resuming all the franchises 
** and liberties uf all manner of persons.** It seems to have been appre- 
hended that the new settlement migbt have had the .mme effect as the 
acquisition of the crown by conquest The judges replied in the negatives 
Year-book Term Hil. 1 Hen. VII. 25. 

. t De stirpe rvgum. Rot. Pari. vL 278. By this unusual ezpiesdoa I 
•onreive was meant tlu! kiugs of each liue^ 

^Ibid. |CuntCroyL58L 
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As the king and queen were relatires, a dispensati(m 
bad. been granted previously to the marriage by the 
bishop of Imola, the legate of Innocent VIII. But 
Henry applied for another to the pontiff himself, avow- 
edly for the purpose of removing every doubt respecting 
the validity of the n\arriage« but in reality that by in- 
troducing into it the meaning which he affixed to the 
act of settlement, that meaning might have the sanc- 
tion of the papal authority. Innocent in his rescript 
Mar. informs us that, according to the representation made 
*^' to him in the name of the king, the crown of England 
belonged to Henry by right of war, by notorious and 
indisputable hereditary succession, by the wish and 
election of all the prelates, nobles, and commons of the 
realm, and by the act of the three estates in parliament 
assembled : but that nevertheless, to put an end to the 
bloody wars caused by the rival claims of the house of 
York, and at the urgent request of the three estates^ 
the king had*consented to marry the princess Elizabeth, 
the eldest daughter and true heir of Edward IV. of im- 
mortal memory *. . The pontiff, therefore, at the prayer 
of the king, and to preserve the tranquillity of the realm, 
confirms the dispensation which has already been granted, 
and the act of settlement passed by the parliament; de- 
clares the meaning of that act to be, that if the queen 
fchould die without issue before the king, or if her issue 
should not survive their father, the crown should in 
that case devolve to Henry's other children, if he should 
have any other by a subsequent marriage ; and con- 
cludes by excommunicating all those, who may here- 
after attempt to disturb him or his posterity in the pos- 
session of their rights t. The existence of this extra- 

• Immortalis famae regis Edvardi prsefati prirangenitum et veram lixre- 
dem- Rym. xil. 297. Carte by some mistake has translated these words 
•• the true heiress of the kingdom** (it 825). The reader may notice the 
expression vera hseres, and in another instrument indubitata hsres. 
Rym. xii 294. If the pontiff believed Elizabeth to be the true and uo* 
doubted heir to her fkther. he most also have been informed that hrr 
brothers had perished. f Rym. ibid. 
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ordinary instrument betrays the king's uneasiness with 
respect to the insufficiency of his own claim. 

After his marriage and the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, the new monarch, in imitation of his predecessors, 
resolved to. signalise the commencement of his reij^n by 
a progress through the kingdom. The natives of the north- 
ern counties had been much devoted to Richard : Henry 
hoped by spending the summer among them to- attach them 
to his own interests. He was keeping the festival of Easter April 
at Lincoln, when he heard that lord Lovoll, formerly cham- 2. 
berlain to Richard, with Humphrey and Thomas Stafford, 
had suddenly left the sanctuary of Colchester ; but whither 
they were fled, or what might be their object, remained a 
profound secret. Despising the information, he left 
Lincoln for Nottingham, with a numerous and splendid Apr. 
retinue: from Nottingham, where he received all em- G. 
bassy from the king o'f Scots, he continued his journey ; 
but was stopped at Pontefract by the intelligence that 17 
lord Lovell had passed him on the road, ha(l raised a 
force in the neighbourhood of Rippon and Middleham, 
and was preparing to surprise him at his entry into York. 
But Henry's court was now attended by most of the 
southern and northern nobility ; arid their followers 
formed a pretty numerous army. The duke of Bedford 
led the royalists : by his order an offer of pardon was^ 
made to all who should return to their duty ; and the 
insurgent force immediately dispersed. A few were faken 
and executed by the earl of Northumberland : Lovell 
himself escaped to his friend sir Thomas Broughton in ^ 
Lancashire, and thence to the court of Marjraret dowager 
duchess of Burgundy *. At the same time the Staffords 
had prepared to take possession of the city of Worcester : 
but the dispersion of the Yorkshire insurgents proved 
the hopelessness of .the attempt; and the two brothers 

* Hall, 3, Bacon. 11, and others tell ns that LovelVs attempt happened 
after Henry'fi arrival at York, and was put down by the duke of Bedford. 
I have followed the journal of one of the heralds who accoBipanied th« 
court LeL ColL iv. 186. • , 
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fled for sanctuary to the church of Colnham, an obscure' 
village near Abingdon. Humphrey Stafford was taken 
thence by force ; was condemned by the judges in vir- 
tue of the act of attainder formerly passed against him, 
and suflferfed at Tyburn the death of a traitor. It is 
said that the younger brother obtained a pardon, on the 
plea that he had acted under the control of the elder*. 
The king made his. entry into York with royal mag- 
April nificence. Three miles from the city he was met by 
20. the mayor and aldermen on horseback : at the gate he 
was received with a procession of the clergy, the accla- 
mations of the populace, and the exhibition of pageants t. 
He spent three weeks in that city, dispensing favours, 
conferring honours, and' redressing grievances : a con- 
duct, the policy of which was proved by the loyalty of 
May the country during the invasion of the following year J. 
20. Thence he returned through Worcester, Hereford, Glou- 
cester, and Bristol, to London, to receive a numerous 
June ^^^ splendid, embassy sent by James king of Scotland. 
5. During his progress through each county, he was ac- 
companied by the sheriffs, and the resident nobility and 
gentry ^ on all Sundays and festivals he attended divine 
service in public; and on such occasions he heard a 
sermon from one of the bishops, who was ordered to 
read and explain to the audience the papal bull confir- 
matory of the king's marriage and title. He left the 
citizens of Worcester with evident marks of displeasure: 
but by his condescension attached to himself those of 

• The prisoner had been brought to Worcester to suffer there ("May 20), 
but the abbot of Alnngdon arrived on the same day, and required iliat ho 
should be replaced in the sanctuary. This saved lis life for ihe ilme. He 
was sent to theTower, and the judj?es were consulted bv tlie king, whetlier 
Culcham had the privileRe of a sanctuary. They replied it was hard, and 
contrary to order that they should nivo their opiuions beforeJiand on a 
matter on which they would have to decide judicially. Henry assented 
with reluctance: the point was argued before all the >>drfea'; a. d the 
claimof sanctuary was rejected. \ ear-book. Term Pas. 1 Heuiy VII 15. 
Term Trin. 1. 

i The people cried. " King Henry, king Henry, our Lord prc-serve that 
« iweet and well-MToured face." Lei. Coll. iv. 187. Ibid. 18S. 

X He diminished tlie yearly rent of 160/. paid by the citizens of York to 
Uie crown to the small siun of 18L 6$. Rot. Pari ti. 390. 
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Bristol, whom he consulted on the causes of the decay 
of their trade, and at the same time encouraged by his 
promise to restore their city to its former prosperity *. 

To a prince in Henry's situation it was of the highest 
importance to live on terms of amity with his neigh- 
bours. Among these the most to be feared was James 
king of Scotland, from his proxiihity, from the ancient 
enmity between the two nations, and from that attach- 
ment to the house of York, which still lurkied among 
the inhabitants of the northern counties. Fortunately 
James had long cherished a strong partiality for the 
English ; a partiality so marked, that it formed the prin- 
cipal of the charges alleged against him by the rebels, 
who afterwards deprived him of life. He had sent a 
deputation to assist at the coronation of Henry ; other 
envoys had met the king at Nottingham ; and now a 
• most honourable embassy awaited his arrival in London. 
The negotiation lasted almost a month. As the former 
truce between the two crowns was supposed to have 
expired at the death of Richard, both kings readily con- 
sented to its renewal. But the turbulence and discon- 
tent of the Scottish nobility compelled James to limit July 
its duration to three years ; and Henry could only obtain 3. 
a promise that it should be continued till the death of 
one of the two monarchs, and that a matrimonial al- 
liance should be contracted between the royal families 
of England and Scotland t. 

It might have been expected that the king would 
have taken* his queen with him during his progress, to 
gratify the partisans of the house of York : it was sup- 
posed that he refused through his jealousy of her in- 
fluence, and his unwillingness to seem indebted to her 
for his crown. She kept her court at Winchester wilih 
her mother and sisters, and the counteSs of Richmond, 
her mother-in-law. As she advanced in her pregnancy, 
the king removed from London to hunt in the new 

* See the sequel of the henlcU* joonia]. Rot Pari. Ti 39Qi 
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forest ; and in her eighth month she was safely delivered 
Sept. of a son, 'rt'hose birth gave equal joy to the king and the 
20. nation. He was christened with extraordinary parade 
in the cathedral ; and at^ the font received the name of 
Arthur, ifi memory of the celebrated king of the Britons, 
from whom Henry wished it to be thought that he was 
himself descended *. Hitherto the king's enemies had 
given him little uneasiness : but the birth of his son, 
which threatened to perpetuate the crown in his family, 
urged thepa to one of the most extraordinary attempts 
recorded in history. First a report was spread that the 
young earl of Warwick had perished in the Tower, 
soon afterwards one RiChard Simons, a priest of Oxford, 
entirely unknown in Ireland, landed at Dublin with 
a boy about fifteen years of age, presented his ward 
to the lord deputy of Ireland, by the name of Edward 
Plantagenet, the very earl so lately reported to have been 
murdered, and implored the protection of that nobleman 
for a young and innocent prince, who, by escaping from 
♦ the Tower, had avoided a fate similar to that of his un- 
fortunate cousins, the sons of Edward IV, The boy — he 
was the son of Thomas Simnel, a joiner at Oxford t — 
had been wqll instructed in the part which he had to 
perform. His person was handsome : his address had 
- something in it which seemed to bespeak nobility of 
descent; and he could relate with apparent accuracy 
his adventures at Sheriff- Hutton, in the Tower, and 

* Lei. Coll. iv. 204. On this occasioQ the king's mother made "ordi- 
** naunces as to what preparation is to he made against the deliveraunce of 
" a queen, as also lor the christening of the child, when she shall be de- 
" livered." They descend to every particular ** of the furniture of her 
'* highnessos cliumber. and the furniture appertaynins; to her bed de, hour 
*' tliechurche shall be arraied aguinste the christeninge, how the child 
* shall »;o to be christened;'* the length and breadth of the cradle " to be 
•• faiire set forth by painters cralte,'* and the dimensions of another cradle 
of state, which is to Be mucli larger than the other, and to be famished 
«iith " tireatft magnificence, like as the prince or priucesse hetselfe were 
•* lyi:.gv tlierein." Ibid. 179— 184. The ceremony of the christening of 
Arih'ir is afterwards de^^ribed (204 — 207). I observe that the queeu 
dowager was goilmother, and that her daughter Cecily, attended by Anne, 
another of her daughters, carried the child ; a proof that the queen's fiimily 
was at this pejiixl in high favour with the king. 

t Rot. FarL vi. 897. 
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during his escape. But why he should be selucovl to 
personate a prince who was still living, and wlio miglit 
any day be confronted with him, is a mystery diflilJuit 
to unravel. Of the reasons which have been assigned, 
the least improbable is that, which supposes that the 
framers of the plot designed, if it succeeded, to place the 
real Warwick on the throne; but that, sensible how 
much they should endanger his life, if they were to 
proclaim him while he was in the Tower, they set up a 
counterfeit Warwick, and by this contrivance made it 
the interest of Henry to preserve the true one. 

Among the English settlers in Ireland the partisans 
of the house of York had maintained a decided ascen- 
dency ever since the administration of duke -Richard 
in the reign of Henry VI. The Butlers alone had dared 
tounsheath the sword in favour of the Lancastrians; 
and they had paid by attainders and executions the 
penalty of their attachment to the interests of the red 
rose. At the time of the battle of Bosworth the reins 
of administration were held by the chief of tjie Yorkists, 
the earl of Kildare ; nor did Henry venture, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, to irritate a powerful faction 
by removing either the lord deputy, or the members of 
the council. But his jealousy was soon awakened by 
the reports of his spies : Kildai-e received a mandate to 
attend the English court; and his disobedience was 
exctised by a petition from the spiritual and temporal 
peers, stating in forcible terms the necessity of his pre- 
sence in Ireland. His conduct on the arrival of Simons 
was of a nature to confirm Henry's suspicions. He 
showed no distrust of the two adventurers ^ he inquired 
not how the earl came to be committed to the charge of an 
unknown priest, only twenty-seven years old ; he evinced 
no anxiety to ascertain whether the real Warwick were 
still in the Tower or not ; he allowed the lord Thomas 
Fitz-Gerald, the chancellor, to introdSre the boy under 
his assumed name to the nobility of Ireland and the 
citizens of Dublin, and to promise him protection against 
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his enemies, and those of his family. The Butlers, the 
hisbops of Cashel, Tuam, Clogher, and Ossory, and the 
citizens of Waterford, remained steady in their alle- 
giance : the rest of the population, relying on the ac- 
quiescence or authority of Kildare, admitted the title of 
the new Plantagenet without douht or investigation; 
and the adventurer was proclaimed by the style of 
Edward VI., king of England and France, and lord of 
Ireland *. Most assuredly the deputy had been already 
admitted into the secret. 

When the intelligence reached Henry he was alarmed, 
not so much at what had happened, as from his ignorance 
of what might follow. 1 . He assembled a great council 
of peers and prelates, and by their advice consented to 
do what he ought to have done long before t. The par- 
don which he had issued in favour of his opponents had 
been not only clogged with restrictions, but frequently 
violated. He now published a pardon which was full, 
without exceptions, and extended to every species of 
treason. 2. He conducted the real earl of Warwick 
from the Tower to St. Paul's, that he might be publicly 
recognised by the citizens ; and took him with him to 
the palace of Shene, where the young prince conversed 
daily with the noblemen and others who visited the 
court J. This prudent measure satisfied the people of 
England. They laughed at the impostor in Ireland, 
while the Irish maintained that theirs was the real, and 
that the boy at Shene was the pretended Plantagenet. 
3. But the next measure created surprise. The reader 
has witnessed the honourable manner in which the 
queen dowager lived at court. Suddenly, if we may 
believe several writers, she was arrested, despoiled of 
her goods, and committed to the custody of the monks 
of Bermondsey. The reason assigned fur this harsh 
treatment was, that after having, in the last reign, pro- 
mised her daughter to Henry, she had delivered her into 

• Bacon. 14. 15. Polydor. 56a Wilk. Con. iii. 618. 622L 
t LeL Coll. iv. 209. , J Ibid. 
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the bands of the usurper. But the pretext was too im- 
probable to obtain credit. It was suspected that sba 
had been concerned in the present plot *. Yet where 
could be her inducement ? K Henry were dethroned, 
her daughter must share the fate of her husband. If 
the real or pretended Warwick should obtain the crown, 
all her children would of course be disinherited. At 
every step of this affair we meet with new mysterieg. 
It will be recollected that the earl of Lincoln had been 
treated by Richard as heir apparent. Though he viewed 
the new king as an usurper, he had carefully suppressed 
his feelings, and had been summoned to the last coun- 
cil, as one in whom Henry placed confidence. Yet the 
moment it was dissolved he repaired to the court of his 
aunt, the duchess of Burgundy, consulted with her and 
lord Lovell, and receiving an aid of two thousand vete- 
rans under Martin Swartz, an experienced ofllcer, sailed a. ». 
to Ireland, and landed at Dublin. His arrival gave 1487. 
new importance to the cause of the counterfeit Warwick. Mar. 
Though Lincoln had frequently conversed with the real ^\ 
prince at Shene f, he advised that the impostor should 
be crowned: the ceremony of his coronation was per- j^- 
formed by the bishop of Meath, with a diadem taken -24. 
from a statue of the virgin Mary ; and the new king 
was carried, after the Irish* manner, from the church to 
the castle on the shoulders of an English chieftain of 
the name of Darcy. Writs were even issued in his 
name ; a parliament was convoked ; and legal penalties 
were enacted against his principal opponents, Thomas 

* See Polydore, 504. Bacon, 16, 17. It Is, iillee4, possible that in a mtn 
anent of alarm and uncertainty Henry maj have confined the widow of Ed- 
ward IV., as a measure of precaution. But I suspect the whole story has 
BO other foundation than the fact that for the three or four last years of her 
life Elizabeth chose to live in retirement at Bermondaey, paying occasional 
visits only to her daugUer at Windsw. But of late this story has not only 
been assumed as true, but has been explained cm 'the supposition that sIm 
«ras confined to prevent her from reveaUng to t)^e insurgents the dangerous 
•ecret that her son Richard was yet alive <Laing, 433), a supposition, how- 
ever, which is entirely overturned by a foct to be mentioned in the course of 
• few pages. 

VOL. T. 25 
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and William Butler, and the citixens of Waterford*. 
But what could he Lincoln's ohject in contributing to, 
this farce ! Even the real earl of Warwick could not 
be heir to the crown as long as any of the posterity of 
Edward IV. were alive. If it be said that they had been 
declared illegitimate, so had Clarence the father of War- 
wick been attainted. In that case Lincoln himself had 
& better claim than the prince in whose right he pre- 
tended to draw the sword. When Henry first heard of 
the departure of Lincoln, he made a progress through 
the counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, in which, 
the earl possessed considerable interest ; and . thence 
proceeded through Northampton and Coventry to his 
castle of Kenilworth, which he had appointed for the 
residence of his queen, and his mother.. There intelli- 
gence was received that Lincoln with his German aux- 
iliaries, and a body of Irish associates, had landed at 
the pile of Foudray in the southern extremity of Fur- 
ness ; had remained in his camp at Swartmore, near 
Ulverstone, till he had been joined by the tenantry of 
sir Thomas Broughton ; and was actually on his march 
through the county of York. The king soon found him- 
self surrounded by his friends with their retainers, and 
orders were published by his authority for " the goode 
" rule of his hooste." To steaU rob, or ravish ; to take 
provisions without paying the price affixed by the clerk 
of the market ; and to arrest or imprison any man on 
the pretext of delinquency but without speciad orders, 
were made crimes punishable with death. To take other 
lodgings than those assigned by the proper officers, to 
cause any quarrel ^ affray, or to prevent persons from 
bringing provisions to the army, subjected the offenders 
to the lesser p'unishment of imprisonment. Every man 
-was ordered under the same penalty to saddle his horse 
at the tirst blast of the truitipet, to bridle it at the 

• Bacon. 18, 19. Irish Stat. 8 Henry VII f 
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Martin Swarti, remained oh the field of battle ; lorcl 
Lovell was seen to escape from his pursuers ; but whe- 
ther he perished in crossing the Trent, or contrived to 
secrete himself from the notice of his friends and foes, 
is uncertain. He was neyer seen or heard of after that 
day *. Simons and his pupil surrendered to Robert 
Bellingham, one of the king*s esquires. The priest was 
made to confess the imposture before the eonvocation» 
and then throwYi into a prison, in which he perished. 
But the pretended Edward VI. obtained his pairdon, re- 
sumed his real name of Lambert Simnel, was made a 
scullion in the royal kitdien, and afterwards, in reward 
of his good cwiduct, was raised to the more honourable 
office of falconer t. ^ 

From this insurrection the king learned an import-* 
ant lesson, that it was not his interest to wound t)io 
feelings of those, whose principles had attached them 
ta the house of York. His behaviour to the queen had 
jreated great discontent. Why, it was asked, was she 
not crowned ? "Why was she, the rightful heir to the 
crown, refused the usual honours of royalty? Other 
kings had been eager to crown their consorts ; but Eli- 
zabeth had now been married a year and a half ; she 
bad borne the king a son to succeed to the throne ; and 
yet she was kept in obscurity, as if she were unworthy 
of her station. Henry resolved to silence these mur- 

* On accoant of his disappearance several writers have supposed that 
hie perished ia the baltle. But the journal of the herald who was present 
evidently proves tkit be escaped. After mentioning the names of tlie 
•lain, he adds, " and the viseount lorde Lovell was put to flight." L«k 
Coll. 214. Towards the close- of the seventeenth ceatury, at his seat at 
Minstti. Loveil in Oxfordshire, was accidentally discovered a chambet 
under the grDund, in which was the skeleton of a man seated in a chair. - 
with his head reclined on a table. Hence it is supposed that the fugitive 
had found an asylum in this subterraneous dianiber, where be was per- 
bups starved to death through neglect. There is also a tradition that sir 
Thomas Brougbtoa escaped from the field, and lived till his death in cooi 
cealment among his tenants at Witbeislack in the county of Westmore- 
land. West's Furness, 21(K 

t For an account of this insurrection, compare the ioumal of the herald 
to Lei. Coll. iv. 2G9 -315, with Hall, 4—10. Bacon, l3--^S3. and the rolls. 
vi. 397' Vivit adhuc Laml)ertus ex rege accipitrum domitor factus, pot^ 
quAm aIi4uanti»peK iu co(|uiaa re{;ia vexu verterat. ?ol)Q»£6l9/ 
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niurs, and from Warwiek issued the requisite orders for 
her coronation. The ceremony was performed during jfof, 
the session of parliament : an ample provision was made 2S. 

^or her maintenance ; and from that period Elizaheth 
was hrought forward on all occasions of parade, and 
seemed to enjoy the same consideration as former 
queens*.* 

The first care of the parliament was to supply the 
wants of the conqueror hy a grant of money, an^ a bill 
of attainder, which included almost every man of pro- 
perty engaged in the late* insurrection t. Next the king 

~ required their aid to put down the dangerous and un- 
lawful practice of ** maintenance." The reader will 
recollect that by " maintenance*' was understood an as- 
sociation of individuals under a chief, whose livery they 
wore, and to whom they bound themselves by oaths and 
promises, for the purpose of maintaining by force the 
private quarrels of the chief and the members. Hence 
the course of justice was obstructed, jurors were intimi- 
dated,, and offenders escaped with impunity. Hence 
also (and this it was that chietiy pro.voked the hostility 
of the king) powerful noblemen were furnished with 
the means of raising forces at a short warning to oppose 
the reigning prince, or t » assist a new claimant. In the 

* On the Friday before the coroaalion fourteen gentlemen were created 
knights of the Bath. On the Saturday the queen went in proeeKsiun from tlie 
Tower to Westminster. She was dresHed in white clotli of gold of damask, 
with a mantle of the same furred with ermine. *♦ Her faire yelow hair 
" hung downe pleyne byhynd hev bak, with a calle of pipes over it." On 
lier head was a circle of gold ornamented with preciuud stones. In this 
dress she was borne through the city reclining in a litter, with a canopy of 
cloth of gold carried over her by four knights of the body. Several 
carriages, and four baronesses on gri>y palfreys followed. On the Sunday 
•he was crowned, and afterwards diued in the hall. " The lady Catharine 
"Grey and mistress Ditton went under the table, and sate at her feet, wUle 
" the countesses of Oxford and Rivers knelt on each side, and at certeyne 
•• tymys helde a kerchief byfor her grace.** The king viewed both tfa* 
coronation and the dinner from behind a lattice. Lei. Coll. iv. 216 — S33. 

^ Hot. Pari. vi. 386. 400. I have said, " almost every man of property,** 
for by mistake or design lord* Lovell was omitted. But the omission was 
discovered eight years afterward:), and a new bill of attainder was passed, 
to include him (Rot Pari. vi. 502). The number, however, 'A the in8tw> 
geuts had tlien dwindled from eight to five thousand, a proof that we ara 
Qot to trust to acts of attainder for more than the substance of the offenosb 
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preceding parliament an oath had be«i required from 
the lords, and was ordered to be taken by the commons 
in each county, that they would not keep in their ser 
vice men openly cursed, or murderers, or felons, or out 
laws ; that they would not retain persons by indentures, 
or give liveries contrary to law ; and that they would 
not make riots or maintenances, npr oppose the due 
execution of the king's writs *. In the present it was 
enacted that the chancellor, treasurer, and keeper of the 
privy seal, or two of them with one bishop, oue temporal 
peer, and the chief judges of the king's bench and com- 
mon pleaSt should have authority to call before them 
persons accused of having offended in any of these 
points, and to punish the guilty, as if they had been con- 
victed by the ordinary course of justice. It appears from 
the acts of the council that in cases of breach of the 
peace committed, or of combinations likely to lead to 
such breach formed, by persons whose rank and power 
screened them from the ordinary pursuit of justice, it 
had been the custom for the king to call such individuals 
before the council, where contending parties were re- 
conciled, the guilty punished, and the suspected com- 
pelled to give security for their good behaviour. This, 
which might be called the criminal jurisdiction of the 
council, was transferred to the new court now erected : 
which, however useful it may have proved at its origin, 
was gradually converted into an engine of intolerable op- 
pression< Other privy counsellors besides those named in 
,the act, even peers not privy counsellors, were called in to 
sit as judges ; the limits of their jurisdiction, as fixed by 
statute, were extended till they included hbels, misde- 
meanors, and contempts ; and the power of pronouncing 

* Ibid. 287. Rym. xii. 280. On that occasion the judges \uv\ been eos- 
Bulted, who replied that it was impossible to enforce the execution of the 
laws, as lonjj as " maintenances" existed. The chief justice, among other 
things observed, that in the time of Edward IV. the lords swore to ob- 
•erve the stiituteSi and yet in his presence several of them, within an hoar 
afterwards, retained by oaths persons to support their quarrels, and conse 

fuently W set aside the execution of the law. Year-book, Term MJe\ 
Hen. VI. a 
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that judgment on delinquents to which they would hare 
been liable if they had been convicted " after the due 
" course of law," grew in practice mto a power of pumsh- 
ing at discretion, and with a severity which provoked the 
curses and hatred of all classes of men. This court 
was called the court of the star-chamber, from the ac- 
cidental decorations of the room, in which it usually 
sate*. 

Henry was careful to cultivate the friendship which . 
subsisted between him and the king of Scots. To ce- 
ment it the more firmly. Fox bishop of Durham had 
been sent during the summer to Edinburgh; and a 
mutual agreement had been made, that James, who Not. 
had lost his consort, the daughter of the king of Den- 28. 
mark, should marry Elizabeth, the queen dowager of 
England, and that his two sons should also marry two 
of her daughters t. Days were even appointed for the 

• statutes of Kealm. iL 509. Bacon, 38. On the 15th of Docem- 
ber, durint; this parliument, a conspiracy was formed among the servHnts 
of the household to murder some of the superior oflicers. Six of the ring- 
leaders were attainted of felony by parliament, and an act was pa8!>«d 
which made it felony without benefit of clerey for any person under the 
TtLuk of a lord, if he were entered on the cheque-rull of the household, to 
conspire the death of the king, of any peer, of any privy counsellor, or of 
the steward, treasurer, or comptroller of the household- Before this act 
they could not be &o punished for th(» conspihicv itself, unless the act 
followed. Rot. Pari. vi. 402. Stat, of Realm, ii. 521. 

f Rym. xii. 3^9. This fact deserves particular notice, as it invincibly 
disproves the hypothesis of those writers, who maintain that Henry,knt*w 
that one of the sons of I'Mward IV. was still living,and had confined their 
moih»»r Elizabeth, that she nii^ht not divuljje the secret. If this were tine, 
' it is iiicredilile that he cotiUl have wished to marry KlizaKeth to the kin;; , 
of Scots, and her two daughters to two Scottish princes. Such nianiagt-s 
would ha\ephic*'d her in a situation N^hcre she might have publi^h*•d the 
truth without fear, have secured an asylum for het son, and have se- 
conded his claim with all the power of Scotland. Indeed, I give no credit 
to the account of Henry's enmity to his mother-in-law. That she was 
high in the king's favour just Iwfore the rebellion of Lincoln, appears 
from his having chosen her to be godmother to his son : that she was 
equally so after, may be inferred fiom his wish to marry her the same year 
to his fri- nd the king of Scots.— Pol jdore, indeed (p. 571 )t au'l Bacoii (p. 
16), who transcribes Ilall (p. 3), tell us that the king, on the rebellion of 
Lincoln, deprived her <jf all her laniis and estates. If they mean her 
dower as queen, the only property which she had, their assertion is un- 
doubtedly false. ' She had been deprived of that by Richard III. : nor was 
it restored by Henry's parliament, when it repealed so much of the act aa 
deprived her " of the name, estate, and dignity of queen'* (Rot. Pari. vi. 
28d). In lieu of it the king granted her a compensation. See the coUee* 
tiom of anpttblished acts by Rymer, Hen. VII. torn. L Nos. 29. 39- Again* 
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meeting of ambassadors to fix the marriage settlements : 
but the project was interrupted by the rebellion of the 
Scottish lords, and finally defeated by the death of James, 
who, after losing the battjp of Canglor in June 1488, 

June was murdered at the mill of Beaton during his flight. 

1^- Though Henry grieved for the death of his firiend, he 
was anxious to maintain the relations of amity with his 
successor ; and therefore, as fiie truce might be said to 
have terminated at the death of James, he ratified it 
anew in the following month. Thus was peace continued 
between the two crowns for the space of eleven years ; 
an unusual duration, preparative gf that harmony, 
which after centuries of rapine and bloodshed, was at 
last happily estabhshed*. 

As soon as the king was relieved from domestic ene- 
mies, he was compelled to direct his attention to the 
continent. By force, or pblicy, or good fortune, the 
French monarchs had gradually obtained possession of 
the other great fiefs of the crown : Bretagne alone re- 
tained its own prince, and its ancient constitution. But 
the duke Francis was advanced in age, and weak both 
in mind and body. His family consisted of two daughters, 
the elder of whom named Anne had reached her twelfth 
year. So rich an heiress attracted a number of x suitors, 
among whom the most distinguished were, Maximilian 
king of the Romans, the duke of Orleans, fii-st prince 
of the blood in France, and the lord d'Albret, a powerful 
chieftain near the foot of the Pyrenees. «Each of these 
might flatter himself with the hope of obtaining with 
the princess her ample patrimony ; but they had all a 
dangerous enemy in the king of France, who, though 

Polydore (ibid.) assures us that she ever afterwards led a miserable lifb, 
Carte (p. 827), and Laing (p. 433), that she was kept in the strictest con- 
finement. But this too must be in a prreat measure, If not entirely, false } 
fw we accidentally learn from the journal of the herald (Lei. Coll. iv. 249), 
that when the French ambassadors were introduced to die queen at West- 
minster in November, 1489, " ther was with hir hir moder queue Blissabeth, 
** and my lady the kinge's moder :" and we find her next year receiving ai) 
annuity from the king. Rym. ibid. No. 76. 

* Rym. xU. 328—331. 846. 
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he was prevented from soliciting the hand of Anne hy 
a previous contract with the "daughter of Maximilian, 
had determined at the death of the duke to take pos- 
session of the duchy in virtue of some ancient and un- 
intelligible claim, which had lain dormant for centuries. 
Charles VIII. had ascended the throne in 1483, at 
the age of fourteen, an age at which the law presumed 
that the heir to the sceptic must be possessed of suffi- 
cient capacity and experience to govern the kingdom. 
But his father Louis XI. had thought otherwise ; and 
in obedience to the instructions of that monarch, the 
states placed the young king under the tutelage of his 
elder sister, Anne of France, who had married Pierre 
de Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu. The duke of Orleans, 
though he had not reached his twenty-fourth year, was 
offended with the choice : he raised forces against the 
regent, and was compelled to seek the protection of 
the duke of Bretagne. It so chanced that at the same 
time several Breton nobles, who had incurred the re- 
sentment of Francis by the murder of his favourite 
minister Pierre de Landois, had lied to the court of 
Charles. The regency declared war, for the apparent 
purpose of compelling the duke to pardon the exiles, and 
give up the French prince, but with the real view of 
preventing the marriage of Anne, and of annexing Bre- 
tagne to the crown. Both parties applied to Henry 
The king of France deprecated his interference: the 
duke solicited immediate assistance. Charles, to lull 
his jealousy, represented the war as an unimportant 
quarrel between himself and the protector of a rebellious 
vassal ; Francis endeavoured to awaken his fears, by 
describing the accession of power which France would 
derive from the conquest of the duchy. Each appealed 
to his gratitude. The former reminded him of the French 
auxiliaries who fought under his banner at the battle 
of Bosworth ; the latter of the protection which he had 
experienced during his long exile in Bretagne. Henry 
jwas perplexed ; and unwilling to offend either, he offered 
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himself as a mediator between both. With this view 
his almoner Urswick was employed month after month 
in "useless journeys between the courts of Paris, Rennes* 
and Westminster. Charles, while he professed himself 
wiHing to accept the mediation, prosecuted the war with 
additional vigour. In May he entered Bretagne : Plo- 
J«nM ^'^^^^ft^d Vannes were compelled to open their gates ; 
' 19, and in June the duke saw himself besieged in his capital. 
Maximilian sent to his assistance a body of fifteen hun- 
dred men, who, with a reinforcement of Bretons, fought 
J^ly* their way through the French lines, and ultimately com- 
pelled the enemy to abandon the siege. Charles, how- 
ever, continued the war; and to be revenged of the 
king of the Romans, ordered the mareschal de Cordes 
A*«g. to aid the citizens of Bruges and Ghent, who had re- 
28. volted from Maximilian. Francis reiterated his solici- 
tations to Henry ; but the king trusting to the chance 
of events, and the internal resources of Bretagne, always 
promised and always delayed. It was not that he could 
plead poverty. His parliament had granted him two 
fifteenths, and advised him to assist his friend; but 
avarice prompted him to accept the money, and to neg- 
lect the advice. He acquainted the French court with 
the proceedings of parliament, in the vain hope that 
Cliarles might be terrified into forbearance ; he refused 
to English adventurers the royal permission to serve in 
U^i ^^® army of Francis ; and when sir Edward Wydevile 
July ^^'^ ^^^^* ^^'^dred men privately sailed from the Isle 
14/ of Wight for Bretagne, he not only disavowed the ex- 
pedition to the French government, but consented to an 
armistice which should last for six months *. 

It was not, however, long before he gaw reason to 

doubt the policy of such vacillating conduct. In the 

disastrous battle of St. Aubin, sir gdward Wydevile 

oS ^ was slain with all his countrymen and seventeen hundred 

Bretons, who, to deceive the enemy, had adopted the 

• Bacon. 29—32. Rym. xii. 344. 347. Com. Sapplem. c. iii. iv. PoI>d, 
569. Hall, 11— 14. Daniel, ana. 1485—1488. 
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•white coats and red crosses of the English soldiers. 
The duke of Orleans was made prisoner ; St. Aubin, 
DinantjandSt. Malo surrendered ; and Francis signed a Aug. 
treaty, by which he consented that Charles should re- 21. 
tain all his conquests, and that neither of his daughters 
should marry without the approbation of the French 
king. But the sequel was still more perplexing. In a^epti 
few weeks Francis died, and soon afterwards his younger |* 
daughter followed him to the grave. The king of France, 
in virtue of his pretended claim, demanded the whole 
succession : hostilities recommenced ; and before Christ- 
mas one half of Bretagne was in the«hands of the French. 
The clamour of the nation now roused Henry from his 
apathy. On the same day he despatched envoys (o the 
kings of Spain and Portugal, to Maximihan and his son Dec 
the archduke Philip, to Anne of Bretagne, and Charles ^^' 
of France. Of these embassies the four first were 
chiefly meant for parade ; to the orphan princess he 
made the offer of ah English army; to the king of . 
France he proposed a renewal of the truce, but with an 
additional clause, that each party might include his 
allies. Sensible that the proposal would be rejected, 
he insinuated to Charles, that if his people compelled 
him to aid the Bretons, his army should act entirely on 
the defensive *. 

Henry now summoned a parliament. The nation j^^ 
was anxious to rescue a young and unfortunate princess j^^^ 
from the power of a victorious enemy: but the cold-ia 
hearted king had determined to enrich himself from the 
generosity of the one, and the necessities of the other. 
From his subjects he demanded an aid of one hundred 
thousand pounds for the maintenance of ten thousand 
archers during twelve months : but the amount was cut 
down to seventy^five thousand ; and to raise that sum. 
the lords for themselves, the commons for themselves 
and their constituents, granted to the king a tenth of the 

• Bym. ziL 347— 355> BaooD^dJ. Hall.y. 1& Com. Supplem. t. 
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yearly produce of their lands, fees, and pensions, with 
a tax on personal property of one penny in eight. To 
^b. Anne he i)rotnised an army of six thousand archers to 
^^' serve for six months ; but on conditions to which her 
necessities compelled her to subscribe, that she should 
surrender two fortresses as securities for the repayment 
of the expense, and should take an oath not to marry 
without his consent. In the spring sir Robert Willougtiby 
de Brooke landed in Bretagne with the stipul.ated number 
of men - but as Charles knew that the English were 
forbidden to undertake offensive operations, he ordered 
his own forces to abstain from a general engagement. 
The consequence was that a few skirmishes kept up the 
appearance of hostilities ; and the auxiliaries, as soon as 
Nov. *'*® ^^^ months of their service were completed, returned 
to their own country *. # 

But, if the war languished in Bretagne, it was distin- 
guished by a most brilliant action in Flanders. The 
revolted Fleming^ with the aid of De Cordes had he- 
sieved Dixmude ; and the lords Daubeney and Morley 
with two thousand archers and thrice that number of 
Germans, attacked them in their camp, though it was 
defended by a strong battery. The archers poured a 
volley of arrows into the trenches, fell on the ground 
till the guns had been discharged, rose on their feet, 
poured in a second volley, and rushed precipitately into 
the camp. The victory was complete : but it was stained 
with cruelty. Revenge for the death of " that gentill 
•* yong knight the lord Morlay" so transported the vic- 
tors, that they refused to give quarter, and eight thou- 
sand of the enemy are said to have been slain, a carnage 
almost incredible, if we consider the smaU number 
of the combatants in each army t. 

•Bacon. 37. Rym. xH. 362 372. Roi Pftrl. vi. 420. 

f Hall, 18. Bacon. 4"}: The herald has celebrated in his Journal the 
resolution of an archer, called John Pearson, of CJpventry, who, haviog 
lost a leg by a cannon shot, continued to discharge his ariows kneeling or 
sitting, " And wlien the Frenchemen fledde, he cried V) one of his felowes, 
** and saide« have thow these six arrowes that I have lefte, and folow thov 
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The expedition to Bretagne had, however, been pro- 
cihictiye of some advantage. It had stopped the progress 
of the French arms. At the same time the levies of Fer- 
dinand king of Spain had compelied Charles to detach 
a numerous force to Fontarabia, fjr the protection of 
that frontier. In these circumstances the defeat at Dix- 
mude, and the surrender of St. Omer to the king of the 
Romans, induced the French monarch to listen to pro- 
posals for peace ; and in a convention with Maximilian, 
he consented to restore to the princess all the towns 
which belonged to Francis at the time of his death, and 
promised that, as soon as the English forces should re- 
lire, and she should give security for her allegiance, St. 
Male, Fpugeres, Dinant, and St. Aubin should be se- 
questered, to remain in the hands of an indifferent per- 
son till the claim of Chixrles to the duchy could be satis- 
factorily determined. 

We may now return to England, where of the sum 
voted in the last session of parliament only a small part 
had been raised. Tlie commgns of the northern coun- 
ties had not only refused to pay their proportion, but 
had even murdered the king's lieutenant, the earl of 
Northumberland. But the insurrection was quickly » .1 
suppressed by the earl of Surrey : John a Chambre, one 28. 
of the ringleader*, suffered at York ; and sir John 
Egremond, the other, escaped to the duchess of Bur- 
gundy *. In the next session, the deficiency of the tax, a. d. 
which instead of seventy-five had produced no morel49flL 
than twenty-five thousand pounds, was amply supplied ^^ 
by the grant Of a tenth and fifteenth. Henry with great 
care deposited the money in his coffers. War was not 
his object. Instead of military preparations he con- 
sumed the whole of the present and a great part of the 
next year in forming and re-forming alliances with the 
kings of Spain and of the Romans. Never perhaps did 

• the chase, for I may not. The which John Pearson died within fcir 
•• days after, on whose uouUe God have mercy." 1^1. Coll. iv. 247. 
•HaU.lt. Bacon, 41. Fahi52a Lei. ColL W. 346. 
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a three princes profess more, and feel less, affection for 
each other. For the common advantage of Christendom 
they agreed to set bounds to the ambition of France : 
but in reality each sought, by working on the appre- 
hensions of Chairles, to promote his individual interest 
Maximilian hoped to recover the ancient patrimony of 
his ^mily on the north of France, and with the duchess 
to obtain the duchy of Bretagne ; Ferdinand expected 
to procure the restitution of Roussillon, which he had 
formerly mortgas^ed for a loan of three hundred thou- 
sand crowns ; while Henry cared little for the fate of 
Bretagne, or the interest of his allies, provided he could 
extort from Anne security for the repayment of his ex- 
penses, and from Charles a valuable present in reward 
of his forbearance *. 

The king of the Romans, both by the promptitude 
with which he had formerly sent succours to Francis, 

' and the attention which he had lately paid to the inter- 
ests of Anne, had won the esteem of both the father 
and daughter ; and when, during the cessation of hos- 
tilities, she signified her consent to his proposal of mar- 
riage, she did no more than comply with the wishes of 
her deceased parent. If Maximilian had improved the 
golden opportunity to visit Bretagne, he woiild have se- 
cured the object of his ambition ; but his Flemish sub- 
jects were in rebellion ; the journey by land or water 
would expose him to his enemies ; and it was thought 
that the marriage by proxy would be- equally certain, 
and less dangerous. With this view the prince of 

1 4Q1 ^"^^S®» ^ *^® representative of the king of the Romans, 

^ ' married the duchess in his name in the month of April ; 
and within a few weeks, the lord d'Albret, one of her 
suitors, to revenge the disappointment, betrayed to the 

« French the important city of Nantes. War was now 

*^' renewed; the king of the Romans thinking himself 

secure, neglected to succour his wife ; Henry harassed 

• Rot Pari. vi. 43& Rym. xl 387. 394— 430. 437. 440. Ua 
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her with demands of money for the repayment of his 
former expenses ; and Charles formed the plan, sus- - 
pected by neither of these powers, of compelling her to 
' break her contract with Maximilian, and to marry him- 
self*. 

It was true that at an early age he had been contracted 
to Margaret of Austria, Maximilian's daughter, who 
had been educated in France as his consort, and only 
waited till she reached the age of puberty to ratify the 
marriage. But this circumstance, which might have 
deterred other princes, only supplied Charles with a 
cloak to conceal his real intention. By promises and 
bribes he bought the counsellors of the duchess : but 
when th6 proposal was made to her, she rejected it with 
disdain. Was not Charles her natural enemy ? Was 
he hot contracted to Margaret ? Was not she herself 
married to Maximilian ? They repUed that she ought 
to sacrifice a feeling of dislike to the interest of her 
country ; that the contract between Charles and Marga- 
ret was void, because that princess was under age ; and 
that the marriage between herself and Maximilian had 
not been consummated, and might therefore be dissolved, 
because Bretagne was a fief of the French crown, and 
by law an heiress could not marry without the consent 
of her lord. These reasons made no impression on the 
mind of Anne; but they were supported by a French 
army, which appeared before the gates of Rennes. She 
was now told that her obstinacy had been punished. 
There remained no hope of escape. She must be either 
the wife or the captive of Charles. Subdued at last by 
importunity and terror, she consented to a treaty, of 
which the principal articles were that she should marry 
the French king ; that the rights of each should be re- 
ciprocally communicated to the other; that the survivor 
should retain possession of the duchy ; but that, in case 

• Hall, 80. Bacons 48. Com. ^uppiem. tI. 
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she were the survivor, she should, if she remained single, 
hequeath her dominions to the reigning prince, or, if 
she chose to marry, marry no one hut the actual posses- 
sor, or the presumptive heir, of the French crown. She 
Dec. was married to Charles at I.angey in Tourraine, and 
13. erowned in the ahhey church of St. Denis *. 

The reader may conceive the feelings of Maximilian 
at this douhle disappointment. By his own inactivity, 
and the arts of his enemy, he had lost for himself a 
wife and a principality, for his daughter a hushand and 
a throne. His rage vented itself in threats and impre- 
cations: hut the exhaustion of his treasury, and the fac- 
tious temper of his people, forhade him to seek revenge 
hy open hostiUties. Henry received the intelligence 
with the coolness of a philosopher ; and, instead of irri- 
tating his mind hy reflecting on what he had lost, sate 
himself down to calculate the chances of deriving pe- 
july cuniary advantages from the event. During the last 
7, year he had repeatedly assumed a warlike attitude : he 
had ordered troops to be levied, stores to be provided; 
he had even appointed commissioners to extort money 
in the different counties under the illegal and vexatious 
Q^^ name of " benevolence t." In October he acquainted 
17. the parliament with his resolution of chastising the per- 
fidy of the French king, (though Charles had not then 
married the princess,) and obtained from it a grant of 
two tenths, and two fifteenths J. After Christmas he 
found both houses still more eag6r for war i an act was 
passed in favour of those who should accompany the 
king, enabling them to alienate their \jstates without 
1492. the payment *of fines, and to enfeoff lands, that their 
Jan. executors might have funds to fulfil their bequests; 
26. and laws were made, compelling the captains under 
pain of imprisonment and forfeiture to pay their men 
within six days after the money was issued from the 

• Hall, 29. Bacon. 55. Com. Supplem. vi. Daniel, anno 1489—1491. 

♦ Rym. xii. -ilG. 453. 464. | Rot Pari. "vi. 44*. 
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ireasury, and making it felony for any soldier to lea^^e ' 
the army without the permission of his superior officer *. 

Still these laws und preparations were but a mask, 
under which the king sought to conceal his designs 
fifom his own subjects as well as the enemy. The for- 
mer would pay the tenths and fifteenths; the latter 
might perhaps offer a valuable sum for the purchase of 
peace. With this view he continually invented reasons 
for delay. It would be dangerous to leave the kingdom 
exposed to the inroads of the Scots ; four months were May 
employed in negotiating a prolongation of the armistice 
between the two kingdoms t. Two more were consumed 
in forming contracts for the levy of different descriptions 
offeree; of men at arms each attended by his custrel 
and page, of lancers and archers on horseback, and of 
foot soldiers armed with bows, halberds, and bills %. These 
troops were mustered and inspected in June and July; 
yet week passed after week, and the season for active 
operations was suffered to elapse before the king put 
himself at the head of the army. In the beginning of Oct, 
October he landed at Calais ; a fortnight later he sate 2. 
down before Boulogne, with sixteen hundred men at 18. 
arms, and twenty -five thousand infantry. 

It wad now belierved that the war had begun ; and the 
people of England flattered themselves with the antici- 
pation of victory and conquest. Heniy had other ob- 
jects in view. As long back as the month of June he 
had commissioned the lord d*Aubigny, governor of Ca- 
lais, to negotiate a peace and alliance with Charles ; and, 
if we may judge from appearances, that peace was, in 
substance at least, already concluded. On the part of 
France no preparations were made to repel the invaders ; 
and Henry, instead of acting with vigour, first published 
a letter from his envoy in the court of Maximilian, and 
then another from his ambassador with Ferdinand, that 
the army might know how little was to be expected from 

• Stat, of W ealm. ii. 549. f Rym. xU. 4651 47a 

t Rym. xiL 478-480. 

VOL. V. 26 
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Oct. either of those princes. Soon afterwards he received 
2^' from D'Aubigny the rough draft of a treaty, whioh was 
immediately submitted to the consideration of twenty- 
four of his principal officers. In their report to the 
king they advised him to sign it, alleging the lateness 
of the season, the sickness of the army, the inactivity of 
his allies, the strength of Boulogne, and the neighbour- 
ing fortresses, and the advantageous offers of his anta- 
gonist. Henry had asked their opinion merely to ex- 
Nov. onerate himself from the blame ; and two treaties, the 
one public, the other private, were immediately con- 
cluded. By the former, peace, alliance, and confederacy, 
were established between the two crowns, to last during 
the lives of both kings, and for one year after the death 
of the survivor , by the latter Charles bound himself to 
pay to Henry by half-yearly instalments of twenty-five 
thousand francs, the aggregate sum of one hundred and 
forty-nine thousand pounds sterling ; one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand of which should be received in 
lieu of all claims against Anne of Bretagne, and twenty- 
five thousand as the arrears of the annuity due to the 
late king Edwar?l IV. Henry returned to Calais. His 
favourites, who had received bribes from the French 
king, applauded the wisdom and good fortune of their 
master ; but the army loudly condemned the dissimu- 
lation and avarice of a prince, who, to replenish his own 
coffers, had not hesitated to disappoint the hopes of the 
nation, and to lead so many knights and noblemen ii to 
ruinous, and at the same time unnecessary expenses *. • 
It is now time to introduce to the reader one of the 
most mysterious personages recorded in English history. 
About the time when Henry declared war against 
France, a merchant vessel from Lisbon cast anchor in 
j|g^ the cove of Cork. Among the passengers wa» a youth, 
5. whom no person knew, about twenty years of age, of 
handsome features and courtly deportment It was 

•Bym.xU.490— 608. Bacon, 63. RotParLyiWO 
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soon rurooured that he was Richard duke of Yorjc, the 
second son of Edward IV.: but how hi& birth was as- 
certained, or in what manner he accounted for his es- 
, cape from the Tower, when £dward V. was murdered *, 
or where he had lived during the last seven years, 
though questions which must have been asked, are 
secrets, which have, never been explained. To such 
inquiries, however, he gave answers which satisfied the 
cre<lulity of his friends ; and, as the English settlers 
were warmly attached to the house of York, O' Water, 
the late mayor of Cork, easily induced the citizens to 
declare in his favour. An attempt was even made to 
secure the assistance of i\m earl of Kildare, and of his 
kinsman the earl of Desmond, formerly the great sup- 
porters of the white rose. The latter declared in fa- 
vour of Perkin : the former, who had lately been dis- 
graced by Henry, returned an ambiguous but courteous 
answer. The adventurer had yet no apparent reason 
to be displeased with his reception ; when he suddenly 
accepted an in\itation from the ministers of Charles 
Vlll., to visit France, and place himself under the pro- 
tection of that monarch. He was received by the king 
as the real duke of York, and the rightful heir to the 
English throne. For his greater security a guard of 
honour was allotted to him under the command of the 
lord of Concressault t ; and the English exiles and out- 
laws, to the number of one hundr^, offered him their 
services by their agent sir George Neville. Henry was 
perplexed and alarmed. He hastened to sign the peace ^°^* 
with the French monarch ; and Charles instantly ordered 
the adventurer to quit his dominions. • This order be- 
trays the real object of the countenance which had been 

• Even lliose wha assert tlmt tliis adventurer was the real duke of York 
flfjree that Edward V. was dead, as he never appeared, nor did any one 
ever take his name. 

t Of a Scotch family of the name of Monipeny. If I understand rightly 
a letter of Ramsey lord Butliwell. Concressault told him that hvand the 
admiral of France had made many inquiries Tespeeting the birth of the 
adventurer, but to no purpose. See the letter i i Pinkerton's ScoUaud, 
if. 438. Ellis, LS8. 
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given to his pretensions: perhaps it may explain why 
he made his appearance at that particular period *. 

Leaving France, he solicited the protection of Marga- 
ret, the dowager duchess of Burgundy, who received 
him with joy, appointed him a guard of thirty halberd- 
iers, and gave him the surname of " The white rose of 
** England." Her conduct revived the alarm of the 
king, and the hopes of his enemies. Could the aunt, it 
was asked, be deceived as to the identity of her nephew? 
Or would so virtuous a princess countenance an impos- 
tor ? Henry spared neither pains nor expense to un- 
ravel the mystery. His agents were distributed through 
the towns and villages of Flanders, and valuable re- 
wards were offered for the slightest information. The 
Yorkists were equally active. Their secret agent sir 
Robert Clifford was permitted to see "the white rose," 
and to hear from the pretender and his aunt the history 
of his adventures. He assured his employers in Eng- 
land that the claim of the new duke of York was indis- 
putable; while the royal emissaries reported that his 
re^l name was Perkin Warbeck ; that he was born of 
respectable parents in the city of Tournay ; that he had 
frequented the company of the English merchants in 
Flanders, and had some time before sailed from Mid- 
dleburgh to Lisbon in the service of lady Brompton, the 
wife of one of the outlaws i*. 

With this clue Henry was satisfied, and immediately 
despatched sir Edward Poynings, and Dr. Warham, as 
his ambassadors to the archduke Philip* the sovereign 
^^^ of Burgundy. Their ostensible object was to renew the 
1493. treaties between England and the Netherlands; but 
July their secret instructions commissioned them to demand 
*^* the surrender, or, if that could not be obtained, the ex- 
pulsion of Warbeck. The ministers of the archduke 
were divided, some maintaining the identity, others the 
imposture of the pretender. An answer was ultimately 

' •Hall. 30^ 31. Polyd.582. f Ibid. 31, 33. 
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returned, that Philip, through friendsliip for the kin<^, 
would abstain from affording ajd to his enemy, but that 
he coul I not control the duchess, who was absolute mis- 
tress within the lands of her dower. Henry, to ma.iifest 
his displeasure, withdrew the mart of English cloth from 
Antwerp to Calais, and strictly prohibited all inter- 
course between the two countries *. 

Clifford, and Barley his associate, had gone to Flan- a. d. 
ders, as the envoys of the Yorkists : others, spies in the 1494, 
pay of Henry, repaired to Biussels under the pretence 
of testifying their attachment to the new duke of York. 
These, the moment they had wormed themselves into 
the confidence of the adventurer, betrayed to the king 
all his secrets, with the names of his partisans. The 
consequence was, that on the same day the lord Filz- 
walter, sir Simon Mountford, sir Thomas Thwaites, Ro- 
bert Ratcliffe, William Daubeney, Thomas Cressemer, 
Thomas Atwood, and several clergymen, were appre- 
hended on the charge of high treason. Their corre- 
spondence with the friends of the pretender in Flanders 
was considered a sufficient proof of their guilt ; and all 
received judgment of death. Mountford, Thwaites, and 
Ratcliffe, suffered immediately; lord Fitzwalter was 
imprisoned at Calais, where three years later he for 
feited his life by an unsuccessful attempt to escape. 
The rest were pardoned : but this act of vigour asto- 
nished and dismayed the unknown friends of the adven- 
turer, many of whom, conscious of their guilt, and 
sensible Ihajt their associates had been betrayed, lied for 
security to the different sanctuaries t. 

There remained, however, one, who, whUe he flattered jc, d. 
himself that he possessed a high place in the royal • 493. 
favour, had been secretly marked out for destruction. •'^"« 
After the festivities of Christmas, Henry repaired with 
hii court to the Tower. Clifford, wh^se. fidelity had - 
been corrupted by promises and presents, arrived from 

• Uym. xii. 544. Hall. 33. Polvd. 534. 
t Hot Part vi. 503. 504. Hall. 34. 
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Flanders, was introduced to the king in council and on 
his kne.es obtained a full pardon. Being exhorted to 
prove his repentance by discovering what he knew of 
the conspiracy, he accused the lord chamberlain, sir 
William Stanley. The king started with affected horror, 
and refused to give credit to the charge. To sir William 
he was indebted both for his crown and his life. At the 
battle of Bosworth, when he was on the point of sinking 
under the pressure of the enemy, that nobleman had 
rescued him from danger, and had secured to him the 
victory. But Clifford repeated the accusation with 
greater boldness, and Henry, out of apparent tenderness 
to .his friend, desired sir William to confine himself t' 
his apartment in the square tower, and to reserve t i 
defence till his examination on the following morning. 
Whether it arose from consciousness of guilt, or from 
confidence in his past services, the prisoner confessed 
the truth of the charge; on that confession he was ar- 
raigned and condemned at Westminster ; and after a 
decent interval suffered the punishment of decapitation. 
« lj His death gave rise to contradictory reports. By some 
15, ' it was said that he had supplied the pretender with 
money : by others, tliat when he was solicited to declare 
for him, he had replied: " Were I sure that "he was the 
" son of Edv^ard, I would never fight against him *.'* 
This at least is probable, that unless he had been really 
entangled in the conspiracy, Henry would never have 
proceeded to the execution of a nobleman, to whoti he 
was under so many obligations : but the king's avarice 
provoked a suspicion that the enormous wealth of the 
prisoner was the chief obstacle to his pardon. By his 
death, plate and money to the value of forty thousand 
pounds, with lands to the. amount of three thousand 
pounds a-year, devolved to the crown. A reward of 

' Pulyd. Virg. 58.7. Andre says that he not only sent money to the pre- 
teLdcr, but ilium tutaii et in regnum adducere promisserat MS. Dom. A. 
xviii The indictment charges him with having consented to the mission 
of Cliflbrd, and promised to receive and aid such persons as Clifford shooM 
send to him with a private hxan. Howell, State Trials, iil 966. 
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600/. had already been given to Cliflbrd ; but he was never 
afterward trusted bv Henrv*. 
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Jaly three of liis ships. This second fiidlure extinguished the 
28. hopes of the adventurer ; it was some consolation to him 
that he had still the ^od fortune to retrain his former 
asylum*. 

Henry now thought it expedient to summon parliaments 
hoth in Ireland and England. In the Irish parliament, 
^* statutes were enacted to free the lower classes of inhabit- 
ants from the grievous impositions of coyne and livery ; to 
break the power of the great lords by the prohibition of 
maintenance ; to preserve the English ascendency within 
the pale by the revival of the statutes of Kilkenny f ; and 
to provide for the good government of the EngUsh domains 
by giving to all statutes ^' lately made in England, and 
" belonging to the public weal of the same," the force of 
law in Ireland. As the people had been harassed by 
frequent parliaments, in which ordinances were repeatedly 
made for the sole profit of the chief governor, or of the 
party which he espoused, it was enacted that for the future 
no parliament should be holden till the king had been in- 
formed, by the Ueutenant and council, of the necessity of 
the same, and of the acts intended to be passed in it, tuid 
had previously given his license and approbation under the 
great seal ;|;. In these provisions the deputy appears to 
have had no other object than the welfare of the state : 
but he was thought to have been stayed by private con- 
siderations in the act of attainder which he procured against 
the earl of Eildare, his &.mLly, and adherents. Henry, 
however, whose object it \yiafi to strengthen his interest in 
the sister island, accepted the apolo^ o£b*ed by Eildare, 
A. ». attd received him again to fevour. The earl of Desmond, 
1495. whose guilt was less ambiguous, had previously sub- 



* Sir Frederic Madden was the first to call attention to this attmpt on the 
part of Perkin. See Arch»ol. 27. 170. 

t That forbidding the use of the Irish language was excepted ■ a proof 
that the English settlers had by this time generally adopted it. 

J On Poyning's law, I have followed the opinion of Leiand, ii. App. 512 
16. 
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mitted, had giTen one of his sons as a hostage for his Oct. 
fidelity, and had taken a second thne the oath of al- 14. 
legiance. A free pardon was afterwards granted to the 
rest of the natives, with the exception of lord Barry and 
O'Water, and tranquillity was fully restored in the 
island*. 

In the English parliament, a bill of attainder was passed, 
at the king's request, against twenty-one gentlemen who 
had suffered, or had been condemned, for their adhesion to 
the pretender. The other acts of the session were to ratify Oct. 
the peace of Estaples, according to one of the articles of 27. 
the treaty f ; and to enact the penalty of forfeiture against 
all persons holding fees, annuities, or offices from the crown, 
(and to these were afterwards added, all possessing lands, 
hereditaments, and honors by letters patent J,) who should 
neglect to attend in person the king iq his wars. But the 
nation had now grown weary of civil dissension. The ex- 
tinction or be^ary of so many noble and opulent families 
had proved a-useful lesson to the existing generation ; and 
men betrayed a reluctance to engage in contests in which 
they knew from experience that they must either gain the 
ascendency, or lose their lives or their fortunes. To obviate 
these disastrous consequences a statute was made, declaring 
that no one who should attend on the king and sovereign 
lord for the time being, to do him faithful service in the 
wars, should hereafter, on that account, whatever might 
be the fortune of battle, be attainted of treason, or incur 
the penalty of forfeiture. That. this act inight be set aside 
by the avarice or the resentment of a successful competitor 
was indeed evident : yet it was perhaps the best remedy 
that could be devised for the evil ; and a hope was 
cherished, both from the reasonableness of the mea^e, 



•Bot Pari. vi. 482. Bym. xii. * 558-<562. 634. Stat of BmObi, IL 
612. 
t Bot. Pari. vl. 60a— 508. Bym.'xii. 710. 
t Ibid. vi. 525. 

yoL. y. 27 
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and from the benefits which it promised to all parties, 
that in future contests it would be generally respected*. 
The repulse of Warbeck in his late expedition, and 
^ i>- the complaint of the Flemish merchants, induced the 
Jj,"*^^' archduke to solicit a reconciliation with Henry; and, 
24^ * after a few conferences between their respective envoys, 
the ** great treaty of commerce between England and 
" the Netherlands" was signed. By it every facility was 
afforded to the trade of the two countr'es ; but there 
was appended to it a provision, which from this period 
Henry inserted in every treaty with foreign sovereigns, 
that each of the contracting parties should banish from 
his dominions the known enemies of the other : and to 
preclude the possibility of evasion in the present in- 
stance, it was expressly stipulated that Philip should 
not permit the duchess to aid or harbour the king's 
rebels, but should deprive her of her domains if she 
acted in opposition to this engagement t. Warbeck 
could no longer remain in Flanders. He sailed to 
Cork ; but the Irish refused to venture their lives in 
his service. From Cork he passed to Scotland, and 
exhibited, it is said,, to the king, recommendatory letters 
from Charles VIII. and his friend the duchess of Bur- 
gundy. James received the adventurer with kindness, 
saying that whosoever he might be, he should not 
repent of his confidence in the king of Scotland. After- 
wards by advice of his council he paid to him the 
honours due to the prince whose character he had 
assumed ; and to evince the sincerity of his friendship, 
gave to him in marriage his near relation, the lady Ca- 
therine Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntley J. 

This sudden improvement in the fortune of the ad- 
verfturer renewed the jealousy and apprehensions of the 
king, who had good reason to suspect the enmity of 
James. That prince,' fifteen years of age, had been 

• Stat of Realm, ii. 568. f Rym. zil 579-501. 

|Polyd.59a HaU, 38,39. Stow, 479. Speed, 977. 
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clamatioii, in which the adventurer styled himself 
Richard, by the grace of God king of England and 
France, lord of Ireland, and prince of Wales. It nar- 
rated in general terms his escape from the Tower, his 
wanderings in foreign countries, the -usurpation of 
" Henry Tydder," the attempts to debauch the fidelity 
. of his confidants,' the execution and attainder of his 
friends in England, and the protection which he had 
received froiA the king of Scots. He was now in Eng- 
land, accompanied b^ that monarch, for the purpose of 
reclaiming his right ; and James, whose only object 
was to assist him, had engaged to retire the moment 
that he should be joined by a competent number of 
natives. He therefore called on every true Enghshman 
to arm in his cause; and promised to the man who 
should " take or distress Henry Tydder*' a reward pro- 
portioned to his condition, ** so as the most low and 
" simplest of degree should have ' for his labour one 
" thousand 'pounds in money, and lands to the yearly 
** value of one hundred marks to him and his heirs for 
•'ever*.'* But the proclamation had no eflfect^The 
novelty of the thin«: had worn away, and not a sword 
was unsheathed in favour of the white rose. The Scots, 
to console their disappointment, and to repay themselves 
for their trouble, pillaged the country without mercy, 
and returned, laden with spoil, to their homes. 

As soon as the intelligence of this invasion reached 

^ ^ j^ Henry, he ordered Daubeney, the lord chamberlain, to 

1497. raise forces, summoned a great council, and afterwards 

Feb. a paiiiament, and obtained a grant of two tenths and 

13' two fifteenths t. In most counties the tax was levied 

without opposition: in Cornwall the people, inflamed 

by the harangues of Flammock, an attorney, and of 

Joseph, a farrier, flew to arms; refused to pay their 

money for an object which, it was pretended, did not 

concern them but the natives of the northern counties ; 



• This proclumatiou U printed in Henry, xii. App. L p. 387. It is muc 
Altered by baoon, SJ, i KoL VniL ri bl^~-S\9, 
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hastening towards the north. The plunderers cau 
tiously retired as he advanced: James abandoned the 
siege ; and Surrey retaliated on the Scottish borderers 
the injuries which they had inflicted on their English 
- neighbours. The failure of this second expedition, with 
the news of the defeat of the Cornishmen* induced the 
king of Scots to listen to the suggestion of don Pedro 
Ayalfi, the Spanish ambassador, who laboured with ear- 
nestness to reconcile the two monarchs. Commissioners 
met at Aytoun, in Scotland: Fox, the chief of the 
EngUsh envoys, was ordered by his private instructions 
to insist on the delivery of Perkin, because, " though 
" the delyveraunoe, or the havyng of hym was of 
" ho price or value, yet it was necessary to save the 
** honour of the English king : and if that could not be 
<* obtained, tbat at least James should send to him an 
** embassy, and consent to meet him at Newcastle.'* 
To these demands the Scottish prince demurred: 
Ayala then came forward as mediator, and James, satis- 
fied with his impartiality, intrusted the interests of his 
crown to the discretion of the Spaniard. A truce was 
concluded for seven years, and subsequently prolonged 
by Ayala to the termination of one year after the death 
.of the survivor of the two monarchs. Still there re- 
mained some demands on the part of Henry, which 
James considered derogatory from his honour ; but the 
difliculty was surmounted by the ingenuity of Ayala, 
30!^* who proposed that these questions should be referred to 
the impartial decision of the Spanish monarch *. 

The enthusiasm whick had been excited by the first 
appearance of Warbeck in Scotland had long been on 
the decline ; and about the time of the meeting of th& 
commissioners, whether it were that he saw the current 
of public opinion setting against hii^ or hoped to profit 
by the troubles in Cornwall, or had received a hint from 
his royal protector (for all these reasons have been 

• Rym. xU. 671. 673—680. Transeripti for New Rym. 83. Polydore, 9d$» 
HaU. 45. ^ . 
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money to the amount of ten thousand pounds. The 
pretender's wife, the lady Catherine Gordon, who had 
heen left at Mount St. Michael, submitted at the first 
summons. When she was introduced to the king, she 
blushed and burst into tears * : but he relieved her ap- 
prehensions, and sent her to the queen, with whom she 
afterwards lived as an attendant^ still retaining, on 
account of her beauty, the Appellation of " the white 
•* rose," which she had originally derived from the pre- 
tensions of her husband t. 

In the sanctuary of Beaulieu the fugitive had leisure 
to reflect on his melancholy situation. He saw the abbey 
constantly surrounded with a guard ; he was repeatedly 
tempted to leave it by promises of pardon ; and, after a 
Oct. severe struggle, resolved to throw himself on the mercy 
5. ' of the conqueror. The king did not violate his word, 
but refused to admit him into his presence. When he 
Nov. returned to London. Warbeck rode in his suite, sur- 
27. rounded by multitudes, who gazed with wonder at the 
man, whose claim and adventures had so long engaged 
their attention. He was conducted as a spectacle through 
the principal streets of the city ; ordered to confine him- 
self within the precincts of the palace ; and repeatedly 
examined before a board of commissioners, as to his pa- 
rentage, his instructors, and his associates. Whatever 
disclosures he made, were kept secret : but he grew 
weary of his confinement in the palace, and at the end 
of six months contrived to elude the vigilance of his 
TiQS keepers. The alarm was instantly given : patroles watched 
jyjjg'every road to the coast; and the fugitive, in despair of 
3^ success, surrendered himself to the prior of the monas- 
tery at Shene. The monk encouraged him with the 
hopes of pardon, and by his solicitations extorted from 

• Magno cum rubore et obortis lacrymis. Andre* MS. Domit A. xviii. 
See EUis, Letters, L 34—7. Polyd. 59?. 

+ Fab. 531. Hall. 46, ^. Bacon. 104. " The white ro8e'» was afUr- 
wards married to sir Matthew Cradock, and was buried with him in the 
church of Swansea, in Wales, where their tomb and epitaph are still to b« 
seen. Histor. Doubts, addi ion. 
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About the close of 1 498 a plan had been adopted to libe- 
rate that prince from prison : but it failed through the 
ignorance of the conspirators, who mistook the place of 
his confinement*, llie following year a new plot was 
contrived in the council of the king of France, who 
■ought to divert Henry from the threatened invasion oi* 
his dominions. That monarch had expressed his regret 
that he had ever granted assistance to the usurper of the 
rights of the house of York, and offered to the friends of 
the earl of Warwick ships, money, and troops, to place 
him on the throne of his ancestors. Letters were written 
to the retainers of his father the late duke of Clarence ^ 
lady Warwick was solicited to fevour the enterprise ] 
and an invitation was sent to the most distinguished o^ 
the Yorkists to repair to France, and take the com 
mand t. When this attempt also failed, Warbeck pu* 
forth his claim as the duke of York ; and as long as he wai 
able to prosecute it, the earl of Warwick seemed to be 
forgotteji. Now that Warbeck was m prison, the righti 
of the earl Were again broujrht forward ; and a person of, 
the name of Ralph Wulford undertook to personate th« 
young prrnce. He was taught to act his part by Patrick, 
an Augustinian friar, and chose the county of Kent fo«^ 
the theatre on which he should .make his first appeajr 
ance. As a preparatory step a report was circulated ofc 
the death of Warwick ; after a short interval the pre- 
tender whispered in the ears of a few confidants that ly» 
was the earl ; and soon afterwards his instructor puh 
lished to the world the important secret in a sermon 
It is difficult to conceive on what they eoiild ground the% 
hope of success. Both were immediately apprehendoi^ 
1^99^ The friar was condemned to perpetual imprisonment > 
liar. Wulford paid with his life the forfeit of his temerity $. 

The real earl of Warwick, and the pretended duke •! 
York were now fellow-prisoners in the Tower. They soon 

•Rot. ParLvi.437. 

t Rot. Pari. 456. The token by which the eonspiratora knew mmIi 
«fher was a particular squeeze of the thumb. Ibid. % Hall, M 
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from capitis piinithraent *. The whole nation lamented 
his fate; and to remove the odium from the king, a re- 
]K)rt, prohably false» was circulated that Ferdinand of 
Spain had refused to bestow his daughter Catherine on 
the prince of Wales aa loBg as so near a claimant of the 
house of York was alive. Catherine herself had been 
told of the report, and in the following reign was heard 
to observe that she could never expect much happiness 
from her union with the family of Tudor, if that unioa 
had been purchased at the price of royal and innocent 
blood t. 

From this period the ambition of Henry was no more 
alarmed by pretenders to the crown, nor his avarice dis- 
tressed by the expense of foi*eign expeditions. The 
principal events of his reig^n during the ten years of 
tranquillity which preceded his death, may be comprised 
under the two heads, of his treaties with other powers, 
and his expedients to amass money. 

I. 1 . Henry was not less careful than the French mo- 
narchs to presei*ve the alliance between the two crowns. 
His object was to ensure the payment of the annual 
pennon secured to him by the treaty of Estapks : theirs 
to afford him no pretext to oppose the progress of their 
arms in the conquest of Italy. In 1494 Charles had 
A. ]>. poured a numerous army over the Alps into the plains 
1495. of Lorabardy ; the native princes yielded to the pressure 
Feb. of the torrent; and in a few months Naples was con- 
^** verted into a province of the French monarchy. But it 
was lost with the same rapidity with which it had been 
jjj^r. won. The pope, the king of the Romans, the king of 
3i. Castile, the duke of Milan, and the republic of Venice 
entered into a league, by which they guaranteed to each 
other their respective dominions ; and Charles was com- 
pelled to abandon his conquest, and to fight his way 

* I see nothing in th« anabnt auihoritiet to prove that he was aa 
- Idiot.'* 

t Hall, 51. Bacon. Ill See Note [C] at toe end of the Toldmew 
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through his enemies, that he might return to his native 
kingdom. The next year Henry acceded to the general 
confederacy, a measure which might intimidate the 
French king, and by intimidating, cause him to be more 
punctual in the discharge of his pecuniary obligations. 
In 1498 Charles died, and was succeeded by Louis XII. j^gg^ 
That prince, who inherited the passion of his predeces- April 
sor for the conquest of Naples, cheerfully ratified the 7, 
treaty of Estaples, bound himself by the most solemn 
oaths to pay the remainder of the debt, and signed Henry's 
favourite stipulation, that if a traitor or rebel to either 
prince should seek refuge in the dominions of the other, 
he should be delivered up within twenty days at the re* 
quisition of the offended party *. 

2. The truces between England and Scotland, though 
frequently renewed and enforced with menaces and pu- 
nishments, were but ill observed by the fierce and tur- 
bulent inhabitants of the bordCTS. Soon after the last 
pacification, the garrison of Norham grew jealous of the 
repeated visits which they received from their Scottish 
neighbours. One day a serious affray was the conse- 
quence ; and the strangers, after losing some of their 
fellows, fled for protection to the nearest post of their 
countrymen. The intelligence was received with indig- 
nation by James, who instantly despatched a herald to 
Henry, to announce that the taruce was at an end ; and a 
war must have ensued had not the English monarch ^.d, 
been as phlegmatic as the Scottish was irascible. Fox, ^^^^ 
bishop of Durham, to whom the castle belonged, first ^**^' 
wrote to James, and afterwards visited him at the abbey ^^^ 
of Melrose ; and so successful^ were the address and elo- ^^ 
quence of that prelate, that the king was not only ap- ' 
peased, but offered, what he had formerly refused, to 
marry Margaret the eldest daughter of Henry t. By 
the English prince the offer was most joyfully accepted ; 
«nd when some of his council expressed a fear that then, 

• Rym zii. 638-648. 681-695. f HalU 48. 
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in failure uf the male line, England might hereafter he* 
come an appendage to the Scottish crown. '* No,'* he re- 
plied, '* Scotland will hecome an appendage to the Eng- 
** lish ; for the smaller must follow the larger king- 
" dom." The event has verified the prediction ; and the 
marriage has heen productive of more substantial bene- 
fits than Henry could probably foresee. It has not only 
united the two crowns on one head ; it has also contri- 
buted to unite the two kingdoms into one empire *. 

It would be tedious to narrate the repeated and pro- 
tracted negotiations respecting this marriage. The par- 
ties were related within the prohibited degrees, and the 
princess was not of sufficient age to make a contract 
valid in law. Both these impediments were removed by 
A. D. a papal dispensation. Henry consented to give with his 
1502. daughter the paltiy sum of thirty thousand nobles, to be 
Jan. paid in three yearly instalments ; and James put her in 
24. legal poesession of lands to the annual yelue of two 
thousand pounds, reserving to himself the right of receiv- 
ing the rents during his life, but with the obligatjon of 
defraying the expenses of her household, and of paying to 
her yearly five hundred marks in money f . The parties 
were now solemnly afiSanced to each other in the queen's 
chamber, the earl of Both well acting as proxy for James ; 
tournaments were performed for two days in honour of 
the ceremony; and to exhilarate the populace twelve 
hogsheads of claret were tapped in the streets, and twelve 
bonfires kindled at night |. At the same time was con- 
cluded, after one hundred and seventy years of w^, or 
of truces little better than war, a treatj of perpetual 
peace between the two kin^oms, accompanied with the 

* Bacon, 119. t Rym. xii. 787— 793. As the noble was e». 8d. the 

whole portion amounted to no more than 10,000/. The noble was also equal 
to a Scottish pound. 

t Th^ form was as follows : ** I Patrieke earl of Bothwel, proeorator, 
" &c , contract matrimony with thee Margaret, and take thee into and foe 
* the wieffe and spous of my soreraigne lord James king of Scotland, and 
'* all iithir for thee, as procurator fursaid, forsake, induring his and thine 
•• lives naturall, and thereto as procurator forsaid, I plight, and gives thee 
• " his fay the and truthe.** Henry gave to the ambassadors at their de- 
parture presents to the value of several thousand pounds. LeL ColL iv 
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usual clause respecting the surrender of tndtors, and a 
promise that neither prince would grant letters of pro- 
tection to the subjects of the other without having pre- 
viously obtained his permission. James, however, was 
careful that his new engagements should not interfere 
with the ancient alliance between Scotland and France. 
When he swore to observe the treaty, he had given to 
Henry the usual title of king of France ; but he instantly 1502. 
arose, protested that he had done it inadvertently, and Dec 
repeated the oath with the omission of that word ; and l^- 
when he was requested by his father-in-l,aw not to renew 
the French league, he acquiesced for the time, but re- 
served to himself the power of renewing ft, whenever he 
should be so advised *. 

At the time of the contract the princess was but twelve 
years of age, and James had consented that she should 
remain twenty months longer under the roof of her royal 
parents. At .length she departed from her grandmother's 
palace at CoUiweston, with a long train of ladies and ^'J^ 
gentlemen, who accompanied her a mile, kissed her,and j^j"* 
returned to the court The earl of Kent, with the lords 8. 
iStrange, Hastings, and Willoughby, escorted her as 
far as York. She rode on a palfrey attended by three 
footmen, and was followed by a magnificent litter drawn 
by two horses, in which she made her entry into the 
^iifferent towns. In her suit were a company of players 
and another of minstrels. From York she proceeded - 
under the care of the earls of Surrey and Nortbumber- 17 ^ 
land to Lambertonkirk, where she was received by the 
Scottish nobility. James repeatedly visited her on her Aug. 
progress; and on her arrival in the neighbourhood ofl. 
Edinburgh, mounted her palfrey, and rode with her be- ^« 
hind him into his capital. The marriage ceremony was 
performed by the archbishop ef Glasgow, and "the 
*' Enghshe lords and ladyes,'* says Hall, "returned into 
** their countrey, gevyinge more prayse to the manhoode, 
*' than to the good maner, and nurture of Scotland t." 

* Rym. xii 793—804. xiii. 12. 43—47. 
t LeL CdU. iT. S65— 300. Hall, 56. 
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3. Henry bad always cultivated with particular soli- 
eitude the alliance of Ferdinand king of Castile* and Ar- 
ragon ; and the more strongly to cement their friendship 
had proposed a marriage between his eldest son, Arthur 
^ prince of Wales, and Catherine the fourth daughter of 
1495. the Castilian monarch. A preliminary treaty on this 
Oct. subject was concluded as early as the year 1492 : it was 
!• followed in 1496 by another, according to which Ferdi- 
nand promised to give the princess a portion of two hun- 
dred thousand crowns ; and Henry engaged that his son 
should endow her with one-third of his \ncome at pre- 
sent, and one-third of the income of the crown, if he 
should live to wear it *. The marriage was postponed 
on account of the youth of Arthur : but when he had 
A.D. completed his twelfth year a dispensation was obtained 
1499. to enable him to make the contract ; and the marriage 
JJ*y ceremony was performed in the chapel of his manor of 
^j^ Bewdley, where Catherine was represented by her proxy 
1501. ^^^ Spanish ambassador f. She was nine or ten months 
Oct older than Arthur, and when the latter had completed hia 
2. fourteenth year, Henry demanded her of her parents. She 
Nov. parted from them at Grenada', traversed Spain to COTunna, 
6* an(i landed at Plymouth, after a wearisome and boisterous 
voyage. The king met her at Dogmersfield J, where she re- 
newed to Arthur the contract which had been made by her 
proxy ; the marriage ceremony was performed in St. Paul's ; 
and at the door of the cathedral, and in the presence of 

• Rym. xii. 658—666. The Spanish erown was worth 4f. 2d. English. 
Ibid. Transcripts for N. Rym. 8" 



t Rym. xii. 7^- A a almost three years elapsed between the treaty of 
narriage and the contract, this delay lias been urged as a proof that Per- 
dinand would not consent to it till he was assured that the life of th« 



marriage and the contract, this delay lias been urged as a proof that Per- 
dinand would not consent to it till he was assured that the life of th« 
earl of Warwick, the real heir, would be taken by Henry. But the fact 



is, that this was the earliest period stipulated in the treaty (Rym. xii. 
€63), which provided that, as soon as Arthur had completed his twelftb 
je&t, the parentsunight, if they pleased, apply to the pope &>r a dispensa- 
tion. 

^ An unexpected difficulty occurred on the road to Dogmersfield. JThe 
prothouotary of Spain met the king, and told him that the Spanish noble- 
men who had charge of the jirincess had been charged by their sovereiga 
that " they should in no manner of wise permit their latfy to have any 
** meeting, ne to use any manner of commuuication, nither to receive any 
* companye, untill the inception oF the very daye of the solemnisation of 
** the marriadge." But Henry declared thai lie would be master in bi^ 
own kmgdom ; he eutered her ihambf r. introduced his son to her, ana 
asused them to renew the furmei contract. LeL CoU. ▼, 36^^—355. 
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the multitude, Arthur eDdowed her with one-third of Xov 
his property*. The king spared no expense to testify 14. 
his joy hy disguisings, tournaments, and hanquets ; and 
several of the nobility, to flatter the monarch, indulged 
in a magniQeence which proved ruinous to their &mi- 
lies f. The abilities of Arthur, the sweetness of his 
temper, and his proficiency in learning {, had gained 
him the afifection of all who knew him ; and his bride by 
her beauty, modesty, and accomplishments, became the 
object of general admiration. The castle of Ludlow in 
Shropshire was assigned for their residence ; their court 
represented in miniature the court of their royal parent ; 
and the prince amidst his vassals was instructed by his 
eouncil in the rudiments of government. But the weak- j^ j^ 
ness of his constitution sank under the rigour of the season, 1602. 
perhaps under the prevailing epidemic called the sweating April 
sickness ; and the hopes of the nation were unexpectedly ^ 
blight^ by his premature death in the fourth month 
afker his mamage^. The intelligence of this event 

♦ Rym. xii. 780. 

■t Those who are desirous of knowint; what wece the fiashionuble amuse- 
ments of oar ancestors may read the account of the Itistivities on this 
occasion added by Hearn to Leland*s Collectanea, v. 336 — 373. 

X Besides the most eminent grammarians, he had studied " iu poetrie 
•* Homer, \irgil, Lucan, Ovid, Siliiis. Plaulus, and Terenc«: in oratorie, 
** Tullies offices, epistles, paradoxes, and Qnintilian : in historie, Thucy- 
" idides, Livie. Ceesar'g Commentaries, Suetonius, Tacitus, Plinius, Vale- 
** rius Maximus, Salust, and Eusebiu^ Wherein we have been particular, 
** to signiAe what authors were then ihon{fht fit to be elementary and 
« rudimentall unto pr.nces." Speed (p. 988^, who quotes a manuscript of 
Andre, the preceptor of Arthur. 

§ Tiie intelligence was first oi>ened to the kine by his confessor. Ha 
Bent for the queen, who seeing him oppressed with sorrow, " besought his 
" grace that he would first aft^r God remember the weale of his owne noble 
" person, the comfort of his realme and of her. She then saied, that my 
** ladie his mother had never no more children but him onely, and that 
*' God by his grace had ever preserved -him, and brought him where that 
" he was. Over that, howe that God had left him yet a fayre prince, two 
" fayre princesses; and that God is where he was, and we are both young 
" ynoughe: and that the prudence and wisdom of his grace sprongeover 
" all christendome. so that it should please him to t^e this according 
" thereunto. '1 hen the king thanked her of her good comfort After that 
** she WHS departed and come to her owne chamber, natural and motherly 
* remembrance of that great losse smote her so sorrowfull to the hart, that 
•• those th.it were about her were faine to «end for the king to comfort her. 
*- Then his grace ot true g<-utle and iaiihfull love in good hast came and 
" relii'ved her. and snowed h-r hfiw wise counsell she had given him be- 
" fore: and he fur his parte would thanke God for hissonn, and would she 
" should doe in likewise." I have transcribed this account of Henry's con* 
VOL. v. 28 
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alarmed Ferdinand and Isabella, the parents of the 
young widow. Anxious to preserve the friendship of 
England, as a counterpoise to the enmity of Franco, 
they hastened to propose a marriage between their 
daughter and her brother-in-law, Henry, now apparent 
heir to the throne. The English monarch affected 
to receive the communication with indifference; and 
suspended his assent, that he might ascertain whether a 
more profitable bargain might not be made with some 
other court ; while, on the other hand, the Spaniard, to 
quicken the determination, sought to alarm the avarice 
of his ally, by requiring the immediate return of Ca- 
therine, with the restoration of the one hundred thou- 
sand crowns, the half of her marriage portion, which 
had already been paid. The negotiation at length was 
.opened : but it proved as difficult to wring money from 
A. D. Ferdinand, as i satisfy the expectations of Henry ; and 
1503. a year elapsed efore it was finally agreed that the mar- 
^""® riage should be contracted within two months after the 
arrival of a dispensation from the pope ; that it should 
be solemnised when the young prince had completed his 
fourteenth year;. and that Ferdinand should previously 
transmit to London another sum of one hundred thou- 
sand crown*, the remaining half of the portion of Cathe- 
Dec. rine. The dispensation was obtained : the parties were 
*^* contracted to each other * ; but the Spanish monarch 
either could not or would not advance the money ; and 
his English brother cared little for the delay. The prin? 
A.D. ^®*8» * widow, and in his custody, was an hostage for the 
1505. good- will of her father ; and by retaining this hold on 
June the hopes and fears of the Spaniard, he expected to ex- 
28« tort from him concessions of still greater importance. 

duet on so interesting an occasion, as it appears to me. to do away the charge 
which has been brought against him (rf treating Elizai>eth with indiffference 
and neglect I shall add, that I have not met with any good proof of Henry's 
dislike of Elizabeth, so often mentioned by later writers. In the MS. of An- 
dr^, and the journals of the h»ald, they appear as if they entertained a real 
affection for each other, and Henry's privy parse expenses show that he 
often made to her presents of" money, jewels, frontlets and other ornaments, 
**and also paid her debts." See Sxoerp. Hist. p. 86. 
* Bymer, xUL 81. 83. 89. 114. 
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On the day bef9re the youug Henry completed his four- 
teenth year, the canonical age of puberty, and the time 
^xed for the solemnization of the marriage, he was com- 
pelled to protest in due form, that he had neither done, 
not.meant to do any thing which could render the con- 
tract made during hid nonage binding in Vayr, It might 
be thought that this protestation was equivalent to a re- 
fusal : but the king assured Ferdinand that his only ob- 
ject was to free his son from all previous obligation ; he 
still wished to marry Catherine ; but was also free to 
marry any other woman *. Thus while he awakened 
the fears, he was careful to nourish the hopes of the 
Spaniard ; an expedient by which he flattered him- 
self that he should compel that monarch to submit to bis 
pleasure m two other projects which he had now formed. 

About ten months after the death of prince Arthur liis a. d 
mother Elizabeth died at the age of thirty-seven f . ilenry's 1^^^« 
mourning might be sincere ; but it was short, and he quickly -®- 
consoled himself for his loss by calculating the pecuniary aci- 
vantages which he might derive from a second marriage. The 
late king of Naples had bequeathed an immense property to 
his widow ; her presumed riches offered irresistible attractions 

* El Be taiia por libre para casarje con quien quisiese. Zurita, vi. 193. En 
Zaragoza, 1610. The contract is in Collier, ii. rec. There was nothing very- 
singular in this revocation. A valid contract of marriage could not be m^e be- 
before the male was fourteen, the female twelve years old ; but a precontract 
might be made at an earlier age, which, as long as it remained in force, dis- 
abled each party from marryiijg any other person •, either, however, was at 
liberty, on coming to age, to annul the precontract without seeking the consent 
of the other. Hence it was. not uncommon for a parent or guardian to instruct 
the party for whom he was interested to seize the first opportunity of revoking 
the precontract, not with the fixed intention o£ preventing the marriage, but 
that he might extort more advantageous terms from the other party, or might 
gain thne to avail himself of a more eligible match, if any such should chance 
to oflfer itself. In the present case the young Henry would end his fourteenth 
year on the morning of the 28th of June, 1506, wlien Catherine would be en 
titled by the treaty to claim the solemnization of their nuptials. On the 27th, 
therefore, he appeared in the court of the bishop of W^inchester, and stated that 
he was now at or4ipon the age of puberty, and in order that he might not be 
hereafter supposed to have given his consent to the marriage hitherto intended 
between him and the princess Catherine, either by his silence or any of the 
other ways specified in the law, he did then and there revoke the former con 
tract, and affirm that he did not intend by anytlnng which he had done, or 
might do, to confirm it. He was now by law at liberty to marry any other 
person ; but the subsequent conduct of his father shows that no such marriage 
was in actual contemplation. 

t The expense of her funeral amounted to 2832/. Is. Sd. Excerp. Hisfc. 130. 
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to the heart of the English monarch ; and three pnvate gen, • 
tiemen were commissioned to procure an introduction to the 
queen under the pretext of delivering to her a letter from 
the dowager princess of Wales. In their report to the king 
they praised her person, her disposition, and her acquire- 
ments, hut added the unwelcome intelligence that the reign- 
ing king had refused to ftdfil the testament of his predeces- 
sor. Henry's pa^ision was instantly extinguished : he cast his 
eyes on another rich widow, Margaret, the duchess of Sa- 
voy, and from an accident which he attributed to his good 
fortune, he derived a strong hope of succeeding in his suit. 
A. D. On the death of Isabella, queen of Castile, which crown 
^^** she held in her own right, her husband Ferdinand surren- 
og * dered the sceptre of Castile to his daughter Juana, the wife 
of the archduke Philip, but claimed the regency in virtue of 
A. D. the will of his late consort. The new king and queen, in the 
1506. beginning of 1506, left the Netherlands to take possession of 
^^^ the Castilian throne :. but the weather was unfavourable ; 
and, after struggling with adverse winds for more than a 
fortnight, they sought shelter in the harbour of Falmouth. 
It was in vain that their council objected. They went on 
shore in search of refreshment, and Henry grasped at the op- 
portunity of deriving advantage from their indiscretion. In 
terms which admitted of no refusal he invited them to his 
court ; detained them during three months in splendid cap- 
tivity, and extorted from them several valuable concessions 
Bs t^e price of their enlargement. 1°. Margaret of Savoy 
ISax, "^^^ ^^® sister of Philip, and that prince was compelled to 
20. agree to a marriage between her and Henry , to fix the amount 
of h.er portion at three hundred thousand crowns ; each crown 
being equal in value to four shillings English ; of which sum 
one hundred thousand crowns should be paid in August, and 
the remainder by equal instalments within six years. Mar- 
garet was in the actual receipt of fifty thousand crowns, aris- 
ing from her two doweries, as the widow of John, prince of 
Spain, and Philibert, duke of Savoy. This sum the king re- 
quired to be settled on himself for his own use and benefit, 
while the princess would be amply indemjoified by the ia* 
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come which she would receive as queen of England*. 2'. 
Henry had formerly obtained the consent of Maximilian that 
Charles, the infant son of Philip, should marry Mary, the 
youngest daughter of the English king. To this the captive 
prince, though he had formerly refused, now gave his as- 
sent f . 3°. A new treaty of commercawas negotiated be- 
tween the subjects of the two kings, as prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the Flemish as it was favourable to those of the Eng- 
lish merchants, 4°. The king lent to the archduke, on cer- 
tain securities, the sum of 138,000/. towards the expense of 
his voyage to gpafii. Lastly, Henry demanded the surrender 
of an individual whom he had long considered the most dan- 
gerous enemy of the house of Lancaster. This was Edmund, 
second son to the late duke of Suflfolk. John earl of lincoln, 
the eldest son, had fallen at the battle of Stoke, and had 
been attainted by parliament. When the duke himself died, 
Edmund claimed the honours and estate of his father : but 
Henry persisted in considering him as the heir of his at- 
tainted brother, maintained that he had no claim to the for- 
feited property, and compelled him to accept as a boon a 
small portion of the patrimony of his fathers, and to be con- 
tent with the inferior title of earl J. It was impossible to as- 
cribe the king's conduct to any other motive than a desire 
to humble a rival family ; and the earl by his ungovernable 
passions soon involved himself in difficulties and danger. He 
had killed a man who had offended him, was arraigned as a 
murderer at the king's bench, and commanded to plead the 
king's pardon. His pride could not brook this indignity ; and ^' "^ 
the court of his aunt, the duchess of Burgundy, received the j . 
fugitive. Henry, who, on what grounds I know not, is rep- j^ 

* Rymer. xiii. 126—157. Chron. Catal. 8ft— 92. ' 
t Philip had previously enga^jed to marry Charles to Claude, daughter of 
Louis XII. of FraiKe. After Philip's death (25th Sept. 1506) Maximilian, fear- 
ing that Ferdinand might keep possession of Castile to the prejudice of his 
grandson, urged Henry to contract the young princes to each other, and then 
demand the regency of Castile, as guardian to his son-in-law. (Zurita, vi. 163.) 
He was deterred by his desire of marrying Juana; but afterwards, a fewmontha 
before his death, iu defiance of the objections of Ferdinand, proceeded to the 
contract with the approbation of Maximilian and Margaret, Dec. 15, 1508. 
Bym. ziiL 236. Perhaps the following table may prove of tise to the reader : 
Maximilian. Ferdinand = Isa1^11a 

j of ArragoQ. I of Castile. ' 

Philip. Juana, queen <rf 

I Castae. 

X Rot. Pari. vi. 474. Charles, 
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resented as desirous to inyeigle hiin into greater indiscre- 
tions, prevailed on him to return. At the mdrriage of the 
prince of Wales, he vied in the splendour of his equipage, 
and his attentions to the royal family, with the most opu- 
lent and favoured of the nobility ; and then, to the astonish- 
ment of the public, fled a second time, with his brother Rich- 
ard, to the court of his aunt. Henry immediately foreboded 
A. D. aii insurrection. Sir Robert Curson was despatched to act 
1602. the part of a spy under the mask of friendship ; and in a few 
Mar. weeks the earl's brother William de la Pole, the lord Courte- 
May nay, who had married one of the late queen's sisters, sir Wil- 
6' liam Wyndham, and sir James Tyrrel, with a few others, 
were apprehended *. To the two first no other crime could 
be objected than their relationship to the fugitive ; the other 
two were condemned and executed for having favoured the 
escape of the king's enemy : and all were afterwards at- 
jfcainted by parliament f. By this act of vigour the con- 
spiracy, if any conspiracy existed, was suppressed in its 
birth ; and SuJBTolk, left in extreme penury by the death of 
his aunt, after wandering for a time in Germany, had been 
permitted by the archduke Philip to reside in his dominions. 
Henry now demanded of that prince the surrendOT of the 
fugitive. It was in vain that he pleaded his honour ; he was 
given to know that he was himself a captive, and could only 
purchase his liberty by consenthag to the captivity of the 
earl. Compelled to yield, he exacted from Henry a promise 
A. D. tbat he would respect the life of Suffolk, and on the surren- 
1506. der of the fugitive was permitted to prosecute his voyage. 
Mar. The earl was sent to the Tower. Though Henry thirsted for 
' his blood, he feared to violate his engagement with Philip : 
but before his death he left an order for the execution of hig 
victim as a legacy to the filial piety of his successor}. 
The Spanish prince, on his return to his own country, hon- 

* It was on this occasion that Tyrrel confessed the murder of £dw»d V. 
and his brother in the Tower. More, 68. 

t Rot. Pari. 645. The forfeiture was to take place from the Ist of July, 1499. 
If, ttien, as our writers say, Wyndham and Tyrrel were executed for, aiding 
the flight of SuflFolk, it must have been on the first, and not the second time 
that he fled to the continent. I may remark that the charge of treason 
against them is laid on the first of July, that against the earl of Warwick 
and Warbeck on the 2d of August of the same year. Ibid. Was there any 
connexion between the two ? 

t Hall, 54, 55. Speed, 990— 994. Fab. 533. 
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Durably fulfilled his engagements with Henry. To rid himself 
of them, he might have pleaded that they had been con- 
iaracted when he was actually in duresse ; but he ratified them 
. at Valladolid , and signed several bonds , char^g himself and 
his dominions with the payment of the sums specified, and 
subjecting himself, in default of payment, to the penalties of 
excommunication *. He, however, was only one of the par- 
ties interested in the marriage of his siste;* Margaret. The 
consent of Maximilian and Ferdinand was also requisite : but a d 
while Henry was negotiating with these princes Philip died ; I696 
and ills widow Juana, in her own right queen of Castile, ap- ^^P** 
peared to the imagination of the king a still more desirable 
bride than Margaret. There were, indeed, two obstacles to 
be surmounted, which would have deterred any other suitor. 
Juana laboured under a derangement of intellect, which 
rendered her incapable of giving her consent ; and Ferdi- 
nand, her guardian, would naturally oppose any measure 
which mights deprive him of the government of her domin- 
ions. But Henry.was not discouraged. He relinquished the 
pursuit of Margaret, contended that the malady of Juana 
was only temporary, occasioned by the bad usage which she 
had received from her last husband, and trusted to his own 
iijgenuity to remove the objections of her father. That mon- 
arch, unwilling to irritate a prince whom it was his interest 
to flatter, had recourse to delay : he represented the present 
Btate of his daughter's mind ; he promised that if, on the re- 
covery of her reason, she could be induced to marry, the 
king of England should be her husband. But Henry was sus- 
picious of the king's sincerity ; he insisted that his ambassa- 
dor As till should speak to the queen in private, and receive 
an answer from her own mouth ; and apprehensive that his 
son's attachment to Catherine might lead to a clandestine 
union, he forbade them to see each other, treated the prin- 
cess vrith severity, and endeavoured to subdue the obstinacy 
of the father by punishing the innocence of his daughter f. 

* Chron. Catal. 93, 94. * 

t Catherine, in her letters to her father, professed to have no great inclina- 
llon for a second marriage in England, but requested that her sufferings and 
wishes might be kept out of view. No gustaba la princesa de casar segunda 
yes en Inglaterra. Asi le dio a entender al rey su padre : cuando le snppli- 
caba en lo que tocaba a su casamiento no mirase su gusto ni comodidad, sino 
wdo k> quo a el y BUS cosas conveniese bien. Mariana, Hist. 1. xx. c. 17. ^ 
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However, the malady of Ju:ina expenenced no abatement. 
Henry d^^ted from his hopeless pursuit, and, accepting the 
apologies of Ferdinand for his delay in the payment of the 
^^ j^ marriage portion, eonduded with him a new treaty, by which 
1508. the Spanish monarch was bound to transmit to London 
Apr. one hundred thousand crowns in four half-yearly instal- 
g^t^ meots, and Henry to permit the solemnization of the 
marriage on thef arrival of the last. Two were received 
by the king at the appointed time : he died before the 
arrival of the third *. Perhaps I should apologise to the 
reader for this long and tedious detail : but the import- 
ant controversy to which the marriage of Henry and 
"'Catherine gave birth, and the still more important con- 
sequences to which that controversy led, have imparted 
an interesit to every circumstance which originally im- 
peded or facilitated their union. 

II. While the king sought by foreign alliances to add 
to the security of his family, he was equally solicitous to 
amass riches at the expense of his subjects. What they 
termed avarice, he denominated policy ; observing that 
to deprive his adversaries of their wealth was to take from 
them the means of annoyance. But Henry's rapacity 
was not very scrupulous in its selection: it fed with 
equal appetite on his friends and his enemies. The men 
whom he employed as the agents of oppression were sir 
Richard Empson and Edmund Dudley, both lawyers, 
of inventive beads, and unfeeling hearts; who despoiled 
the subject to fill the king's coflfers, and despoiled the 
king to enrich themselves. The following are the chief 
of the numerous expedients by which they extorted - 
money. 1. In the lapse of centuries the rigour of the 
feudal tenures had been gradually relaxed, and during 
the civil dissensions of the two roses many prestations 

* The Englii^h historians seem entirely ignorant of the causes which for 
so many years delayed the marriage of Hfenry and Caitierine For the 
precedini; narrative I have had recourse to the Spanish historians Znrita 
and Mariana, aud have cwmpared their statements with extracts Tram the 
original documents preserved among the records at Simanims, which have 
been copied for me by a friend in Spain. The receipts for tlie money in 
1508 are signed by both Henries, the father and the sou. The third pay- 
msnt was made to the young king in May, and the last in September 1^. 
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had been suffered to sink into desuetude. But these 
ministers are said to have revived all the dormant claims 
of the crown ; exacted with severity the payment of ar- 
rears ; discovered and enforced forgotten causes of for- 
feiture; and extended the feudal services to estates 
holden by different tenures. 2. The ancient statutt^s had 
created a multitude of offences punishable by fine, im- 
prisonment, and forfeiture, and had enacted the same 
penalties against officers who had failed in the execu- 
tion of their duty. Under these two heads hosts of in- 
formers were employed to cull out fit subjects for prose- 
cution ; and when the real or supposed delinquent wds 
brought before Empson or Dudley (they were barons of 
the exchequer), unless he consented to pay an exorbi- 
tant fine, he was committed to prison. New offers of 
composition were made to him, while he lingered in cus- 
tody ; on his refusal, judgment was passed against him, 
sometimes without any trial by jury *, sometimes accord- 
ing to the verdict of a jury previously packed for the 
purpose. 3. Outlawry was the general consequence of 
non-appearance in personal actions ; but was always re- 
versed, on the payment by the party of a moderate fine. 
These harpies had the Ingenuity to multiply such, pro- 
ceedings, and the cruelty to wring from their victims 
the full amount of a year's income. By these arts, and 
others' of a similar description, every class of subjects 
was harassed and impoverished, while a constant stream 
of wealth passed through the hands of ^mpson and 
Dudley, of which^ a part only was suffered to reach the 
treasury ; the remainder they diverted to their own 
coffers f . 

If we may credit a story related by Bacon, Henry was 
not less adroit, or less unfeeling than his two minis- 
ters. Of the partisans of the house of Lancaster, there 

• By a statute of lllh of this reign, c. ^judges of assize and justices of 
peace had power in inftrrmations for the king before them to hear and d«- 
ti-rmine all offpnces and contempts against any statute unrepealed. It w«« 
repealed in the 1st of Henry \'III. Slatof Realm, iii. 3. 

t Fabyan. 534—536. Hall, 57. 58. Bacon, 119— 12L 
VOL, v. 29 
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was no cne whose exertions or sacrifices had been greater 
than those of the earl of Oxford. That nobleman on 
one occasion had entertained 4he king at his castle of 
Henningham : and when Henry was ready to depart, a 
number of servants and retainers in the earl's livery was 
drawn up in two lines, to do honour to the sovereign. 
"My lord," said the king, "I have heard much of your 
** hospitality, but I see it is greater than the speech. 
" These handsome gentlemen and yeomen that I see on 
" each side of me are surely your menial servants ?" 
The earl replied with a smile, "That, may it please your 
** grace, were not for mine ease. They are most of them 
** mine retainers, come to do me service at a time like 
" this, and chieliy to see your grace." Henry affected 
to start, and returned : " By my faith, my lord, I thank 
" you for your good cheer : but I may not endure to 
•* have my laws broken in my sight. My attorney must 
" speak with you." He alluded to the statute against 
retainers, which had been passed in his first parliament; 
and the earl for his misplaced generosity was condemned 
to pay a fine of ten thousand pounds ; an almost incre- 
dible sum, if we consider the relative value of money at 
that period *. 

The king had for years been visited with regular fits 
of the gout. His strength visibly wasted away, and 
every spring the most serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained for his life. Whatever might be the hopes with 
which he flattered himself, his preachers did not allow 
him to be ignorant of his danger. From the pulpit they 
admonished him of the extortion of his officers, and ex- 
horted him to prepare for death by making reparation to 
the innocent sufferers. Henry does not appear to have 
been displeased with their freedom. He forgave all of- 
fences against the crown with the exception of felony 
and murder; satisfied the creditors of all persons con-. 
fined for debts under the amount of forty shillings ; a..d 

• Hacon. W 
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ordered strict justice to be done to all who bad been in- 
jured by the tyranny of the ministers. The prosecu- 
tions, however, were soon revived : it was contended 
that no injustice could be committed where the convic- 
tion was procured by due process of law ; and several of 
the most respectable citizens in London were heavily 
amerced, and in default of payment thrown into prison.* 
ThusEmpson and Dudley continued to pursue their ini- 
quitous career till they were arrested by the death of 
the king, who in the spring of 1509 sunk under the vior a. d. 
lencenjf his disease. The anxiety of his mind is strongly 1509. 
depicted in the provisions of his will : but he might easily ^P"^* 
have foreseen that his injunctions for the reparation of ' 
injuries would be despised or eluded by a young and 
thoughtless successor*. He left three children ; a son 
Henry^ who inherited his father s crown, and two daugh- 
ters, Margaret, married to James king of Scots, and 
Mary, afterwards the wife of Louis XIL king of France. 

To Henry by his contemporaries was allotted the praise 
of political wisdom. He seems, indeed, to- have been 
formed by nature for the circumstances in which acci- 
dent had placed him. With a mind dark and mistrust- 
ful, tenacious of its own secrets and adroit in divining 
the secrets of others, capable of employing the most \in- 
principled agents, and of descending to the meanest ar- 
tifices, he was able to unravel the plots, to detect the 
impostures, and to defeat the projects of all his oppo- 
nents. But there was nothing open in his friendship, or 
^ generous in his enmity. His suspicions kept him always 
on his guard : he watched with jealousy the conduct of 
his very ministers, and never unbosomed himself with 
freedom even to his consort or his mother. It was his 
delight to throw an air of mystery over the most ordi- 
nary transactions : nor would pride or policy allow him, 
even when it appeared essential to his interests, to ex- 
plain away the doubts, or satisfy the curiosity of his sub- 

• This lingular will has been publitheU by Mr. Astle. 
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jects. The consequence was, that no one knew what to 
believe, or what to expect. "All things," says sir Tho- 
mas More, ** were so covertly demeaned, one thing pre- 
** tended and another meant, that there was nothing so 
•* plain and openly proved, but that yet, for the common 
" custom of close and covert dealing, men had it ever 
^ inwardly suspect, as many well counterfeited jewels 
** make the true mistrusted *." 

He appears to have been the *first of our kipgs since 
the accession of Henry III. who confined his expenses 
within the limits of his income t. But the civil wars 
had swept away those crowds of annuitants and credi- 
tors that formerly used to besiege the doors of the ex- 
chequer ; and the revenue of the crown came to him 
free from incumbrances, and augmented by forfeitures. 
Hence he was enabled to reign without the assistance 
of parliament ; and, if he occasionally summoned the 
two houses, it was only when a decent pretext for de- 
manding a supply offered to his avarice a bait which it 
could not refuse %, He had, however, little to apprehend 
from the freedom or the remonstrances of these assem- 
blies. That spirit of resistance to oppression, that ar- 
dour to claim and establish their liberties, which cha- 
racterised the parliaments of former times, had been ex- 
tinguished in the bloody feuds between *• the two roses." 
The temporal peers who had survived the storm were 
few in number, and without the power of their ances- 
tors : they feared by alarming the suspicions of the mo- 

• More, 67. 

f In his first parliament funds were placed at his disposal for the di*. 
diarge of the yearly expe uses of his household, estimated at 14,000/., and 
of his wardrobe, estimated at 2000/. Rot. Pari. vi. 299. also 497. By tlie 
treasurer's account of Che iaiit year delivered to Henry V 1 II. the expenses 
of the household amounted to 1 2,759/. 9». lid., and of the wardrobe to 1,715/. ' 
19» llA See Henry, xii. App. No. iv. 

t During thi> last thirteen years of his rei^n hecalled but one parliam^'nt, in 
1604. His object was to demand an equivjUenl in lieu of two reasonable aids 
due by the feudal customs for having made his eldest son a knight, and 
married his eldest duuaf'itt»r. It was, howt«ver, so contrived that he might 
have the morit of moHerat-.on. while he imposed the burden ? and there- 
Ikrewhen ilie parliament offend him 40,000/., he accepted but 30,000/. 
Rot Pari, vi 5'J2. 
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narch to replunge themselves into the dangers from 
whixih they had so lately emerged ; and the commons 
readily adopted the humble tone, and submissive demean- 
our of the upper house. Henry, and the same may be 
observed of his two last predecessors, found them always 
the obsequious ministers of his pleasure*. 

But if the king was economical in his expenses, and 
eager in the acquisition of wealth, it should also be added, 
that he often rewarded with the generosity, and on oc- 
casions of ceremony displayed the magnificence, of a 
great monarch. His charities were many and profuse. 
Of his buildings, his three convents of friars fell in the 
next reign; his chapel at Westminster still exists, a 
monument of his opulence and taste. He is said to have 
occasionally advanced loans of money to merchants en- ^^ j,^ 
gaged in profitable branches of trade ; and not only gave 1495, 
the royal license to the attempt of the Venetian naviga- Mar. 
tor Cabot, but fitted out a ship at his own expense to 5- 
join in the voyage. Cabot sailed from Bristol, discovered ,^97 
the island of Newfoundland, crept along the coast of Flo- J^^J^ 
rida, and returned to England. It was the first Euro- 24. 
pean expedition that ever reached the American conti- 
nent t. 

* In the compositioxi of these sheets, I have firequently been inclined to 
believe that we ascribe to the spirit of the commons in former times more 
than they really deserve. On many important occasions they ap|>ear to 
me to have been put forward and supported by the peers ; on others to 
have been merely the instruments employed by the ruling party. If this 
be so, there can be no wonder that aAer the depression of thf house o' 
lorits, they fell into a state of dependence on the crown. 

t Bjm. xii. 695. Hackluyt, iii. 4. [Dr. lingard does not allude to the en- - 
couragement given to Columbus by Henry VII^. when he sent his brother 
Bartholomew to that monarch, before the success of his application to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. It has been doubted by M. Beauchamp, in the Biogr. 
tJniverselle, whether any such encouragement were given, — but I see no 
reason to reject the authority, which is tliat of Fernando Columbus, the son 
of the Admiral. He thus describes Bartholomew's application : — " Having 
" departed for England, his fortune willed that he should fall into the hands 
" of pirates, who plundered him, with all who were in his ship. For which 
" cause, and from his jwverty and weakness, which attacked Mm cruelly hi 
" those strange lands, bis embassy was prolonged for a great while, until, 
" having earned something by his skill in making charts, he began to deal 
" with Henry VII., father of Henry VIII., who now reigns : to whom he pre- 
" sented a map of the world." Fernando Columbus then transcribes the verses 
which were upon this map, which are dated Feb. 13, 14?<8, and adds " When 
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* tbe Ung of Sbglaod nw tlita inai^ aad heard whftt ttie Admiral oOer^ 
** with Joyfiil tace he accepted hto ofSer, and sent fw him. Bat because Qoa 
''had preserved it for Castile, the Admiral had already sailed at that time and 
'^retoroed with the vic^ry oi his undertaking.*' Fernand. Cohmd). ch. 13, 
copied in Haklayt*8 3d toL adinit. 

This map could not have beoigiTai to the king till seme years after it was 
made. Fw Columbus sailed in 1492, and Barthdomeir, returning, with 
Henry's invitation, to Spain, met at Paris the news <^ the great discovery. 
He joined Columbus in Hispsuiiola, during his second voyage. There is no 
mention in any ccmtemporary English author of his visit to Ihigland. But 
Lord Bacon, writing about 1621, says : " It is certain also that the king's 
** fortune had a tender of that great Empire of the West Indies. Neither 
*' was it a refusal on the king's part, but a delay by accident, that put by so 
** great an acquest : for Christopherus Columbus, refused by the king <rf 
^ Portugal (who would not embrace at once both east and west), nnployed 
^ his brother Bartholomaeus Columbus unto king Henry, to negotiate for his 
** discovery : aud it so fortuned that he was taken by pirates at sea : by 
** which accidental impediment he was long ere he came to the king : so 
** long, that before he had obtained a capitulation with the king for Ids brother, 
*^ the enterprise by him was achieved, and so the West Imiies were then 
** reserved for the crown of Castile." The language here seems to follow 
Fernando Columbus, and Bacon had probably seen tSa work, written perhaps 
80 years before. But I cannot suppose that he had not the means of deciding 
whether it were true or false. Neither Hall nor Holinshed alludes to Bar 
tholomew's visit. Anderson, Hist. Com. at 1489, says that Bartholomew 
Columbus in that year printed aud dedicated to Henry the map of the world ; 

— that the king was too penurious to assist him, but at length listened to bis 
proposals. For this statement, at variance with Fernando Columbus's 
throughout, Anderson gives- no authority. There are wood-cuts of Caxton's 
executed at a date a few years earlier than 1489, but no engraved map is 
now known near as early as that date, nor noticed among the authorities in 
the history of printing. 

The encouragement which Henry gave to the Cabots is matter of more dis- 
tinct record. Dr. lingard has been misled, above, by Hakluyt's authorities, 
which have been set in mure clear light by recent investigations. The trans- 
actions with these navigators do not redound so much to the credit of the 
monarch, as one might infer from the result of their voyages, which gave to 
England her first claim to North America. On the 5th of March, 1495^, 
at the solicitation of John Cabot, Henry granted letters-patent to him and 
his sons, i)ermitting them to sail with five ships in search of new lands, re- 
serving to himself one-fifth of all commodities they brought tueuce, and 
giving them possession of their discoveries. But he ilid not advance a penny 
for the cost of this exi}edition. It. sailed iu 1497, and on June 24 discovered 
land ; perhaps Newfoundland, — perhaps the coast of Labrador. 

It appears, however, that it returned at once, for on the 10th of August 
following there appears this item in the Privy Purse Expenses of the king : 

— " To hym that founde the new Isle, £10." This appears among such en- 
tries as " To a litelle mayden that daunceth, £12." " To Jakes Haute for 
the tones playe (tennis play), £10." " For the kinges losse at cards, £9." 
" To a woman for a redde ros3e,.23." Entries which in comparison show the 
Talue attached to the discovery. This is the only pecuniary encouragement of 
any sort which Henry is known to have given to the Cabots. He subscribed 
£,10 to an adventure made by Launcelot Thirkeld and others to Newfoundland 
in the expedition of 1498 — (the second voyage, — not the first, as Dr. Lin- 
gard supposes); — and there are notices of two gifts, amounting to £25, which 
he made afterwards to Bristol merchants engaged in the ti-ade thither. It 
was on tlie 3d of February, 1498, that he granted to the Cabots a second pa- 
tent, permitting them to sail with six vessels for the New Found Land. On 
the 19th of March, 1501, he granted a patent for discovery to Richard 
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Warde and others *, and the next year another to Hugh Elyot and otfaert. 
No other patent of discovery was granted for more than fifty years in Eng^ 
land. Sebastian Cabot, meanwhile, having, under the second patent, sailol 
along our coast as far as Florida, returned to England only to meet the 
king's coldness. He furnished his third expedition of 1499 from private 
resources, the royal assistance having been refused. He took no part in any 
after English expedition for fifteen years. 

Mr. Richard Biddle, in his Memour of Sebastian Cabot, examines the 
authorities in Hakluyt iii. 4, and sets them clear in the light of new docu- 
ments. These and the first patent, in Rymer, are Dr. Lingard's authorities 
for the statement above. Hakluyt brmgs together six accounts of the 
Cabots' voyages. One of these asserts that the king bore liie charges of 
two ships, and one that he bore those oi one. They are the weakest author- 
ities of all, — they contradict each other, and are contradicted by each 
other, by the patent and the record of the Privy Purse. 

The first is Baptista Ramusio's report of a statement which Sebastian 
Cabot had made in conversation to a Venetian gentleman. This narrative 
(in the 1st volume of Ramusio, not the 2d, as Hakluyt places it) is certainly 
incorrect in many of its particulars. •Indeed, it is proved so by a letter of 
Sebastian Cabot's, in the 3d volume of Ramusio's work. In Hakluyt it reads 
thus : — " The king immediately commanded two Camels to bee furnished 
*' with all things appertayning to the Voyage, which was, as farre as I re- 
*' member, in the year 1496, in the beginning of Sommer." The narrative 
goes on, however, to describe the voyage of 1498, — the patent for which 
speaks of six ships. On referring to the original of Ramusio, Mr. Biddle 
finds that the Italian text is simply " Feci iutender questo mio pensiero alia 
" Majesty del Re, il qual fu molto contento et mi armd due Caravelle di tutto 
" cid Che era dibisogno et fu del 1496 nel principio della state." " I made 
^* His Majesty the King understand this thought t>f mine, who was greatly 
" pleased with % and provided two Caravels for me, with all that was needed ; . 
*' and it was in 1496, in the beginning of the Summer." In this form, the anec- 
dote puts into the mouth of Cabot a distinct statement of date which we 
know ia untrue, — and, Ramusio quotes it with hesitation, acknowledging 
that he did not hear it made himself, and says specifically that he does not 
Klate it circumstantially, and that the conversation passed long ago. We 
know the date is untrue. We know that Cabot's letter to Ramusio (in voL 
Iii.) contradicts other details. So that this is a very weak authority for the 
statement that Henry was at the cost of the expedition. 

The other authority in Hakluyt ia an extract made by John Stow from 
the MS. Chronicle of Alderman Robert Fabian. " Which ship," says the 
extract, " thus manned and victualled at the kinge^s cost^ divers merchants 
'* of London ventured in her small stockes, being in her as chiefe Patrone, 
" the saide Venetian." [John Cabot.] It is as unfortunate as strange that 
In no printed edition of Fabian, nor in any MS. now known, is this passage 
to be found. In Stow's own annals, as printed in 1605, it exists, without 
Fabian's authority, and the expedition is ascribed to Sebastian Cabot instead 
of John. The passage no longer deserves the weight of a contemporary 
authority. 

Hakluyt quotes also Gomara, whose real language, writing in 1552, is, 
that Sebastian Cabot " furnished two ships at his own charges, or, as some 
say, at the king's." It seems from Mr. Biddle, whose careful researches I 
am following, that in Hakluyt's time, to support, against Spain, the claim 
of England to North America, "it was deemed a matter of great importance 
" to show that the expedition was fitted out at the cost of Henry VII." 
Hakluyt therefore boldly strikes out here the words which show that Go- 
mara had arrived S^io conclusion on the point j and by this mutilation 
exhibits an unqualified averment that the whole was at the cost of Henry VIL 

In feice of this weak support for the impression that Henry fitted out a 
ship or two, there is the statement of Peter Martyr, who knew SebasUaa 
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Cabot penKnuuijr. who says distinctly that he was at his own charges. The 
royal patents intimate the same thing. I think therefore that the account of 
the Privy Purse Expenses, which gives bat £70 as Henry^s contribution to 
the second voyage, must be regard^ as covering the whole of his venture. 
There is' no-pretence anywhere that he contributed anything but his permis- 
■ion to the first voyage. 

This subject co'ild not be set dear till after the discovery of the Privy Purse 
^{penses, and llr. Biddle's discovery of the second patent The dates are 
now certahi. 

If the land discovered by the Cabots, in 1497, were Labrador, as is most 
probable, they were by*more than a year the first discoverers of the American 
continent If this discovery were that of Newfoundland, the discovery of 
the continent did not take place till the next year. The exi)edition of 1498 
sailed May 2. Sebastian Cabot passed westward, up Hudson's Straits ap- 
parently, till June 11, when his sailors (x>mpelled him to return. Before this 
time he had discovered the continent, which Coliunbus did not see till Au- 
gast.2 of the same year. 

The extracts from the Privy Purse Expenses <rf King Henry, from which 
the memorandim:! above is copied, are in Excerpta Historica p. 85—133. 
They are edited from a transcript in the British Museum (additional MSS. 
No. 7099) compiled by Mr. Craven Orde from the originals in the King's 
Bemembrancer's office. In that office, in Westminster Hall, it is said, the 
originals might probably now be found. As Mr. Orde's transcript begins at 
Dec. 24, 1491, it is to be hoped that some future investigation may find men-> 
tion of some gratuity to Bartholomew Columbus before that time. John 
Cabot's Will, supposed by Mr. Biddle to be still extant in Worcester, Bng 
land, is another document which we may hope to have recovered. 

See Biddle's Mem. of Seb. Cabot, London, 1831. John Winter Jones's in- 
Introduction to Hakluyt's "Divers Voyages," as published by Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1850: — Excerpt Hist as above: — Lord Baoon'iHiat 
Hen. 7, living's Columbus. — Ambb. Editor.] 
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NOTE [A], Page 76. 

[Dr. Lingard, I think, must have overlooked Michelet's 
authorities, to the point that the heroine's name was 
simply Dare, not -D'Arc, or of Arc. Since Dr. Lingard 
died, a memoir published in Paris has set this matter be- 
yond reasonable doubt. 1. Her own family wrote the 
name Dare, 2. She and her family wete ennobled by 
Charles, a fact which shows that she did not before bear 
a noble title, as D^Arc would be. 3. There is no place 
named Arc, from which her family could have derived 
such a title. But I never change Dr. Lingard's text, and 
I have thereiore left his reading **o/*J.rc," in the two 
passages where it appears in the History. 

The error, which is now almost universal in French and 
English, is of very early date. Shakspeare reads, 

" His new-come champion, virtuous Joan of Arc." 
But Hall, whom Shakspeare follows in this play, gives (in 
1548) to the heroine no name except Joan (Hall's Chron. 
at date). Hall follows Monstrelet (1453), who does not 
seem to have known any name but Joan. Holinshed 
(1586) calls her throughout Jone Are, and her fiither 
James Are ; yet in the margin he quotes Les Chron. de 
Bretagne, where the French is copied as being De Are. 
A fatality seems to attend the name. Dr. Liu^ard uses 
it but twice. In one of those passages, in the third Lon- 
don edition, it was printed Joan of Acre, by some patriot 
printer, I suppose, who remembered Sir Sydney. Smith's 
success at St. Jean d'Acre, in Palestine. Southey quotes 
a contemporary tract where the name is spelt Tart. But 
lie very coolly makes Joan say, 

** there, in the hamlet Arc 

**My father's dwelling stands." 

There is no such hamlet, and her father's dwelling was at 
Dompre, or Dom Remy. -^ 

The family were ennobled by the name of Du Lys, and, 
by a graceful but remarkable exception to the French law, 
as a woman's exploits ennobled it, the noblesse was made 
to descend to women asjvell as men. The grant of 
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noblesse is dated Dec. 1429. But an arret issued in 1614 
restricted the noblesse to men. The family has been ex- 
tinct since June 29, 1760. — Amej^. Edit.] 



NOTE [B], Page 208. 
The Historie of the ArrivdU, <J-c. 

The contemporary tract, which* is mentioned in this 
note as contained among the Harleian MSS. (543), has 
lately been printed for the Camden Society, under the eye 
of Mr. Bruce. It bears the title of ** Historie of the Ar- 
** rivall of ifdward IV. in England, and the finall recouvery 
*< of his KingdoBies, a. d. mcccclxxi." It was apparently 
written immediately after the death of Henry Vl., as it 
ends with the events of the 26th of May, 'and, we have 
reason to believe, by the order of Edward himself; for on 
the 29th of the same month that prince sent to his foreign 
friends at Bruges (and probably at other places on the 
continent) a messenger with an account of his success, 
which account appears to have been this very ** Historie," 
if we may judge from the abridgment of it still preserved, 
with the tjopy of the king's letter, in the public library 
at Ghent. See Introduction vi. vii. Hence it will follow 
that this tract must be of high authority with respect tp 
dates; and places, and the succession of events, but that 
it must also be liable to great suspicion on those par- 
ticular points in which the character of the king is deeply 
concerned. We cannot expect that he should proclaim 
himself a perjurer and murderer, and, therefore, are not 
to be surprised if we fii^d in it no mention of the oath 
which he is said to have taken at York, or of the part 
which he is believed to have acted at the death of Edward, 
the Lancastrian prince of Wales, and with respect to that 
of the old king, Henry VI. 

If we may believe Fabyan (660) and Polydore (5i7), 
at York Edward protested upon oath that he had no other 
object in view than the recovery of his rightful inheritance, 
as son of the late duke of York. Of this oath there is no 
trace in **The Histori^," but it records his ** determina- 
<* tion that he and all those of his felowsbipe shuld noyse 
** and say openly, where so evar they came, that his en- 
*' tent and purpos was only to claime to be duke of Yorke, 
** and to have and enjoy th' enheritaunce that he was borne 
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" unto by the right of the full noble prince his fathar, and 
•* none other '* (p. 4). At three miles from Yorke the re- 
corder met him, ** and tolde him that it was not good for 
" him to come to the citie, for eyther he shuld not be suf- 
" fred to enter, or els, in caas he enteryd, he was lost and 
" undone with all his '' (p.' 5). " Within a while Robart 
'* Clifford and Ricbard Burghe gave him and his feloshipe 
** bettlEir comfort, ^affirmyng that in the qwarel aforesayde 
** of his father the duke of Yorke ^he shuld be receyvyd 
" and sufferyd to passe " (ibid.) At length he an^ved 
at the gates of the city, and whilst his army remained 
without, wa8»suffered to enter, "with xvi. or xvii. persons 
** in the leading of the sayde Clifford and Richard BurgRe, 
" and came to the worshipfuU folks which were assembled 
** a little within the gates, and shewed them th' enteht 
• " and purpos of his coming in such form and with such 
" maner langage that the people contentyd them ther- 
" withe and so receyvyd mm and all his felawshipe" 
(ibid.) The next day he left the citi^. Itjappears to me 
that this very narrative, in other points confirmative of 
Polydore's narrative, is also confirmative of it in this, 
that to content the worshipful folks of York Edward was 
compelled to take the oath before mentioned. 

At the battle of Tewksbury Edward was opposed to 
that portion of the Lancastrian force which was com- 
manded by prince Edward. He put the young man and 
his followers to flight, and pursued the fugitives with 
great ardour. " In the wynnynge of the fielde, such as 
<* abode handstroks were sla^ne incontinent, Edward, 
" called prince J was taken fleinge to the towne wards, 
** and slayne in the fielde " (30). Hence it appears that 
the young prince did not abide hand-strokei^, but was 
taken in his flight, and then slain. But by whose or- 
ders ? ** The Historic " is silent. The chroniclers tell 
us that the captors took him to Edward, who asked him 
questions, and that he was then slain in his presence, by 
his brothers, or their attendants. 

That he was taken to Edward is highly probable, for, 
as the king was in their company, the captors would of 
course present their prize to him ; and the authors of the 
murder are significantly intimated by the best authority, 
the Croyland continuator. Interfoctis de parte reginae 
tum in campo tum postea, ultricibus quorumdark manibus 
ipso principe Edwardo ungento regis Henrici, victo ducae 
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Somenetiae oomiteqae DevoniaB, ao aliis domlnis omni- 
bus et singulis memoratis. Cont. Croyl. 555. Of the 
persons here mentioned, the only one slain in the field, 
m campo, was prince Edward ; all the others were cap- 
tives ; the only one slain ultricibus quorumdam manibus 
was prince Edward, for the others . suffered by the hand 
of the executioner, after judgment in the court of the lord 
high constable and the earl marshal. The vengeful per- 
sons who embrued their hands in his blood must have 
been some of the royal brothers. 



NOTE [C], Page 251. 

In pertising the petition presented to the protector at 
Baynard's castle, the attention of the reader will probably 
have been drawn to the alleged precontract of marriage 
between Edward and Eleanor Boteler. 1 shall make a 
few observations on the subject in the present note. 

1. It was now eighteen years since the marriage of 
the king with Elizabeth Grey. The validity of that 
marriage had never yet been disputed. The children 
by it had been considered as legitimate by the parlia- 
ment, the nation, and foreign sovereigns. They were 
acknowledged heirs to their father, and several of them 
had been contracted to princes of the first houses in 
Europe. 

2. If any marriage had previously taken place, which 
would have annulled the succeeding marriage, would it 
not have been discovered and objected by those who 
opposed the union of the king with Elizabeth Grey ; by 
the numerous and violent enemies of that princess and 
her family ; and by Clarence and Warwick during their 
rebellion, whfen no one had any reason, to fear the re- 
sentment of Edward ? If they had heard of it, and yet 
did not allege it, the very circumstance is a proof that 
they knew the report to be groundless. 

3. The time when it was at last brought forward fur- ^ 
nishes a strong presumption against it. It was not till 
both the parties concerned were laid in their graves, 
almost twenty years after it was supposed to have taken 
place, and for the avowed purpose of enabling an uncle 
to disinherit his nephews. 

4. There is no proof that witnesses were ever examined, 
or that any documents were produced to show the exist- 
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ence of the precontract in question, though it so much 
concerned Richard for his own security to place it be- 
yond the reach of doubt. The only authority on which 
It rests is the assertion in the petition presented to the 
protector at Baynard's castle, an authority which will 
have little weight with the impartial reader. That 
petition was said to have been composed and forwarded 
to London by the gentlemen in the north : but every 
one knew that it was written in that city by Dr. Stil- 
lington, bishop of Bath, and president of Richard's 
council (Cent. Croyl. 567). Le Evesoue de 6. fist le bill. 
(Year-book, Hilary term, 1 Hen. VH. Rym. xii. 189.) 
If it be said that it was approved by Richard's parlia- 
ment in 1484 (Rot. Pari. vi. 240) ; it may be replied 
that the next year it was condemned by another parlia- 
ment " for the false and seditious imaginations and un- 
•* truths thereof," (ibid. 289) and pronounced by the 
judges false, slanderous, and shameful. (Year-book, ibid.) 
The only contemporary, by whom it is mentioned, treats 
it with little ceremony as seditious and infamous. Cont. 
Croyl. 567. 

5. Though no ancient historian has written in favour 
of the alleged precontract, it has been warmly main- 
tained by two modern vriters, Walpole in his Historic 
Doubts, and Laing in a dissertation at the close of 
Henry's History of England. I shall briefly notice the 
four arguments which they have adduced. 

6. More informs us that after Edward " had between 
•* them twain ensured £lizabeth," he communicated the 
matter to his council; that his mother, to prevent the 
marriage, objected that he " was sure to dame Elizabeth 
" Lucy, and her husband before God ;" that Lucy was 
sent for and examined upon oath ; and that, ** albeit 
" she was by the king's mother and many other put in 
" good comfort to affirm that she was ensured unto the 
"king, yet when she was solemnly sworn to say the 
"truth, she confessed that they were never ensured. 
•* howbeit his grace spoke so loving words unto her, that 
" she verily hoped he would have married her.'* More, 
^9, 60. It is difficult to reconcile this story, as it is told 
by More, with the account of Edward's marriage with 
ifiizabeth Grey, as it is given by all other writers. Ac- 
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cording to them it was clandestine, according to him it 
was publicly solemnised. But what is there in it to 
favour the • precontract of marriage with Eleanor Bo- 
teler ? Laing supposes that More has wilfully substi- 
tuted Elizabeth Lucy for Eleanor Boteler, that the ob- 
jection of the king's mother was good, and that the lady 
was compelled by Edward to give false evidence as to 
the contract between them. But if such suppositions 
are to be admitted, merely because they are convenient 
for the purpose of the writer, there is an end to all faith 
in history. 

7. We are then led to the testimony of Commines, 
who informs us that Stillington had been formerly in 
favour with Edward, had incurred his displeasure, been 
imprisoned, and paid a large sum for his liberty. This 
prelate, if we may believe nim, declared to Richard that 
Edward had formerly contracted marriage with a certain 
lady in his presence, that the contract was meant only 
to deceive her, and that he had concealed its existence 
for twenty years. He adds,' that to reward him, Richard 
promised to give the princess Elizabeth, now considered 
as a bastard, to an illegitimate son of the bishop ; but 
the young man was cast on the coast of Normandy, car- 
ried to the chdtelet at Paris, and'by some mistake starved 
to death. Com. Ivi. c. ix. Those who have perused the 
foreign writers of these ages know how little they are 
to be credited, when they write of English affairs i but 
admittinjf the whole of this account, it will go but a short 
way towards the proof of the marriage. We knew be- 
fore that Stillington composed the petition; we now 
know that he also suggested its contents. Whether 
those contents were true or false, Commines does not ha- 
zard a conjecture. Laing supposes that Edward impri- 
soned the bishop, to extort from him the contract, or to 
panish him for disclosing the secret. But neither hy- 
potliesis can stand. The historian assures us that Stil- 
lington kept the secret till Edward> death : and the 
idea of extorting from him the contract arises from a 
mistake as to the meaning of the words, " avoit faits la 
*' promesse entre les mains du dit fivesque ;" which 
allude to the manner in which such verbal promises 
were received, not to any written contract deposited in 
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the hands of 'the bishop, as Laing translates it^ The 
true reason of Stillingtou's disgrace (we have no know- 
ledge of his imprisonment) may be found in Rymer, xii. 
66. Soon after the attainder of Clarence, he was accused 
of having violated his oath of allegiance, probably liy 
having associated with Clarence. He repaired to a 
great council of lords and prelates, proved his innocence 
to their -satisfaction, was declared a loyal subject, and 
afterwards employed in several offices of great trust and 
importance. 

8. Sir Thomas More's history terminates abruptly in 
the midst of a conversation between the duke of Buck- 
ingham and the bishop of Ely. Hall continues that 
conversation, without informing us where he obtained 
it ; and makes the duke say, " Richard brought in" (to 
the lords forming his private council) ** instruments, au- 
*• thentic doctors, proctors, notaries of the law, with de- 
** positions of divers witnesses, testifying Edward's chil- 
** dren to be bastards ; which depositions I then thought 
** to be as true as now I know them to be false and 
" feigned, and testified by witnesses with rewards untruly 
" suborned." Hall, f. 33. Hence Laing argues that 
proof of the precontract was produced to the council. 
But it may be replied, that these depositions were never 
judicially examined; that they are pronounced false, 
and purchased with money by the very authority here 
cited : and lastly, that the whole speech is a mere fiction. 
For ihe duke is made to say, that Richard refused to 
restore tq him the Hereford estate of which he had been 
deprived by Edward, though the truth is that Richard 
actually restored it to him (Dugd. Bar. i. 168, 169. ii. 
248); and if we may believe More himself, did not un- 
courteously refuse any one of his petitions. More, 70. - 

9. When Henry Vll. had married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Edward, the act which bastardised the chil- 
dren of that prince was repealed. It had been custo- 
mary on such occasions to rehearse the whole of .the act, 
or to particularise ats object, both of which were now by 
the advice of the judges omitted, and in their place the 
drst words were inserted as sufficient to point out what 
individual act was repealed. A motion at the same time 
was made to call Stillington before the parliament, but 
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wts opposed by the king. Hence Laing infers that 
Henry was satisfied the legitimacy of his wife would not 
bear investigation. But a Complete answer may be 
given. The judges declared that their object was to pre- 
vent so &lse and shameful a calumny from appearing 
on the rolls of parliament (Year-book, Hilary term, 
1 Henry VH.) ; and the king replied, that as he had 
already granted a pai'don to StilUngton, he could not 
prosecute him for the otTence. More, 73. 

1 0. On the whole. It appears to me evident that Eli- 
zabeth was the real wife of Edward, and that the pre- 
contract was a fiction invented to justify Richard's usur- 
pation. 



NOTE [D], Page 256. 

I yuRPOSB in this note to examine the - arguments 
which have been employed to clear the memory of Richard 
from the imputation of having murdered his nephews. 

1. It would be difficult to name a wtiter more de- 
serving of credit than the Croyland historian, who com- 
Sosed his narrative in the month of April following the 
eath of Richard. He tells us that a widely extended 
confederacy had been formed to liberate the two princes 
from the Tower, and that the rising was on the point 
of taking place, when it was made public that both of 
them bad perished. (Cent. Croyl. 568.) It has been 
said that this was a mere report raised by the conspira- 
tors themselves, and that the writer gives no opinion as 
to its truth. But, i°. It could not have been raised by 
the conspirators, because it compelled them to defer 
their intended insurrection, and to look out for some 
other chief. (Ibid.) And, 2°. The writer proceeds with 
his narrative as if he believed the princes to be dead, 
and makes use of expressions which he would not -have 
used if -he had entertained, any doubt of their murder. 
He says that it is not known by what particular kind of 
violent death they perished (quo genere violenti irite- 
ritus ignoratur, ibid.) ; that their cause had been avenged 
in the battle of Bosworth field (quorum causa hoc hello 
potissime vindicata est» p. b7b)\ and that Richard, not 
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content with obtaining the treasures of Edward, destroyed 
his children. Amplo divitiarum Edwaidi cumulo iion 
contentiis, oppressit proles. (Ihid.) I conceive that after 
the use of such expressions there can remain no doubt. 
of the opinion entertained by that writer. 

2. The same conviction appears to have been common 
to all those persons who were the most interested in 
ascertaining the truth. 1. The duke of Buckingham 
and the gentlemen of the southegi bounties; after the 
publication of the death of the princes, saw that there 
was no safely for themselves, unless they could raise up 
a new competitor for the throne, and therefore offered 
it to the earl of Richmond,^on condition he would marry 
the princess Elizabeth, the next heir of the family of 
York. (Cont. Croyl. 568.) Can we believe that tiiey 
would have acted in this manner on the credit of a meer 
report, the truth of which at that moment they would 
naturally suspect ? Must they not have inquired into 
the matter ; and have been convinced that the young 
Edward and his brother were dead, before they would 
offer the crown to an illegitimate branch of a rival 
family? — 2. Richard, to defeat the plan, made the 
strongest efforts - to prevail on Elizabeth, the widow of 
Edward, to quit the sanctuary with her daughters : but 
he did not succeed till he had sworn before the peers, 
and prelates, mayor and aldermen, that the lives of these 
daughters should be in no danger. _ Why did Elizabeth 
require such an oath ? Undoubtedly she believed that 
the king had already destroyed her sons, and feared a 
similar fate for her daughters. Buck, p. 528. — 3. 
Richard, even before his wife died, proposed to marry 
the princess Elizabeth. And the reason was, because 
he saw that he could not otherwise secure the throne 
to himself, or cut off the hopes of his rival. (Non aliter 
videbat regnum sibi conflrmari, neque spem competitoris 
sui auferri posse. (Cont. Croyl. 572.) This could only 
be true in case that the princes were dead, and that 
Elizabeth was the heir to the crown. 

3. Rouse, who died in 1491, openly asserts that the 

princes were slain, but so privately that few knew in 

what manner. Edwardum cum amplexibus et osculis 

vecepit, et mfm circiter duo menses vel parum ultra cum 

VOL. y. 30 
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firatre suo inter fecit ita quod ex post i>aucissimis 

notum fuit qua morte martyrizati sunt. Ross, 2 14, 21 5. 

4. Andr6; the contemporary historiographer of 
Henry VII., says that Richard ordered the princes to 
be put to the sword. Ferro feriri jussit. MS. Domit. 
A. XVIII. . 

5. Sir Thomas More, who wrote soon after, in 1513, 
not only asserts that they were "murdered, but gives the 
particulars of the murder from the confession cf the 
assassins themselves. The reader has seen his af;count 
in the preceding pa^es. 

6. In July, 1674, m consequence of an order to clear 
the White Tower from all contiguous buildings, as the 
workmen were ** digging down the stairs which led from 
" the king's lodgings to the chapel in the said tower, 
" about ten feet in the ground, were found the bones 
•* of two striplings in (as it seemed) a wooden chest, 
** which upon the survey were found proportionable to 
" the ages of the two brothers, viz. about 1 3 and 1 i 
" years." On inquiry it was concluded that they were 
the bones of the murdered princes, and in consequence, 
after they had been sifted from the rubbish, they were 
honourably interred in the chapel of Henry VII. in 
Westminster. (Sandford, 427. 429.) This has been con- 
sidered as a strong confirmation of the murder ; since 
we know of no other two boys who perished in the Tower ; 
and are informed by More that a priest removed their 
bodies from the place where they had been deposited by 
the assassins to another spot ; and that, as he died soon 
afterwards, his secret perished with him. (More, 68.) 
From the words of More it may be inferred, that ineffec- 
tual attempts had been made to discover it. 

7. It furnishes a strong presumption in favour of 
More*s narrative, that all the persons mentioned by him 
as concerned in the murder became objects of the king's 
bounty. To Greene the messenger, was given the office 
of receiver of the lordships of the Isle of Wight and of 
Por Chester castle ; and the numerous grants of money 
and lands, and lucrative offices to Tyrrell and Bracken - 
bury may be seen in the notes by Strype to Buck s his- 
tory in Kennet, i. 551, 552. Nor were the more obscure 
agents, the actual murderers, Dighton and Forrest, ne-^ 
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•• Westminster on Sunday the Slst of August, where he 
** ratified the league with the king of Castile, and at 
•• York the 7th of September, the day preceding his se- 
•* cond coronation." (Laing, 420.) The writer then tells 
us that Richard was on Monday at Windsor, on Tuesday 
at Oxford, on Wednesday at Gloucester, on Thursday at 
Warwick, on Friday at Nottingham, on Saturday at 
Pontefract, and on Sunday at York. Now he contends 
that if More's account be true, Greene the messenger 
sent to tamper with Brakenbury, the governor of the 
Tower, must have left the king on his journey on the 
Monday or Tuesday, and have returned to Richard at 
Warwick on Thursday with the account of his failure, 
and that Tyrrel must have left Warwick on Friday, have 
committed the murder in the Tower on Friday night or 
Saturday night, and have reached the king previous to 
his arrival at York on Sunday : an expedition which it 
is impossible to believe. Hence it follows that the whole 
narrative is falsQ. Laing, 420 — 423. 

Now it must be acknowledged that, if the limits as- 
signed to the progress of Richard by his advocates bo 
correct, it is impossible to crowd within so short a space - 
all the facts mentioned by More. But are those limits 
correct ? It is certain that he was crowned with his 
queen at York, on Sunday the 8th of September (Drake's 
Eborac. 117, Rouse, 217), after liaving created his son 
prince of Wales, in a full assembly of the nobility, the 
same day. (Rym. xii. 200.) Hence he must have ar- 
rived at York the day before, and if he left London only 
on the first, must have performed his long and circuitous 
journey in seven days. But is it then certain that he 
was at Westminster on the 31st of August? for on the 
accuracy of that date depends all the reasoning of the 
king's advocates. The only proof of it is, that two in- 
struments are to be found in Rymer, dated August 31, 
teste rege apud Westmonasteriura. (Rym. xii. 198, 199.) 
But such instruments prove nothing more than that the 
chancellor was at Westminster. The king might have 
been at the distance of 300 miles. They were said to be 
issued teste rege, because they were issued from his high 
court of chancery. Thus we know that at the death of 
Edward IV. on the. 9th of April 1483, his son Edward V. 
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private secretary, announcing to the citizens of York 
his approach to their city, and telling them that *' the 
'* king s lords and judges were with him, sitting and de- 
'* termining the complaints of poor fblks, with due puni- 
** tion of offenders against his laws." (Drake, 1 16.) He 
afterwards stopped at Pontefract, where he appointed a 
mayor, and thence proceeded to York. (See this pro- 
gress in Rouse, 216, 217.) From York, on the 31st of 
August, he despatched an order to Piers Courties, keeper 
of the wardrobe, to send to that city his spurs, banners, 
coats of arms, &c. which might be wanted against his 
coronation. (Drake's Eborac. 119. Buck, 527.) It is 
evident, then, that instead of leaving London on Sept. 
1st, to be crowned in York Sept. 8th, he was the whole 
month of August on his journey, and reached York be- 
fore the day on which he has been supposed to be still in 
London.— It may also be observed that this account 
agrees with that of More. He despatched Greene when he 
was on his way to Gloucester, and received Greene's report 
on his arrival at Warwick. Thence he sent Tyrrel to 
the Tower, and the murder was committed soon after, 
probably during the week that he remained at Warwick, 
which, from the date of his residence at Nottingham, 
must have been about the middle of August ; the time 
assigned by Rouse, who says, the young kihg was mur- 
dered something more than three monUis after he had 
been received and caressed by his uncle, which was on 
the last day of April. (Rouse, 215.) 

10. Walpole (pp.70, 71) transcribes a passage from the 
roll of parliament of 1484, to prove that* Edward V. was 
alive when that parliament was sitting, and consequent- 
ly could not have been put to death during Richard's 
progress to York. But if he had paid more attention to 
the roll, he would have found that he was copying from 
the petition presented to the protector at Baynard's castle^ 
and that the passage in question proved only that Ed- 
ward was alive at the time when his uncle usurped the 
throne. See Rot. Pari. vi. 241. 

11. Mr. Bailey, in his history of the Tower (p. 343), 
notices certain warrants for the delivery of clothing, and 
the payment of provisions for the use of '* the lord Bas- 
•• tard, given under our signet at Westminster the ix 
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•* day of March, anno secundo :*' whence he infers tnat 
one of the royal brothers, under the name of the lord 
bastard, was living a year and a half after the time of their 
supposed death. But there can be no doubt that the 
lord bastard, mentioned in the warrants, was Richard's 
own son, John of Gloucester, whom he made two days 
later governor of Calais for life, reserving to himself the 
exercise of the office till the boy should come of age. 
Rym. xii. 265. 

12. The last argument I shall mention is taken from 
Bacon's History of Henry VII., p. 71. He tells us, that 
soon after the appearance of Perkin, Tyrrel and Digh- 
ton (Forrest, the other murderer, was dead) were com- 
mitted to the Tower, and, as the king gave out, both 
agreed in the same tale : that nevertheless Henry made 
no use of their confessions : that Tyrrel was soon after- 
wards beheaded for other matters of treason, but Digh- 
ton, who it seems spake best for the king, was set at 
liberty, and was the principal means of divulging this tra- 
dition. Now, if it were true that Henry ^examined these 
persons at the time of Perkin's appearance, and yet did 
not use their evidence to prove that he was not the duke 
of York, the omission would certainly justify a suspicion 
that they did not acknowledge the murder. The real 
fact is, that they were examined only a short time before 
the execution of Tyrrel, as Bacon himself says ; but that 
execution did not take place, as he supposes, soon after 
the appearance of Perkin, but at th^ distance of ten 
years, in 1502, for having favoured the escape of the 
earl of Suffolk. (Rot. Pari. vi. 545.) Of course Henry 
could not employ their confession in any of his declara- 
tions against Perkin, which were published long before. 
This is also plain from sir Thomas More's history, who 
wrote a few years afterwards. " Very truth it is, and 
** well known, that af such time as sir James Tyrrel was 
** in the Tower for treason committed against king 
" Henry VII., both Dighton and he were examined, and 
*' confessed the murder in manner above written.'* More, 
6«. 
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NOTE [E], Page 322. 

Fhs pretensions of Warbeek offer a problem which 
luis been thought o| difficult solution. Was he an im< 
poster, or was be the real duke of York? Our ancient 
fatstorians have unanimously adopted the former opi- 
nion : but their authority has been set aside by some 
modern writers, who contend that under the dynasty of 
the Tudors no man would venture to express even a 
doubt injurious to the cause of the reigning family. li 
credit be due to Carte, and Walpole, and Laing, War- 
beck was the real son of Edward IV., and the rightful 
heir to the throne. 

The arguments most favourable to the claim of thia 
adventurer are drawn from two sources, its admission 
,by foreign princes, and the inability of Henry to dis- 
cover his real origin as an impostor. 1. He was acknow- 
ledged as duke of York by Charles of France, by James 
of Scotland, and by Margaret of Burgundy. If it be 
said that the object of Charles was to distress Henry, 
James at least ought to have been convinced of the real 
character of Warbeek before he would give to him hia 
kinswoman in marriage ; and the conduct of Margaret, . 
who was less liable to be deceived, must prove that he 
was really her nephew, or that she knowingly promoted 
an imposture. But in the latter supposition what could 
be her object ? Her niece was queen of England ; the 
children of that niece were presumptive heirs to the 
crown. Would she attempt to disinherit her own fa- 
mily, in favour of an obscure and unknown adventurer ? 

2. Henry with all his arts and intrigues could never 
form a plausible account of the origin and adventures ol 
Warbeek. The stories circulated with "his connivance 
bear evident marks of uncertainty and falsehood. There 
were two methods by which he might have successfully 
detected the imposture. He might have ascertained the 
•death of the princes in the Tower by the apprehension 
and examination of the reputed assassins ; or after the 
surrender of Warbeek, he might have confronted him . 
with his own queen and her sisters. Their testimony 
would have decided the question. If then he adopted 
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neither of these measures, it is an argument that he 
dared not He must have known that both of the bro- 
tilers were not put to death by their uncle, and that the 
youhger had escaped, and now claimed the crown. 
Such are, in short, the arguments of tho^, who main- 
tain the cause of the adventurer. 

To me, however, the arguments against the identity 
of Warbeck with Richard duke of York, appear greatly 
to preponderate. 1. Trom the preceding pages it has 
been seen that the death of the two princes was believed 
by all those who were most interested to know the truth, 
by their mother Elizabeth and their uncle Richard, by 
the partisans of the house of Lancaster, and those of the 
house of York, and even by Henry himself, as late at 
least as the summer of 1487, when he offered to marry 
their mother to the king of Scots, and their two sisters 
to his two sons. Four years later a young man appears 
in Ireland, and professes to be the younger of the two 
princes, who were believed to be dead. Was it not in- 
cumbent on him to prove his pretensions, to show how 
he had escaped from the murderers, to what place he 
had been conveyed, and where and how he had spent the 
eight years which had elapsed since his supposed death ? 
Yet all this was kept a profound secret. Even in his 
proclamation at the head of the Scottish army, when it 
was so much for his interest that the English should be 
convinced of his claim, he contents himself with assert- 
ing, ** that in his tender age he had escaped by God's 
" great might out of tlie Tower of London, had been se- 
" cretly conveyed over sea to other divers countries, and 
•• had remained there certain years as unknown." Does 
not this meagre account, in circumstances when the 
clearest proofs were required, betray a secret conscious* 
ness that his history would not bear investigation ? 

2. His assertions seem to have been generally disbe- 
lieved by the nation. The persons who adherea to him 
in France were most, if not all, of them outlaws ; and 
the gentlemen who were attainted on his account in 
England seem to have suffered, not so much foi^ having 
admitted his pretensions, as for their attempts to asc^r - 
tain who he was, which Henry ascribed to a treasonable 
disaffection towards himself. After that period no per' 
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son of Qote attached Itimself to the pretender. When 
he landed on the coast of Kent, he was immediately re- 

Eulsed; when he entered England successively ut the 
ead of a Scottish army, and was in a condition to pro- 
tect his friends, not an individual repaired to his stan- 
dard ; and when he afterwards assumed the command of 
the Cornish insurgents, he did not debauch a single 
gentleman from his allegiance to Henry. It is not ere- 
oible that the numerous partisans of the house of York 
would have remained quiet on all these occasions, unless 
they had reason to believe him an impostor. 

3. This is strongly corroborated by the conduct of Henry, 
Would his jealousy have spared the real duke of York, 
when he had him once in his power ? Would he have 
exhibited him to the gJize of the populace on the road, 
or of the citizens in London, of whom many could have 
recognised his features ? Would he have suffered him 
to roam at liberty through the palace at Westminster for 
six months, exposed to the daily view of the queen, her 
sisters, and the principal nobility ? After his flight and 
recapture, would not the king have gladly employed 
that plausible pretext to free himself from so dangerous a 
competitor ? Whoever compares his conduct to the earl 
of Warwick with his conduct to Warbeck, will be con- 
vinced that as he knew the former to be a real Plan- 
tagenet, so he believed the latter to be no other than an 
impostor. 

4. But how are we to account for the acknowledg- 
ment of his claim by foreign powers ? It may be ob- 
served that, if the union of the two roses by the marriage 
of Henry and Elizabeth had satisfied many ot the York- 
ists, there still existed a party, which through enmity to , 
the house^of Lancaster, sought to raise to the throne the 
young earl of Warwick. At its head was the duchess 
of Burgundy. She first patronised the imposture of 
Simnel, afterwards that of Warbeck. If either had suc- 
ceeded, there would have been little difficulty in remov- 
ing the phantom to make place for the reality. The 
conduct of Charles VIH. proves nothing more than his 
wish to distress and intimidate Henry. He had pre- 
viously attempted to raise the friends of Warwick; 
when that &iled, Warbeck, probably at his instigation. 
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solicited the aid of the Yorkists in Ireland ; and on their 
refusal, was invited to the French court as heir to the 
English crown. But the event proved that this invita- 
tion had no other object than to induce Henry to sign 
the treaty. From the moment that was accomplished, 
Perkin received no countenance from the king of France. 
With respect to the king of Scotland, there seems to 
have been much also of policy in the reception which 
he gave to the adventurer. It was argued that if Perkin 
weife successful, he could refuse nothing to the prince 
who had placed him on the throne ; that if he were not, 
Henry would still make advantageous offers to James 
to detach him from the cause of his rival. On this ac- 
count, says Polydore, the king, whether it were through 
error and pity, or only through dissimulation, began to 
show him great honour, &c. p. 590. 

The consideration of these circumstances has left no 
doubt on my mind that Warbeck was an impostor. He 
was probably brought forward to screen the young earl 
of Warwick from the jealousy of Henry. If he fell in 
the attempt, Warwick was still safe ; if he succeeded, 
the disclosure of the secret would raise that young prince 
to the throne. This at least is certain, that as long ag 
Warwick lived, pretenders to the crown rapidly succeeded 
each other ; after his execution, Henry was permitted 
to reign without molestation. 
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